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PAPERS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 


BY JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.SC., F.C.P., ETC. 
Principal, Free Church Training College, Aberdeen. 


THE PUPIL TEACHER'S LIBRARY. 


Usvatiy it is a very simple affair—the Pupil 
Teacher’s Library. It numbers some half-a-dozen 
volumes, and needs no grander book-case than a 
stout elastic band. It is carried to and from school 
almost every day, and is the pupil teacher’s eternal 
disgrace, though the pupil teacher does not know 
that. 

How is he to know that head masters, school 
managers, and Government inspectors, are never 
tired of complaining of the shameful lack of reading 
among pupil teachers? All who are placed under 
the Queen and over pupil teachers, join with cheerful 
unanimity in deploring the narrowness of the literary 
horizon of the average pupil teacher. Inspectors, 
indeed, are particularly fond of embellishing their 
reports with funny answers gathered from what may 
be called the general information section of pupil 
teachers’ examination paper answers. 

Now, writing to you as a friend, | am extremely 
sorry to have to begin by admitting the truth of what 
all those gentlemen say. Speaking generally, you 
pupil teachers are shamefully narrow in your reading. 
If your critics were to ask me whose fault it is that 
you read so little, I might have an answer that would 
he pleasanter for you than for your critics. Maybe 
if your superiors arranged your work better in school, 
and made wiser regulations about your own exami- 
nations, the reproach of an elastic-banded library 
might be removed from you. 

However, my business here is not to determine 
who is to blame for the present state of matters, 
but to suggest some way of improving things 
under present conditions. I cannot change the 
isting arrangements of schools and examinations, 
but | can point out some ways in which you can 
make a better use than many of you do of your op- 
yortunities, 
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Your complaint is that you have no time for general 
reading after the hard work of the school, and the 
equally hard work of preparing your own studies. 
lhere is a good deal of truth in your complaint, but 
you will find that wise head masters do not make 
anything like the same demands on your memory 
during the first part of your school year. Then is 
the time to do your general reading. Besides, if you 
could just get out of your mind the very false idea 
that general reading is only one subject the more in 
that dread array which must be battled with once a 
year, you would face it in a different spirit. General 
reading should always be regarded as a luxury and 
a pleasure. : 

Some people talk of general reading and desultory 
reading as pretty much the same thing, and roundly 
condemn both of them. Now, if you were young 
folks who had nothing to do all day, and no regular 
studies to face, | would heartily agree in this con 
demnation. It is a ruinous system that allows young 
folks simply to follow their inclination in reading or 
in anything else. The mind must be strengthened 
by continuous and steady application, and it must be 
trained by having its application directed into suitable 
and profitable channels. 

But with you the case is quite different. No one 
can say that you have not enough of well-regulated 
study. A certain amount of /Ae disagreeable is neces 
sary, according to some W riters, in a true educational 
system; and on all hands it is conceded that you 
have quite a sufficient share of this essential. Read 
ing without a definite aim is very generally con 
demned, but in your case the danger is all the other 
way. Most pupil teachers read only what will be of 
use in their examination. Since, then, you have 
plenty of well-directed, steady, and disayreeable 
work, you may well afford to let yourselves g 


yroa little 
in the matter of general reading. 


This, indeed, is the essential point. Your general 
reading ought to be really interesting and pleasant 
in itself, and not undertaken merely because it is 


going to be useful to you in examinations, or in any 
other way. You will tind that if you read for your 
own pleasure, all your reading will come in very 


| useful at a later stage, and even at present in your 
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examinations. But by a strange psychological law it 
comes about that if you read for the sake of this 
ultimate good, almost all the pleasure vanishes. 

You want to know what books you should read. 
Now, it may seem rather strange that I should write 
an article on the Pupil Teacher’s Library, and yet, 
whenever you ask me what books you should read, I 
answer that I cannot tell. The truth is, that no one 
can tell’exactly what another should read. We may 
lay down general rules, and recommend or condemn 
particular books; but, after all, eagh reader must 
choose his own books. Now, if I knew which books 
you really enjoyed reading, I could tell at once that 
these are the books you oucht to read. : 

The mistake that many pupil teachers make is to 
imagine that they must read systematically through 
what are known as the ‘great authors.’ I have 
known a pupil teacher sit down doggedly to ‘ Mil- 
ton’s Complete Works,’ with the determination to 
read them right through, and then ‘go in for’ 
Spenser in the same way. Another pupil teacher of 
my acquaintance did solemnly commence, and con- 
scientiously finish, Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall.’ 
They might as well have begun Latin by learning the 
dictionary. 

You will never master your language and literature 
by this deliberate setting of yourself to doit. No 
doubt your studies include portions from the standard 
authors to be got up and thoroughly mastered. But 
after you have parsed and analysed the ‘ Deserted 
Village’ or ‘Macbeth,’ you are not to imagine you 
have been reading English literature. Take my 
word for it, these books were nof written to be parsed 
and analysed, as so many pupil teachers seem to 
think they were. They were written to be read, 
thought over, and, above all, exjoved. Never mind 
what advice is given to other people : to pupil teachers 
the best advice that can be given in regard to general 
reading, is to read nothing that they do not read for 
its own sake and enjoy. 

This may seem dangerous advice, and I know that 
some people will tell me that | am encouraging you 
to read nothing but sensational story-books if you 
are boys, and sentimental love-tales if you are girls. 
But I am not afraid of what such people say. For, in 
the first place, I am sure that no boy or girl, who 
works hard at study as you do, can ever be so far 
lost to good taste as to read mere trash; and, in 
the second place, if there are pupil teachers whose 
natural taste is so low that they can take pleasure in 
nothing but trash, | can only say that it is better to 
read the poorest penny dreadful (so long as it is 
not morally bad, which raises quite a different ques- 
tion) with distinct pleasure and appreciation, than to 
read Milton or Shakespeare as mere unintelligible 
and distasteful task work. 

Your rule should be to read the highest kind of 
literature that you can really enjoy. Ruskin, the 
great critic, says somewhere, that there is a danger in 
presenting too good art to people as yet untrained 
to understand it. In other words, an inferior kind of 
picture is really a better thing for some people than 
a masterpiece. His rule in art is to present to the 
student of art, not the best pictures you can get, but 
the best pictures that the student at that stage can 
truly appreciate. What is true in art, is equally true 
in literature. 

If you find that Milton is stiff and dry and hard: 








that Wordsworth is dull: that Browning is unintelli- 
gible, do not be discouraged. This only means that 
you are not yet ripe for those writers ; try some others, 
till you find one that you really like and can follow 
easily—Scott or Macaulay, Longfellow or Hemans, 
Mark Twain or Ingoldsby. By-and-by you will get 
beyond those comparatively easy writers, and, without 
thinking any the less of them, will think all the more 
of the greater writers they lead you up to. 

One thing which more than all others helps to keep 
pupil teachers from general reading, is the very bad 
habit, into which they cannot avoid falling, of speak- 
ing and writing of books they have not read, have 
not even seen. At your examinations you are often 
asked, who wrote so-and-so book, and when: or, 
what books did So-and-so write? This style of ques- 
tion is gradually dying out, and it is high time. It 
would be hard to imagine a more absurd or unscien- 
tific way of examining. It is of no earthly conse- 
quence who wrote a book, or when, if we know 
nothing about the book itself. If you keep your eyes 
open, you will notice in recent examinations the 
newer and better way. Quite a list of books is 
given, and you are asked to tell what some one of the 
books is about. 

Suppose you apply to your own education the 
principles which are now universally adopted in the 
education of your pupils ; for you must never forget 
that you are pupil teachers, and that the same prin- 
ciples apply to you as to your pupils. We have 
found the utter folly of putting words in the place of 
ideas or things. Things first, words afterwards, is 
the rule. But if we ourselves get up lists of books, 
and authors, and dates, and short summaries of the 
contents of books, we are putting mere names, mere 
words, in place of the real things—the books them- 
selves. Modern education demands that the pupil be 
perfectly familiar with things at first hand, before any 
attempt is made at naming and classifying them. 
Why should literature alone be considered a suitable 
place for naming and classifying objects totally 
unknown to the pupils ? 

Do not be alarmed at the word ‘Library.’ It is 
not meant that you should buy a great number of 
books, and fill a great number of bookcases. Your 
real library consists of the books you have read, not 
of the books you possess. You may really possess 
few more volumes than the elastic-bound set you 
carry to school, and yet have a capital library in your 
head. Books are very cheap, no doubt, but they 
still cost money, and many of you cannot afford to 
spend much. Yet there is nothing so really acces- 
sible nowadays as books. All of you have the 
run of a library of some sort, and almost all of 
you have access to large and well-arranged Public 
Libraries. 

Those of you who have this advantage could not 
do better than take out all the books mentioned in 
your Literature Class-book, and see what they are 
like. Dip into them here and there, and you will be 
surprised to find how many interesting bits you will 
come across in them, and very often you will be 
drawn into reading the whole book. In any case, 
you will see the actual book, and will be able to 
associate what your text-book says with some real 
thing. 

How should a Pupil Teacher’s Library differ from 
other people’s? The answer is easy. It should not 
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differ at all. People used to think that a child should 
be educated almost from its cradle for the special 
work for which he is intended. In that way you 
should always be reading about education. But 
ideas have now quite changed, and it is regarded as 
most undesirable to narrow down a student in his 
reading to the subjects special to his future work. 


Your first business is to be intelligent men and | 


women, who can talk on general subjects without 


betraying that you are teachers. The reproach | 


against our profession is that we regard the great 
world as a school, and can never rise above the 
things of our own little world. I hope none of you 
will ever be ashamed of his profession ; but unless 
you want the profession 
to be ashamed of you, 
you will read widely out- 
side of its narrow de- 
mands. 


COMING MEN. 


MR. MARSHALL 
JACKMAN. 


Member of the N.U.T. Execu- 
tive ; Member of the Executive 
of the M.B.T7.A. ; Member of 
the Committee of the Assist- 
ants’ Kederation ; Chairman 
of the London Committee of 
Assistants ; Honorary General 
Secretary of the Norwood 
Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tion ; Member of the General 
Committee of the London 
Liberal and Radical Union. 


V1. 








To interview Mr. Mar- 
shall Jackman is not an 
easy task. His profes- 
sional position gives him 
many duties, and to these 
are added many more of 
a political nature. Our 
readers will be familiar 
with the name which ap- 
pears at the head of this 
sketch. During recent 
years Mr. Jackman has 
earned a popularity which 
is well merited, and we 
venture to prophesy that 
he will be among the 
foremost of our ‘Coming 
Men.’ It was after a long 
day at Russell Square that we managed to obtain a 
quiet hour with him. We found him at the National 
Liberal Club, in Whitehall Place, S.W., of which club 
he isa member. We found that Mr. Jackman made 
his appearance in the world in the year 1860, and 
that his birthplace was the City of Exeter. He spent 
his boyhood at St. John’s Hospital School, in that 
city. The school was not under Government in- 
spection, and thus the ‘annual parade day’ was 
unknown to him. He entered the scholastic pro- 
fession as a pupil-teacher at St. Thomas’ Board 
School, Exeter. Mr. T. J. Macnamara was a brother 
P.T, with him at the time. In the year 1878 Mr. 
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Jackman sat for Scholarship, and the result declared 
him thirty-eighth on the list. In 1879 he entered 
Borough Road Training College, and was placed in 
the First Division of the Certificate List each year. 
The editor of the Schoolmaster followed him to 
Borough Road in the following year. Leaving col- 
lege, Mr. Jackman was appointed by the School 
Board for London to the Webber Road School, 
Southwark. He was last year transferred to the 
Holland Street Board School, Southwark, and is at 
present engaged there as Assistant Master. 

The history of Mr. Jackman’s gradual rise in his 
profession is interesting. As far back as 1886 he 
created much discussion by a paper which he gave 
upon the necessity for 
Parliamentary represen- 
tation forthe N.U.T. For 
seven years he has been 
an active member of the 
local Committee of the 
Southwark Association, 
and during that time he 
has been constantly be- 
fore those interested in 
Union matters. In 1892 
he was nominated by the 
Southwark Association 
for the Executive of the 
N.U.T., but was unsuc- 
cessful. In September of 
the same year he was 
elected to the Executive 
of the M.B.T.A.,, and last 
year he was elected at 
the top of the poll. In 
1893 Mr. Jackman was 
again nominated for the 
ixecutive of the N.U.T., 
and at the Nottingham 
Conference of Assistant 
Teachers he was select- 
ed as a candidate. At 
the Liverpool Conference 
of the N.U.T. he was 
declared elected. The 
events of the past twelve 
months have brought 
Mr. Jackman very promi- 
nently before the public. 
In connection with the 
very serious question of 
Security of Tenure, Mr. 
Jackman’s name naturally 
occurs to every teacher. 
His efforts in behalf of 
Mr. Tunnicliffe, of Wimblington fame, will not easily 
be forgotten. Both on the platform and in the press 
did Mr. Jackman plead for the freedom of the teacher. 
The London dailies, time after time, bore ample tes- 
timony to the energy and zeal which Mr. Jackman 
threw into his attempts to bring before the public a 
thorough exposition of the existing state of circum- 
stances. The Daily Chronicle of September 7th, i892, 
published a letter from the pen of Mr. Jackman upon 
the Wimblington case, which attracted almost uni- 
versal attention. Commenting upon this contribution, 
the Daily Chronicle stated, in no unmistakeable man- 
ner, that a necessity existed for the Vice-President of 
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examinations. But by a strange psychological law it 
about that if read for the sake of this 
ultimate good, almost all the pleasure vanishes. 

You want to know what books you should read. 
Now, it may seem rather strange that I should write 
an article on the Pupil Teacher’s Library, and yet, 
whenever you ask me what books you should read, I 
‘r that I cannot tell. The truth is, that no one 
can tell‘exactly what another should read. We may 
lay down general rules, and recommend or condemn 
particular books; but, after all, eagh reader must 
choose his own books. Now, if I knew which books 
you really enjoyed reading, I could tell at once thi aut 
these are the books you ouvht to read. 

The mistake that many pupil teachers make is to 
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imagine that they must read systematically through 
what are known as the ‘great authors.’ | have 
known a pupil teacher sit down doggedly to ‘ Mil- 


ton's Complete Works,’ with the determination to 
read them right through, and then in for’ 
Spenser in the same way. Another pupil teacher of 
my acquaintance did solemnly commence, and con- 
scientiously finish, Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall.’ 
They might as well have begun Latin by learning the 
di tionary. 

You will never master vour language and literature 
by this deliberate setting of yourself to doit. No 
doubt your studies include portions from the standard 
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authors to be got up and thoroughly mastered. But 
after you have parsed and analysed the ‘ Deserted 
Village’ or ‘Macbeth,’ you are not to imagine you 
have been reading English iserature. Take my 


word for it, these books were zo/ written to be parsed 
and analysed, as so many pupil teachers seem to 
think they were. They were written to be read, 
thought over, and, above all, exjoved. Never mind 
what advice is given to other people : to pupil teachers 
the best advice that can be cviven in regard to general 
reading, is to read nothing that they do not read for 
and enjoy. 

This may seem dangerous advice, and | know that 
people will tell me that I am encouraging you 
to read nothing but sensational story-books if you 
are boys, and sentimental love-tales if you are girls. 
Sut | am not afraid of what such people say. For, in 
the first place, I am sure that no boy or girl, who 
works hard at study as you do, can ever be so far 
lost to good as to read mere trash; and, in 
the second place, if there are pupil teachers whose 
natural taste is so low that they can take pleasure in 
nothing but trash, | can only say that it is better to 
read the poorest penny dreadful (so long as it is 
not morally bad, which raises quite a different ques- 
tion) with distinct pleasure and appreciation, than to 
read Milton or Shakespeare as mere unintelligible 
and distasteful task work. 

Your rule should be to read the highest kind of 
literature that you can really enjoy. Ruskin, the 
great critic, says somewhere, that there is a danger in 
presenting too good art to people as yet untrained 
to understand it. In other words, an inferior kind of 
picture is really a better thing for some people than 
a masterpiece. His rule in art is to present to the 
student of art, not the best pictures you can get, but 
the best pictures that the student at that stage can 
truly appreciate. What is true in art, is equally true 
in literature. 

If you find that Milton is stiff and dry and hard: 


its own sake 


some 
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that Wordsworth i is ‘dull: that Browning is unintelli- 
gible, do not be discouraged. This only means that 
you are not yet ripe for those writers ; try some others, 
till you find one that you really like and can follow 
easily—Scott or Macaulay, Longfellow or Hemans, 
Mark Twain or Ingoldsby. By-and-by you will get 
beyond those comparatively easy writers, and, without 
thinking any the less of them, will think all the more 
of the greater writers they lead you up to. 

One thing which more than all others helps to keep 
pupil teachers from general reading, is the very bad 
habit, into which they cannot avoid falling, of speak- 
ing and writing of books they have not read, have 
not even seen. At your examinations you are often 
asked, who wrote so-and-so book, and when: or, 
what books did So-and-so write? This style of ques- 
tion is gradually dying out, and it is high time. It 
would be hard to imagine a more absurd or unscien- 
tific way of examining. It is of no earthly conse- 
quence who wrote a book, or when, if we know 
nothing about the book itself. If you keep your eyes 
open, you will notice in recent examinations the 
newer and better way. Quite a list of books is 
given, and you are asked to tell what some one of the 
books is about. 

Suppose you apply to your own education the 
principles which are now universally adopted in the 
education of your pupils ; for you must never forget 
that you are pupil teachers, and that the same prin- 
ciples apply to you as to your pupils. We have 
found the utter folly of putting words in the place of 
ideas or things. Things first, words afterwards, is 
the rule. But if we ourselves get up lists of veer bey 
and authors, and dates, and short summaries of the 
contents of books, we are putting mere names, mere 
words, in place of the real things—the books them- 
selves. Modern education demands that the pupil be 
perfectly familiar with things at first hand, before any 
attempt is made at naming and classifying them 
Why should literature alone be considered a suitable 
place for naming and classifying objects totally 
unknown to the pupils ? 

Do not be alarmed at the word ‘Library.’ It is 
not meant that you should buy a great number of 
books, and fill a great number of bookcases. Your 
real library consists of the books you have read, not 
of the books you possess. You may really possess 
few more volumes than the elastic-bound set you 
carry to school, and yet have a capital library in your 
head. Books are very cheap, no doubt, but they 
still cost money, and many of you cannot afford to 
spend much. Yet there is nothing so really acces- 
sible nowadays as books. All of you have the 
run of a library of some sort, and almost all of 
you have access to large and well-arranged Public 
Libraries. 

Those of you who have this advantage could not 
do better than take out all the books mentioned in 
your Literature Class-book, and see what they are 
like. Dip into them here and there, and you will be 
surprised to find how many interesting bits you will 
come across in them, and very often you will be 
drawn into reading the whole book. In any case, 
you will see the actual book, and will be able to 
associate what your text-book says with some real 
thing. 

How should a Pupil Teacher’s Library differ from 
other people’s? The answer is easy. it should not 
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differ at all. People used to think that a child should 
be educated almost from its cradle for the special 
work for which he is intended. In that way you 
should always be reading about education. But 
ideas have now quite changed, and it is regarded as 
most undesirable to narrow down a student in his 
reading to the subjects special to his future work. 
Your first business is to be intelligent men and 
women, who can talk on general subjects without 
betraying that you are teachers. The reproach 
against our profession is that we regard the great 
world as a school, and can never rise above the 
things of our own little world. I hope none of you 
will ever be ashamed of his profession ; but unless 
you want the profession 
to be ashamed of you, 
you will read widely out- 
side of its narrow de- 
mands. 


COMING MEN. 


VI.—MR. MARSHALL 
JACKMAN. 

Member of the N.U.7T: Execu- 
tive ; Member of the Executive 
of the M.B.T.A. ; Member of 
the Committee of the Assist- 
ants’ Federation ; Chairman 
of the London Committee of 
Assistants ; Honorary General 
Secretary of the Norwood 
Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tion ; Member of the General 
Committee of the London 
Liberal and Radical Union. 





To interview Mr. Mar- 
shall Jackman is not an 
easy task. His profes- 
sional position gives him 
many duties, and to these 
are added many more of 
a political nature. Our 
readers will be familiar 
with the name which ap- 
pears at the head of this 
sketch. During recent 
years Mr. Jackman has 
earned a popularity which 
is well merited, and we 
venture to prophesy that 
he will be among the 
foremost of our ‘Coming 
Men.’ It was after a long 
day at Russell Square that we managed to obtain a 
quiet hour with him. We found him at the National 


Liberal Club, in Whitehall Place, S.W., of which club | 


he isa member. We found that Mr. Jackman made 
his appearance in the world in the year 1860, and 
that his birthplace was the City of Exeter. He spent 
his boyhood at St. John’s Hospital School, in that 
city. The school was not under Government in- 
Spection, and thus the ‘annual parade day’ was 
unknown to him. He entered the scholastic pro- 


fession as a pupil-teacher at St. Thomas’ Board | 


School, Exeter. Mr. T. J. Macnamara was a brother 
P.T, with him at the time. In the year 1878 Mr. 
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Jackman sat for Scholarship, and the result declared 
him thirty-eighth on the list. In 1879 he entered 
| Borough Road Training College, and was placed in 
the First Division of the Certificate List each year. 
The editor of the Schoolmaster followed him to 
| Borough Road in the following year. Leaving col- 
lege, Mr. Jackman was appointed by the School 
| Board for London to the Webber Road School, 
Southwark. He was last year transferred to the 
Holland Street Board School, Southwark, and is at 
present engaged there as Assistant Master. 
The history of Mr. Jackman’s gradual rise in his 
_ profession is interesting. As far back as 1886 he 
created much discussion by a paper which he gave 
upon the necessity for 
Parliamentary represen- 
tation forthe N.U.T. For 
seven years he has been 
an active member of the 
local Committee of the 
Southwark Association, 
and during that time he 
has been constantly be- 
fore those interested in 
Union matters. In 1892 
he was nominated by the 
Southwark Association 
for the Executive of the 
N.U.T., but was unsuc- 
cessful. In September of 
the same year he was 
elected to the Executive 
of the M.B.T.A., and last 
year he was elected at 
the top of the poll. In 
1893 Mr. Jackman was 
again nominated for the 
I:xecutive of the N.U.T., 
and at the Nottingham 
Conference of Assistant 
Teachers he was sclect- 
ed as a candidate. At 
the Liverpool Conference 
of the N.U.T. he was 
declared elected. The 
events of the past twelve 
months have brought 
Mr. Jackman very promi- 
nently before the public. 
In connection with the 
very serious question of 
Security of Tenure, Mr. 
Jackman’s name naturally 
occurs to every teacher. 
His efforts in behalf of 
Mr. Tunnicliffe, of Wimblington fame, will not easily 
be forgotten. Both on the platform and in the press 
did Mr. Jackman plead for the freedom of the teacher. 
| The London dailies, time after time, bore ample tes- 
| timony to the energy and zeal which Mr. Jackman 
threw into his attempts to bring before the public a 
thorough exposition of the existing state of circum- 
stances. The Daily Chronicle of September 7th, 1892, 
published a letter from the pen of Mr. Jackman upon 
| the Wimblington case, which attracted almost uni- 
versal attention. Commenting upon this contribution, 
the Daily Chronicle stated, in no unmistakeable man- 
ner, that a necessity existed for the Vice-President of 
FF 2 
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the Council to have ‘some effective means of making 
the authority of reason and justice promptly felt.’ 

The Morning Leader of February 22nd, 1893, 
said 


‘Mr. Marshall Jackman, the active Secretary of the Norwood 


Liberal Association, will in all probability be one of the members 
of the new Committee of the National Union of Teachers. Mr. 
Jackman will deserve this honour at the hands of his fellows. 
Apart from the fact that he is a successful Board School instructor, 
the metropolitan teachers will no doubt remember that he was the 
first to publicly expose the political persecution of the Wimblington 


schoolmaster. Mr. Jackman has, indeed, performed an admirably 
zealous work in connection with the Union, and on the platform 
and in the press has exhibited a most intelligent resolution to im- 
prove the status of the schoolmaster. His unselfish activity has 
already secured his election to the Executive of the M.B.T.A. 
Mr. Jackman’s gentle manners 
conceal a singularly energetic 
disposition Ile has a remorse- 
less appetite for work, and he 
secks to satisfy it in many useful 
channels of public activity,’ 
Mr. Jackman worked 
hard in connection with 
the Superannuation ques- 
tion to secure London 
teachers against the in- 
justice of the Board’s 
Scheme, and thus helping 
forward the establish- 
ment of a General Pen- 
sion Scheme. On _ the 
subject of Extraneous 
Duties he waxes particu- 
larly eloquent, and the 
‘liberty of the subject ’ 
is his chief desideratum. 
That every individual 
should have perfect free- 
dom and just right to 
exercise the duties of citi- 
zenship is Mr. Jackman’s 
chief idea. He believes 
that the teacher should 
utilise his educational ad- 
vantages in the arena of 
public politics, and con- 
ceives it to be the duty of 
every competent indivi- 
dual to bring his opinions 
and influence to bear up- 
on the public questions of 
the day. It is not, there- 
fore, a matter for surprise 
to find that Mr. Jackman’s 
popularity, as well as his 
energies, are not confined 
to professional questions. 
His connection with the political world is most credit- 
able. In the General Elections of 1885 and 1886 he 
took a most active part. In the former year he was 
a local secretary and a member of the Executive of 
the Norwood Liberal Association. In 1888 he was 
elected Organizing Secretary, and in 1890 he was 
made Hon. General Secretary. At the last General 
lection he held the position uf Hon. Secretary to 
the Election Committee. He has also taken an active 
part in each of the County Council Elections in his 
division. In the area covered by the Lambeth Ves- 
try Mr. Jackman’s political influence is great. The 
increase of rates in that part of the metropolis has 
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received his careful attention, and he has headed 
more than one deputation to the Vestry on this and 
other questions. Mr. Jackman is an expert in Regis- 
tration matters. He has contributed articles to the 
London Press on the subject, and frequently repre- 
sented his party at the Revising Barrister’s Court. 

He is an authority on the Land Question, and has 
distinguished himself in various parts of London by 
his able lectures on this and the Eight Hours ques- 
tion. The General Committee of the London Liberal 
and Radical Union, which is the political organizing 
body for the metropolis, and which consists of two 
members elected by each Parliamentary division, 
claims Mr. Jackman as a member. This fact is 

significant of the value set 
upon Mr. Jackman’s pub- 
lic services. At the pre- 
sent time the eyes of all 
members of the N.U.T. 
are upon Mr. Jackman, 
because of the remark- 
able ability he is display- 
ing upon the matter of 
the Union’s finances. He 
is a most expert mathe- 
matician, and, as a Mem- 
ber of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the N.U.T. 
Executive, his aid will be 
valuable, and the gene- 
ral members of the Union 
will hear more from him. 

I ventured to sound 
Mr. Jackman on his idea 
of the future policy of the 
profession. Respecting 
the national movement of 
the Assistant Teachers, 
he said :— 

‘The Assistant Teach- 
ers have at length realised 
that they can help them- 
selves. I supported Mr. 
Moore’s proposal for a 
Federation Scheme at the 
Nottingham Conference, 
and the movement will 
still receive my support. 
I am convinced that the 
Federation of Assistant 
Teachers will not injure 
the Union, but will mate- 
rially benefit it.’ 

Since the above was 
written Federation has 

become an accomplished fact, and Mr. Jackman’s 
stand at Derby will be remembered by those who 
heard that memorable debate. 

Continuing, he said :— 

‘You know that I am an advocate for Electoral 
Districts, and I believe that, sooner or later, the 
principle will be accepted by the members of the 
Union. My greatest desire at the present time is to 
see the establishment of an adequate Sustentation 
Fund, which shall place us in a position to prevent 
any teacher accepting a post at a miserable salary, 
and enable us to maintain those whom injustice and 
caprice deprive of their means of livelihood. As 
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1. As 


assistants we must vindicate our claim to the right of 
administering corporal punishment. We have no- 
thing to fear from placing our positions before the 
public. As teachers it is our duty to educate the 
people, as well as the children in our charge.’ 

A few moments’ further conversation brought our 
interview to a close; and, as we said adieu, we could 
not help feeling that we had parted with a man who is 
already a credit to his profession, but whose destiny 
is to arrive at as high a goal of distinction as is open 
to those whom we fitly describe as ‘Coming Men.’ 


—ede——_ 


OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


I. Scale of Marks for Pupil Teachers’? Examination. 
Reading, 45. Grammar, 8o. 
Recitation, 45. Composition, 40. 
Handwriting, 40. Geography, 8o. 


Spelling, 40. History, So. 
Arithmetic, 100. Euclid, 50. 
Algebra, 50. Mensuration, 20. 


Music (Theory), 15. 
Teaching (Theory), 40. 
Needlework (Garments), 30. 


Music (Practical), 25. 
Teaching (Practical), So, 
Needlework (Examination), 60. 


TABLE OF MARKS OBTAINABLE BY EACH YEAR. 











Boys. Girls. 
Per Cent. : eee . 
rst Year. | ani Year. 3rd Year. | rst Year. | 2nd and 3rd Years. 
_ . ~ . . 
100 670 760 | 830 760 | Soo 
75 503 | 570 623 |. 570 | 600 
50 | 335 | 380 415 380 | 400 
4o 6] 268 304 332 304 | 320 
35 | 235 | 266 291 266 | 280 





(2) 75 per cent., or more, qualifies for the higher grant. 
[See, however, ().] 


(4) 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. earns the lower grant. [Sce, 
however, (g).] 


(c) 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. secures no grant. This is 
equivalent to a ‘ caution.’ 


(7) Less than 35 per cent. causes a ‘ warning’ that failure 
to the same extent next year will prevent the recognition of the 
pupil teacher as part of the school staff for the current year. 


(e) Less than 50 per cent. in any subject entails a ‘caution’ 
for that subject, This is generally expressed by the formula, 
‘but John Smith must pay attention to Arithmetic.’ 


(/) Less than 35 per cent. is followed by a ‘warning’ in 
that subject, expressed by a star (*) attached to the name of 
that subject. 


(y) No matter what the /o/a/ percentage secured may be, if 
in any subject (save History, Geography, and Music) less than 
40 per cent. be secured, no grant will be awarded. A study of 
this provision will explain many seemingly anomalous awards, 
and avoid much heart-burning. 


(4) The marks for Music will be included in the total on 
which the percentage is calculated, whether the subject be 
attempted or not. 


(‘) The Composition marks are assessed on the style of a// 
the literary subjects. 
A similar practice prevails with regard to the handwriting. 
. I. This month we insert Model Answers to the last questions in 
-nglish, 
In connection with these should be studied the notes in 
our Scholarship Course of the December 1893 issue. 


Underneath will be found a selection of Typical Examination 
Questions set by the Department. 
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i.—First YEAR. 


(a) Analysis and Parsing. 


(a) And out again 7 curve and flow 
Zo join the brimming river, 
For men may come, and men may go 
But I go on for ever. 


(B) Bud oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the distant coast. 
The breath of heaven musé swell the sail, 
Or all the toil és /osé. 


(y) Long looked the anxious squires : their eye 
Could in the darkness nought desery. 
(8) But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 


Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll, 
(e) Alas ! they had deen friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth, 
And constancy dwells in realms aéove, 
And life és thorny and youth is vain. 


(¢) A sensitive plant in a garden grew ; 
And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened é¢s fan-/ike leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 


(n) Make sentences of your own,. containing (1) an adverbial 
phrase, (2) a demonstrative adjective, (3) an infinitive of pur- 
pose, (4) a participle used as a noun, 

(2) Accidence, ele. 

(a) Give the plurals of child, staff, gas, ruby, tooth, brother, 
sow, calf, sheep, ellipsis, penny, memorandum, hero, ox, foot, 
axis, genius, 

(8) Give instances of nouns used only in the singular, only 
the plural, having only one form for singular and plural, having 
two forms for plural, 


(vy) Give the feminine of ear/, bachelor, monk, sultan, 
wizard, bridegroom, testator, widow, hero, sparrow, duke, 
slag. 

(8) Give examples of (1) collective nouns, (2) nouns of mul- 
titude, (3) abstract nouns, (4) verbal nouns, (5) proper nouns 
used as common. 


(e) Classify adjectives, 

(¢) Give the different degrees of comparison of ood, most 
beautiful, rougher, upper, round, extreme. 

’ S ’ é ’ ’ 

(») Name the interrogative adverbs, the negative adverbs, 
and all the parts of speech modified by adverbs, giving 
examples, 

(0) How many kinds of adverbs are there? Make sentences, 
each containing one of each kind. 

(«) Distinguish between possessive pronouns and pronouns in 
the possessive case. 

(«) Pronouns admit of more inflections than nouns, Prove 
by examples that this is so. 

(A) Classify pronouns, Which of them can be used both 
substantively and adjectively ? 

(u) What are relative pronouns? Illustrate their use. Com- 
pare them with interrogative pronouns, 

(v) What is meant by the passive voice ? What verbs cannot 
be placed therein ? 

(—) When is the word /o necessary before an infinitive, and 
when not? 

(0) Name five of the more important auxiliary verbs, and 
explain their meaning and use. 

(w) Give examples of some verbs which can be used either 
transitively or intransitively, with illustrative sentences. 

(p) Give the past tense and past participle of série, do, 
build, shake, hang, win, burst, sink, rise, short, raise, sing, 
lie, sit, sel, teach, get, give. 

(*) How are verbs inflected? Explain the terms, giving 
three examples in cach case, infinitive and subjunctive moods, 


(r) Distinguish between the gerund and the participle of a 
verb. 
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(3) Classily prey 
prepositional phras« 


(p) Give some exam ples of the 1S¢ 
preposition and confunction 
conjunction and adverb. 


of the same word both as 
as paapediien and adverb—as 


(x) Gavee 
and prep 


unples of compound and derivative prepositions, 
sitions of place, time, causality. 


(v) Give a table of conjunctions. 


(w) Define an interjection. 


Hlow does it differ from any 
other part of speech ? 


Ilow does it resemble a verb ? 


(c) Aliscellaneous, 


(a) Explain the terms indefinite, apposition, participial 
phrase, subordinate adverbial sentence, gender, absolute case, 
resi erb, factilive, cognate, declension, antecedent, 


(B) What is inflection? What parts of 


and for what purposes ? 


speec h are inflected, 


(y) What is meant by agreement o1 
yntax? (uot 
by sentences, 


concord in English 
any rules on this subject, and illustrate them 
(A VERY COMMON QUESTION.) 


(5) Explain the different uses of the objective case. 
(e) For what purposes do we employ the nominative case ? 
(¢) Criticise ‘ 7he possessive case denotes the possessor. 


g of the final letter or syllable in / 


(a) What is the meanin 
‘ homeward, 


, , j/ woah , / , 
wer, (udish, thyself, rivulel, when, HENCE, 


(B) What is the meaning and use of the final syllable 


NM, CHICKEHR, illen, (dén, ONCN, 


hepherdess, goodness, 

rac » righteous, shamefaced, manhood, kingdom ? 
(7) lake the following words to pieces, and tell the meaning 
of each of thei parts : friend s, coward, truthful, songster, 
f 1, cleanse, duckling, forgive, hipwright, fearsome, 


5) Give some words that are formed in the same way as the 
say what is the meaning and use 


ne, lambkin, four- 


, and in each cz 
of the termination : 


following 








der, learn 
l, i, vA 


(ey What is the exact meaning of the termination of s/ronges?, 


northern 
’ ‘ 


kindred, 





TS yer yee 
mankind, hillock, 


pric, landscape 
(¢) Form nouns from /ree, brave, absolute, pretty, loval, 
, Md. 


ty » aie, 


(») Form verbs from pure, crystal, fast, clean, assassin, 


(0) Form adjectives from /eve, falace, burden, tribe, marry, 


’ 


SECOND YEAR. 


given previously under ‘ First Year’ will not be 


(2) Analysis and Pars 


ing. 
(a) If a man ée gracious and courteous to strangers, 7/ shows 
» of the world, and that his heart is ve is/and 
cut off from other lands, but a continent that joins to them 
if he be compassionate towards the 
that his heart is /*4e the noble ¢ree 
it gives the 


fhe isa 
alt tion of othe 7a it shows 
fis wounded i/se// when 
balm. 
(8B) Shakespeare is above all writers the joe? of Nature, the 
poet ¢Aat holds uf to his readers a faithful m/rrer of manners 
nd of life //is persons act and sfeak by the influence of 
i reneral passions and principles by w/zcd all minds ave 


, and the whole system of life is continued in motion, 


| 
sitions, and explain the form and office of 


| 
| 
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In the writings of o¢/er poets, a character is ¢oo often an indi- 
vidual ; in those of Shakespeare é# is commonly a species, 


(y) The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, Aad it been early had been kind; but it has been 
delayed, 7/7 1 am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am 
solitary, and cannot impart it; till 1 am snown, and do not 
want it. 


(8) The service done, the mourners stood afar? ; he called to 
mind how he had seen her si¢éizg on that very spot, and how 
her book had /a//en on her lap as she was gazing with a 
pensive face upon the sky Another told how he had wondered 
that one so delicate as she should be so bold. 





(e) Friends we still might seem to be, 
/f my wrong could e "er forget. 
Our hands have met éu/ not our hearts ; 
1 woul/d our hands had never met. 


(¢) There have been men doth abler and greater 
Than William Pitt, though é¢ is not easy to cite them ; 
But in all history ‘here is no more patriotic spirit, 
.Vone more intrepid, and none more fre. 


(4) Paraphrasing 
(a) How beautiful is night ! 
\ dewy freshness fills the silent air ; : 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 
In full-orbed glory yonde r moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths : 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 


(B) Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he has turned 
rom wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go mark him well, 
For him no minstrel raptures swell. 


(y) Iam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
Irom the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


(8) By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed 

To join the dreadful revelry. 
Then shook the hills with thunder riven ; 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven ; 
And louder than the bolts ef heaven 

Far flashed the red artillery. 


(e) Ifow many thousands of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep! O gentle sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hushed with buzzing ni ght- flies to thy slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 


(¢) No war or battle sound 

Was heard the world around ; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng ; 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their Sovereign Lord was by. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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MODEL ANSWERS. 

ENGLISH. | 

First YEAR.—Boys AND GIRLS. } 

1. Point out the several sentences in the following extract, and 

the principal parts of each :— 

Alas! they had deen friends in youth, 

But whispering tongues can Poison truth ; 
And constancy dwells in realms adeve, 
And life is ‘herny, and youth is vain. 
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AG, AL, AR, AL (belonging to), as—demoniac, maternal, 
globular, arithmetical. 
LINE, LY (resemblance), as—lifelike, homely. 
/-N (made of)—golden; ZA (direction) —northern, &e, 


. What are interrogative and relative pronouns? Give ex- 
S | 


amples of both, and also examples showing how the same word may 
serve both purposes. Name some interrogative adverbs. 


Old definition, Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking 
questions. 
There is no need to distinguish interrogative and relative 


Subject. | Predicate. Object. 
Sentence. Kind of Sentence, Conn. ‘en Gee 
| Simple. | Enlarge. | Simple. ' Extens Simple. | Enlarge. 
} | | | | 
| had 
A. Alas! they . : } : 
A. Alas a ° PRIN, SENT. | they | (alas) been —_ 
oo? - friends aameted | 
j | | 
' 7 
| | | 
PRIN. SENT. | | | } i tal 
B. But. . .« truth | Co-ord. and Adv. | but tongues | whispering | can } sg A 2 | 
. al truth 
with A. | | } } 
ae | 
PRIN. SENT. } | in realms 
C. And. . . above Co-ord. and | constancy | } dwells above 
2 > | | j 
with 2, (place) | 
} oo ' 
a \ | 
| PRIN. SENT. | 
D, And. . thorny Co-ord. | and life is thorny 
| with Band Cc. | | 
| | 
PRIN. SENT. | | 
E And. . « vain | Co-ord. and youth | is vain 
with 2B, C, and D. | } } 


2. Parse the words in the above extract which are printed in italics, 
Alas An interjection denoting emotion. The interjection 
most resembles a verb, and has been called ‘a 
condensed sentence.’ 
been Past part. of the verb ‘to be,’ forming, with ‘had,’ 
the pluperfect tense; it is a copulative verb. 


friends Com. noun, 3rd plural, com., nom. case after ‘had | 


been.’ 
whispering Pres. part. of verb ‘to whisper,’ used as adj., qual. 
‘tongues’ attributively. 
can Verb, defect. indef. irreg. trans. act., indic., pres., plu., 
3rd, agrs. with subj. ‘tongues,’ and gov. ‘ (to) poison.’ 
(to) poison Verb, prolative reg. trans. act. infin., gov. by ‘can’ 
and govng. ‘truth,’ 
above Adv. used as adj., qual. ‘realms’ attributively. 
is. . Verb, cop. irreg. intrans., indic., pres., sing., 3rd, 
agrs. with its subj. ‘ life.’ 
thorny Adj. of quality, pos., qual. ‘life’ predicatively. 
3. Give some examples of the use of suffixes, or terminations, 
showing how— 
(2) Nouns may be formed from verbs ; 
(4) Verbs may be formed from adjectives ; 
(c) Adjectives may be formed from nouns. 

The suffix ev is commonly used to form nouns from verbs. 
It denotes agent. 

(a) A swimmer is one who swims. 

A singer is one who sings. 
A speaker is one who speaks, &c. 

The suffixes art, or, ent, ant, ar, ard, are similarly used— 
(e.g.) braggart, actor, student, assistant, liar, drunkard ; age, 
ary, lock, denote an abstract quality—(e.g.) tillage, com- 
mentary, wedlock. 

(4) The following are used to form verbs from adj.: EN (to 
make)—weaken, brighten, sweeten, &c. FY (to make)— 
purify. ISE (to make)—brutalise, civilize, 7 (frequenta- 
live, but causative after adj.)—linger (from long), lower. SZ 
(to make)—cleanse, rinse (Ger. rein, pure). 

(c) Suffixes used to form adj. from nouns: FUL, ATE, 
SOME, Y = full of—(e.g.) fruitful, affectionate, troublesome, 

watery. 





} 


he question § 2 


pronouns as separate classes. For, taking t ho 
did it ?’ and the answer ‘1 am he,’ we find the full sentence is 
‘Iam he who did it’; where the antecedent is composed of 
the answer. Thus we see the meaning of the following defini- 
tion: ‘An interrogative pronoun is a relative in search of an 
antecedent’ (Phil. Mus.), 
Interrogatives are underlined in following examples : 
Who was there ? Which is it ? 
Relative pronouns, besides standing for nouns 
(1) Refer to noun already stated = antecedent; 
(2) Join sentences. 
(e..) *The sun is bright, which shines on the earth.’ If 
there were no relatives we should say ‘and it.’ 
Same word used as 
Interrogative: Who didit? Which did he require ? 
Relative : The man, whe was ill, is dead; I have the 
things which I asked for. 
Interrogative adverbs are WHEN, WHENCE, 
WHITHER, WHERE, LIOW, IWdITY, formed from who. 


5. Verbs in the infinitive sometimes have the word ‘to’ before 
them, and are sometimes without it. Explain this, and say when 
the word ‘to’ is necessary and when it is not used, 

(a) The infinitive without ‘to’ is used (1) after the auxiliary 
verbs do, may, can, shall, will; and also after bid, dare, let, make, 
must, &c.; ¢.¢. Ido not /‘fe this. Bid him /earv his lesson, &e. 

(2) After many verbs denoting perception, (as) hear, feel, 
see, view, behold, Xc.; ¢.¢., 1 did not hear you ca//, He felt 
a hand fouch him. 

(3) After had better, had rather, and than; ey., We had 
better degin again. Sooner than swémit I am ready to die. 

(2) The infinitive wi// ‘to’ is commonly used as the subj. 
or 07, of a verb, as— 

To hesitate is to be lost. 
I like fo rise early. 

Etymologically the two forms are distinct, the one without 

‘to’ in Anglo-Saxon ending in av 
Writ-an to write. 

The one with ‘to’ ended in anne, and was the dative of the 

infinitive declined 
Writ-anne = to write. 
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The man whom you see was there: whom is sing., 3rd, 








6. What is meant by agreement or concord in English syntax ? 
(uote any rules on this subject, and illustrate them by sentences. masc. 
by concord or agreement, we mean the inflections that are It is 1 who am in fault : who is sing., Ist, com. 
unimon ty different parts of speech following from their rela- 
tionship. “ars . . + . . - + 
CONCORD OF VERI ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSTION. 
rhe verb agrees with its subj. in number and pers., as— Boys AND GIRLS.—SECOND YEAR. 
I wurite—wnite is Ist pers. sing. (Answer Questions 1 and 2 and two others.) 
You write—write is 2nd pers, plu. s Kee =i 
He writes—writes is 3rd pers. sing. 1. Analyse the following sentences, pointing out the principal 
When there is more than one “subj. the verb must be plural, | parts of each, and the way in which the several sentences are re- 
rhe captain and the mate were there. lated to each other. vi 
‘Two or more sing. subj. connected by OR or NOR require a Parse also the words printed in italics. 
ngular verb, ; Lither the captain or the mate was there, &c. ‘The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
% labours, Aad it been early, had been kind ; dut it has been 
CONCORD OF PRONOUNS. delayed, ¢i// 1 am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am 
l'ronouns agree in gen., number, and pers, with the nouns solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, and do not 
for which they stand, a want it.’—Dr. Johnson. 
Subject. Predicate. Object. 
ntcnce. Kind of Sen. Conn, i “a a 
Simple. Enlarge. Simple. Extens. Simple. Enlarge 
a 
i, The notice . Prin. Sent tic The had been | | 
kind done, ones which, &c. kind | 
| } 
; vic] S j | 
Kt. which . a b ub. \dj. have been | to take of my 
abours sent. to 4, you pleased | which labours 
qual, notice, } 
Cc’. had < rly Adv. Sent. j 
of Condition “ “ had been 
to A, mod. Lif] ™ early | 
had been. 
! 
J, it clayec rin. Se : 
Diu . . delayed B wo — - s has heen till ; 
o-ord, ane yu 1 i 
; delaye << -s % 
Adv. with 4. yed . 
— 
£. ull. indifferent Sub. Adv, 
of time to 
: am 
D), mod, till I ‘ndiff 
aes Tail indifferent 
delayed. 
| én — 
meas « « S Sub. Adv. 
Sent. (to) enjoy 
: an bg n : 
Co-ord, and [1] can ot it 
with /. 
| 
‘ — 
G. till . solitary Sub. Adv. 
of ume to am | 
D, mod. ull I solitar } 
has been — | pr 
delayed. an 
| 
47. and it Sub. Adv, | 
Sent. S (to) impart 
Cen. and [1] can not it 
with G. 
‘ — § 
/. ull . . known Sub. Adv. 
otf time to am 
PD, mod. till I : 
a Se known 
cle layed. | 
. { » 
nd . . it Adv. Se 
‘ v. Sent. (to) want 
Co-ord, and fl] do not it 


with /. 
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2. Paraphrase the following passage :— 
How beautiful is night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven : 

In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths : 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads 

Like the round ocean, girded with the sky. 
How beautiful is night !—Sou¢hey. 


Night is most charming, for one seems invigorated by the soft 
stillness of the dewy atmosphere ; 

All is perfectly clear ; there is no mist, not a cloud, nor 
even the slightest trace or tint of anything to conceal or disturb 
the peaceful appearance of the sky. 

There we can see the heavenly moon in all her splendour, 
gently revolving through endless space ; and by means of her 
calm and constant light, we can observe that, like the sea, the 
plain appears to be circular in form, being bounded and en- 
closed on all sides by the heavens. 

We can scarcely imagine how lovely such a night as this is. 


3. What are demonstrative, distributive, and compound relative 
pronouns respectively? And why are they so called? Give ex- 


amples, 


Demonstrative Pronouns point out with more or less pre- 
cision the things to which they refer. 
Root monstro (L.) I point out. 
The Dem, Pro. are :—This, that (sing.) ; these, those (plu.); 
such, same, self, yon. 
Sent. :—‘ Virtue and vice have different results; ¢i/s (the 
latter) leads to misery, that (the former) to happiness.’ 
: Distributive Pronouns not only represent nouns, but denote 
all the individuals of a class viewed apart from one another. 
(L.) dis = asunder ; /77bu0 = I give or divide. 
The Distrib. Pro. are :—Each, every, either, neither. 
sent, :— 
Compound-Relative Pronouns are formed from the Simple 
Relatives by the addition of the particles ever and so. 
(L.) Com = together ; Jono = I set = (composed of parts). 
The Compound Relatives are :—Whoever, whosoever, whoso, 
thatever, &c. 
Sent.:—The man, whoever he may be, who did this, will be 
punished, 








Com. noun, sing., 3rd, neu., nom. case, subj. to 
‘had been.’ 


Rel. pro. (antecedent=notice), sing., 3rd, neu., obj. 
case, gov. by ‘Zo fake.’ 

Past part. of verb ‘Zo de,’ aux. of passive voice. 

Past part. of verb to please, reg. trans., pass., infin. 
past, 


Pers. pro., sing., 3rd, neu., nom., subj. to ‘had 
been. 

Verb, irreg. intrans. , indic., pluperf., sing., 3rd, 
agrees with subj. ¢ zz.’ 

Past tense of verb ‘to have,’ aux. of perfect tense. 

Past part. of verb ‘to be,’ aux. of pass, voice. 


Verb, irreg. intrans., indic., pluperf., sing., 3rd, 
agrs. with subj. zofice. 


Co-ord. and adv., conj., joins ‘ Zhe notice. . kind’ 
fe 8. 1 


Conjunctive adv. of time, mod. ‘as deen delayed.’ 

Per. pro., sing. Ist, com., nom., subj. to ‘ am.’ 

Adj. of quality, pos., qual. ‘7’ predicatively. 

Verb, irreg. intrans., indic., pres., sing., Ist., agrs. 
with subj. ‘7.’ 

Verb, def., irreg. trans., act., indic., pres., sing., Ist, 
agrs, with subj. [I.] 

Adv, of neg., mod. ‘can.’ 


Verb, reg. trans., act., infin., gov. by ca, and gov. 
z¢ in obj. case. 


Pers. pro., sing., 3rd., neu., obj., gov. by ‘impart.’ 


Past. part. of verb ‘to know,’ irreg. trans., pass., 
infin., past. 


* To cach his sufferings—all are men.’ (Gray.) 
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4. Explain the exact force and meaning of the syllables printed 
in italics in the following words :—/re-eminent, /re¢ernatural, 
Action, Vice-President, Efficiens, Responsive, Visié/e, Aetrospect, 
enultimate, Lega?. 


Word. Kali po le and Meaning of Word. 
PRE-EMINENT | PRE-=before or Distinguished 
| above (L. Prefix) above the rest 
PRETER-NATURAL | PRETER- = beyond Contrary to 
| (L. Prefix) nature 
ACTON -LON = state | State of acting 


(L. Athx) 
VICE = instead of | One who acts as 
(L. Pretix) President 
EFFIC/ENT -ENT = state State of being 

(L. Affix) able to do 
anything 
Making answer 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


RESPONS/VE -IVE = (L.-ivus) 
make ; able 
-IBLE = ability | That may be 
(L. Afiix) seen 
RETRO- = back- | A looking-back 
ward (L. Prefix) | on things past 
PEN- = almost Almost at the 

(L. Pretix) end 
| -AL = pertaining to | Pertaining to 
(L. Affix) | law 


} 


VISJBLE 
RETROSPECT 
PENULTIMATE 





LEGAL 


} 


5. Inthe case of each of the following words, make two sentences, 
in one of which it shall be used as a Preposition, and in another as 
a Conjunction :—For, Notwithstanding, Until, Except, Since. 

(i.) or. —He did it for my sake. (Prep.) 

‘ He lived, for life may long be borne.’ (Conj.) ? 

(ii.) Motwithstanding. — 

Notwithstanding his conduct he was liberated. (Prep.) 
He will do it notwithstanding that I warned him, (Conj.) ? 

(ili.) Untid.—He waited wnti/ his turn. (Prep.) 

He stayed wil his time had expired. (Conj.) 

(iv.) Zxcept.—All except the last. (Prep.) 

Ye shall perish except ye repent. (Conj.) ? 

(v.) Since.— 

Since you will not obey, I shall punish you. (Conj.)? 
I have not seen you since the day you left. (Prep.) 

It is doubtful whether 1, 2, 4, 5 are ever Conj. 

Note that ‘¢iat’ was formerly inserted after them—Since 
that you, &c. They may be described as Prep., governing 
sentences. 

6. Explain and illustrate as you would to a class the difference 
between :—- 

Co-ordinate and Subordinate. 

Active and Passive. 

A phrase and a sentence, 

Literal and figurative language. 

Co-ordinate = equal rank or order. 

Sub-ordinate = inferior rank or order. 

Co-ordinate Conjunctions are those which join words, 
clauses, or sentences which are independent one of another, 

Subordinate Conjunctions are those which join clauses and 
sentences of which one is in a relation of defendence upon the 
other. 

Construct with aid of a Co-ordinate Conjunction a pair of 
sentences, as :— 

(a) The wind has ceased avd the rain is falling ; and by aid 
of a Subordinate Conjunction— 

(4) I will come 7/1 can get leave. 

In (a) we can leave out ‘avd’ and still the meaning would 
be unchanged. ‘The sentences are of equal importance and 
therefore Co-ordinate. 

But with ‘7/’ it is different, as this word expresses a con- 
dition, and makes the second sentence limit the meaning of the 
first. 

A sentence like this, therefore, which makes no independent 
assertion, is Subordinate (inferior order). 

When the Grammatical Subj. is the doer the Verb is in the 
Active Voice. 

When the Subj. is the suferer the Verb is in the Passive 
Voice. 

Active = doing ; Passive = suffering. 

(a) Active. —The man 4icked the horse. 

(4) Passive. —The horse was kicked by the man. 
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In (2) the Subj. ‘ man’ do 
kicked is in Active Voice. 

In (4) the Subj. ‘/eorse’ suffers by being kicked, therefore 
verb wa /is in Passive Voice. 

A sent is 2 group of words expressing a complete thought, 
and must ] ential parts ; a ',, the thing about 
which something i d, and the red. (a finite verb) which 


the kicking, therefore the verb 


ec two ¢ 


states what we thin bout the Subj. as: 
ub, Pred. 
Ih fichts. 
But a Phrase i roup of words conveying some significa- 


tion the sense of which is not complete, as:— 
*'To hunt the hare. 
* Ilaving stolen the fox,’ &c. 

These groups of words require a finite verb to make them 

into sentences, as: = 
To hunt the hare 7s pleasant, &c. 

Language is /i/eral when it exact/y describes something, 
as:—‘ That statesman was long a support to the throne.’ , 

But if, to give a stronger meaning to the mind, we employ 
an uncommon form of expression, contrasting it by illustrating 
it with something else, we call it Agurative language, as:— 
That statesman was long a fi//ar of the throne. 

Here, to make the meaning more forcible, we use a fi//ar as 
an illustration of the statesman supporting the power of the 
throne, 

Tuirrp Yrear.—Boys ANpD GIRLS. 


1. Paraphrase the following extract from Coleridge’s ‘Hymn to 
Mont Blane,’ and explain separately the meaning of the words 
printed in italic 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 

Oh, struggling with the darkness all the night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink : 

Companion of the morning star at daz, 

Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 

Co-h id, wake, oh, wake and utter praise ! 
Who sank ‘Ay sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of Jerfetual streams ? 


‘ea 


Thou art the only monarch of the valley, and being so lofty 
and magnificent, appearest during njght-time to wrestle with 
the darkness, and to be quite close to the stars, no matter in 
what quarter of the heavens they may appear to be ; also when 
day breaks thou seemest to be in close proximity to the morn- 
ing star, andthe ruddy glow of dawn is so reflected on thy 
elevated brow, that thou hast the semblance of an earthly star, 
and like the dawn dost warn us of the approach of day. 
Rouse, oh, rouse thyself, and offer up thanksgiving to that 
Supreme Power that made thee so bold and firm, caused thee 
to be such a welcome sight, and made streams to flow from thy 
sides continually. ? 
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Word. Meaning. 


DAWN The break of day; the first 
appearance of light in the 
| morning. 

} —-+--- se 

CO-HERALD Companicn of another herald. A 


herald is a forerunner, a har- 
binger, something that warns 
of the approach of anything. 


THY SUNLESS PILLARS 


Here the poet supposes the 
mountain to have a founda- 
tion; therefore the sunless 
pillars mean that part under- 
ground which supports (like 
pillars) the mountain. 


PERPETUAL 





Never ceasing ; continuing with- 
out intermission. 


2. Select from the foregoing passage any epithets which are not 
employed in a literal, but in a figurative or poetical sense ; and say 
how you would explain their appropriateness to a class of older 
scholars. 

The whole piece is a series of metaphors in which a moun- 
tain is represented as struggling with darkness and Jdeing 
visited by stars—stars climbing and sinking in the heavens—a 
mountain being a star’s companion—the mountain itself is 
called a s/ar—it is also made to awake and utter praise—it has 
suntless pillars—its countenance has a rosy light—it is also a 
parent of streams. 

A metaphorical expression {!s one in which the name of one 
thing, action, or condition is put for the name of another 
thing, &c., on account of some real or fancied resemblance 
between them. 

The above metaphors are used to embellish the style of the 
piece, to bring the sense more vividly to the mind ; they give 
ample scope for variety of description; they are judiciously 
used, not being too gay or too elevated ; they raise A/easant 
contrasts ; and the resemblance is easy of comprehension. 





3. Analyse the following passage, and parse the words printed 
| in italic : * By labour and intent study, wich I take ¢o de my por- 
tion in this life, joined with the strong /rofense of nature, I might 
perhaps /eave something so written to aftertimes as they should not 
willingly /et die.’ 


} 
| 


' 


| Subject Predicate. ! Object. 
h f Senten ( n ; 
Simp. Enlarge. Simp. | E-xtens. Simp. Enlarg. 
at | Prin, Sent I might B ads [to] leave | Sess 
v ( n ugh . ° e ° } . 
‘ « } ee | = Y something . . die 
| | } - nature : 
} 
— 
} | 
Sub. Adj. Sent. | | 
, to A. qual. 1) which . |. . me 
B which . . life | ,, qual [ | take p ) 43 in this life 
1 ur’ and | (2) to . portion 
oe | 
| | 
} | rae | 
—— Sub. Adj. Sent. t [to] let 
we 2» 6 to A. qual they should a (1) [to] die 
, lie oe ee é willingly 
. elhing, | ole (2) as 
Whicl Rel. pro. (antecedents ‘Zatour? and ‘ study’), plu., 3rd, | something Com. noun, sing., 3rd, neu., obj., gov. by § Zeave.’ 
neu., obj., gov. by * Za ° . ’ . ard 
z as Quasi-rel. pro. (antecedent ‘ something’), sing., 3t% 
to be Verb., cop., irreg., intrans., infin., gov. by ‘ ¢ake.’ neu., obj., gov, by ‘[/o] Zet.’ 
propense Com. noun, sing., 3rd., neu., obj., gov. by prep. ‘with,’ | [to] let Verb., irreg., trans., act., infin., gov. by ‘ shou/d, and 
~ a %« ‘ ’ 
’ - as } gov. ‘as’ and ‘ [to] die. 
[to] leave Vi irreg., trans., act., infin., gov. by ‘ migh#,’ and | - 


> in the obj. case, 


[to] die 


Verb., reg., intrans., infin., gov. by ‘[¢o] Zet.’ 
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4. Trace to their origin eight of the following words, give their 
exact meanings and employ each of them in a sentence of your 
own :—Methinks, Thoroughfare, Edification, Precipitous, Sinecure, 
Dormitory, Audible, Humorous, Locomotive, Centrifugal, Com- 
modity, Nutriment. 


Word. j Origin. Meaning. Sentence. 


j 


(L.) Prefix sine | Au office with | The office 


SINECURE 


} = without little or no ‘Master of 
cura = case, | work _at- the Buck- 
office tached to it hounds’ is a 


| sinecure. 


! 
DORMITORY | (L.) Dormio= | a sleeping | The dormi- 
} Isleep | room, | tories have 
-tory = of or be- been heated. 
longing to 


AUDIBLE (L) audio =I | anything that | His voice was 
hear may be heard scarcely 


-ible = ability audible. 


CENTRIFUGAL | (L.)centrum= tendency to The earth has 
centre fly off from a centrifugal 
fugio = I flee the centre. force. 
descriptive of His plays are 
anything very humor- 
that excites ous, 
* laughter. 


HUMOROUS (L.) humor = 
fluid moisture 


-ous = full of 


iV. B.—There were supposed to be four moistures or humours 
in the body, on the due proportion and combination of 
which the disposition of body and mind depends. 


LOCOMOTIVE | (L.) locus= A thing that | Locomotives 


place moves from travel at a 
motum = to place to very great 

move place, a | speed, 

steam en- | 

gine. | 


| . 

COMMODITY | (L.) commo- | anythingthat Wool is the 
dus =suit- | is useful, staple com- 
able goods, modity. 

-ity = state | wares, 


NUTRIMENT (L.) nutrio=I All the nutri- 
| ment is ex- 


tracted, 


food ;_ that 
nurse = or | which nour- | 
nourish ishes. 

nutrimentum | | 

| nourishment | 


5. By what tokens can you often recognise at once that a word 
is (a) of purely English, (4) of Latin, or (c) of Greek origin ? 

The purely English words denote mainly (besides natural 
objects) such objects and occupations as belong to a primitive 
state of civilization. 

They include :—Names of kindred ; home ; domestic life ; 
simpler natural feelings of body and mind ; seasons ; heavenly 
bodies, &c. ; as :—father—hearth—drink—glad—fire—spring 
—day—sun, &c. 

Grammatical characteristics are :—Demonstrative adj., as :— 
the, this; the pronouns; numerals; auxiliary and defective 
verbs ; most prepositions ; conjunctions ; irreg. adj. ; most 
monosyllabic words ; words with distinctive English prefixes 
or suthixes, 

Words of Latin origin are those which have Latin prefixes 
and suffixes and roots. ega/ terms, as :— 

Advocate, attorney, felony. 

Words relating to war, feudalism, and the chase, as :— 
Armour, chivalry, lance, scutage, quarry. 

Some ecclesiastical terms as :— 
Chapter, cloister, disciple, &c. 
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Nawes of foreign animals, trees, plants, Xc., as : 

Beet, box, cedar, elephant, &c. 
If words have Greek prefixes, suffixes, and roots, they are 
generally of Greek origin, as : 
An-archy, asterish, phonetic. 
A considerable number of Greek words are terms connected 
with arts, sciences, and literature, as :— 
Music, geography, and poetry. 
Some words are derived from more than one language, and 
are called Aydrids. 
(e.g.) martyrdom:—martyr (Gr.), dom (Sax.). 

6. Give examples of participial phrases and of adverbial sen- 
tences, and point out with examples the principal varieties of the 
latter. 

Examples of Participial Phrases are in italics :— 
The man humming a tune began to work. 
The girl having finished her lesson went home. 
Singing a song is nice. 
Adverbial clauses may be arranged in the following 
classes :— 
Time, as :—KE very one listens when he speaks, 
Place, as — Whither / go ye cannot come. 
Manner, as :—It turned out as / expected. 
Degree, as :—He is not as tall as I thought Ae was [/a//]. 
Cause, as :—I love him decause he is good, Sc. 
Adverbial clauses may modify the meaning of a verb, an adj., 
or adv., as: 
My father died when 7 was born. 
I am as cold as ice [és]. 
He behaved as well as he could. 


First YEAR. 
1. Tlow would you illustrate by a diagram, that § = 4° and that 
f+ §=17;? 
2. (Boys.) By how much is the sum of 2°056 and ‘92 greater 
than their product ? Ans, 1°0S445. 


(Girls.) Find (4y practice) how much one man will gain upon 
another in § miles 260 yards, if he gains 22 yards in each quarter of 
a mile. Ans. 453 yards. 

— 

3. (Boys.) How many ounces of gold at £3°89375 per oz. are 
contained in a lump worth £113°6975? Ans. 29} ounces. 

” —_—— 

(Girls.) Divide 79,875 by 63 by short division, Give a reason for 
your method of determining the remainder, 

Ans. 1267, remainder 54. 





4. Write in Large-hand the words— 
Uvula, Vesicle, Wyvern, Xerasia, Yttria, Zigzag. 
Write in Small-hand— 
‘Fiend, Ghost, and Sprite that haunt the night, 
The Hags and Goblins do us know.’ 
5. Analyse the following lines and parse the italicised words :— 
‘Morn in the white wafe ef the morning star 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold, 
We rose, and each by other drest with care, 
Descended to the court.’ 
6. (a) Describe the different functions of the relative pronoun. 
(4) When would you use who, which, that, and as ? 
7. Write out the account of ‘ King Alfred and the cakes,’ 
8. Draw a political map of England south of the Thames, 
g. Give some account of the physical features of Ireland, 
10. Enumerate the provinces of Australia, giving the capitals, 
area, productions, and population, 
11. Give the dates of the establishment of the various Saxon 
kingdoms. 
12. What do you understand by—Aundred, tithing, frankpledge, 
she riff i 
13. ‘Zhe period of the Danish invasions divides itself into three 
parts, during each of which a different object was aimed at,’ Fully 
explain this statement. 
14. Give rules for the position of the hand, pen, body, and book 
in writing. 
15. Complete each of the following bars by adding eve note at 
the end :— 
4 Jig (-)- | 
2 2 
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Re-write the following in two-pulse measure, halving the value of 
every note and rest :— 


d :-—Ir : m:—|l—:—|d@ cf ir cd | 


. Write out the compounds of Sv and Fere. 


- 
a) 


17. Write out present indicative of avoir conjugated negatively. 
Write out imperfect indicative of é¢ve conjugated interroga- 
tively. 
Write out past definite indicative of donner conjugated 
negatively and interrogatively. 


SECOND YEAR, 


1. (Zoys.) What is the rate per cent. received for money invested 
in the 4 per cents. at 834? Ans. 4# per cent. 


(Girls.) Make out the following account :— 


Answer. 

<x 2. ¢@ 
478 lbs. @, Is. o}d. per Ib. - : - - 24 7 11h 
299 Ibs. (@ Is. 93d. per Ib. . - - - 2615 8% 
175 lbs. (@, 8s. od. per doz. Ibs. . - - 516 8 
48olbs. @ £1 10s. 4d. per qr. - - - 26 00 
Total - - - - £83 0 4 





2. (Boys.) If the work done by a man, a woman, and a boy be in 
the proportion of 3, 2, 1, and if 12 men, 15 women, and 15 boys 
can complete a certain work in 270 days, in what time would 
18 men, 12 women, and 12 boys complete it ? Ans. 243 days. 

— 

(Girls.) Reduce 3, $2, go» ahty to decimal fractions, and explain 
why the first three produce recurring fractions, 

Ans. °*42857i ; 1°72; °07 ; °044. 





3. Multiply 869,875 by 78,946, and test the result by ‘casting 


out the nines.’ Ans. 68, 673,151,750. 
4. As in First Year. 
5. Paraphrase— 
‘/Tome they brought her warrior dead : 
She zor swooned nor uttered cry : 
All her maidens watching said, 
** She must weep, or she will die.’ 
Then they praised him soft and /ow, 
Called him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and zod/est foe ; 
Yet she neither spake nor moved.’ 


? 


6. Analyse the above passage and parse the words in italics. 


7. Give the meaning of each part of the following words :— 
Indestructible, Porosity, Connexion, Indifferent, and Presuppose. 


8 Draw a map of Italy. 
9. Give some account of the rivers Indus and Volga. 


10. When it is noon at Greenwich, what is the time at places in 
40°, 180° W. long., and 45° E. long. ? When it is 12 o'clock at 
the North Pole, what time is it at Greenwich ? 

11. Give dates of loss of Normandy, Magna Charta, battles of 
Barnet, Lincoln, Lewes, and Evesham. 

_ 12, Write a short life of Wiclif, and show what part.of his teach- 
ing had the effect of stirring up the common people. 

13. What do you know of the Mad Parliament ? 

14. (Boys.) Write out Euclid I., 17. 

Show otherwise than by Euclid’s method that two interior 
angles of a triangle are less than two right angles. 


(Girls.) What are the chief offices of food? Mention a few 
typical foods ? 


15. Name eight words, in the spelling of which young children 


often make mistakes, and explain by what sort of exercises such | 


mistakes may be corrected or avoided. 


16. Add a major third above, and a minor third below each of 
the following notes :— 








7 T 1] 
1 | a 


spans i Ss } p-< —4i OR 


Between which tones of the common major scale are the following 
intervals found :—(@) major sixths, (4) minor sevenths ? 





_— 
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17. Decline /oguax, asfer, meus, tu. Compare audax, Superus, 
diligens, graviter ; OR 

Supply to each of the following nouns an adjective agreeing 
with it in number and gender :—année, travaux, parapluie, ardoises, 
chambre, eaux, faim, promenade. 


THirD YEAR. 

1. (eys.) A circular race-path is 1,078 yards round, A and B 
start, back to back, to run round it. The one runs at the rate of 
| 12 miles and the other at_12$ miles per hour, When and where 
will they first meet ? ; 

Ans. 528 and 550 yards from start ; 14 mins. 





(Girls.) If 357 hams each weighing 19 lbs. can be bought for 
4399, how many hams weighing 17 lbs. can be bought for £210. 
Ans, 210 hams. 


2. (Boys.) What will be the cost of painting a room 52 ft. long, 
18 ft. wide, and 11 ft. high, (@ 2s. 3d. per square yard, allowing for 
three windows each 6 ft. X 4 {t., and for two fireplaces each 5 ft. x 
6 ft. ? Ans. £12 2s, od. 


(Girls.) Subtract ‘154 of 11o0zs. from ‘077 of 2lbs. 7 ozs., and 
give the result as a fraction of 11lbs. Ans. $485, Or °0074375. 





3. Of an electric cable }4 rests on the bottom of the sea, yy hangs 
in the water, and 2343 yards are employed on land, What is the 


length of the cable? Ans, 2,691 ti yds, 
4. As in First Year. 
5. Paraphrase :— 
*¢ Z/ave patience,” I replied, ‘* evrse/ves are full 
Of social wrong ; and mayée wildest dreams 
Are du the needful pre/udes of the truth : 
For me, the genial day, the happy crowd, 
The sport half-science, //// me with a faith, 
This fine old world of exrs is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart, Patience! Give 7 time 


Zo learn its limbs : there is a hand /Aaé guides.” ’ 


6. Analyse the above passage and parse the words in italics, 

7. Give an account of the origin of each of the following words, 
distinguishing the root syllables from prefixes and affixes, and show- 
| ing the meaning of each part :— 

Withstand, Dishonour, Recapitulate, Mistake, Sublunary, 
| Forgo, Foretell, Retrospection, Universal. 


8. Draw a map of the western half of the Mediterranean, 





g. Give notes of a lesson on the Soudan. 


10. A prisoner in Siberia made his escape and travelled across 
the continent to Calcutta. Describe his journey. 


11. For what events are the years 1513, 1537, 1547, 1554, 1568, 
and 1603 noted? 
12. Give a short life of Wolsey or of Raleigh. 
13. Write down a genealogical table of the Tudors, 
14. (Boys.) Write out Euclid L, 40. 
Prove that the line joining the bisections of the sides of a 
triangle is parallel to the base. 


(Girds.) What are the best kinds of artificial lighting? State ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

15. Write out notes of a lesson on one of these subjects :— 
(2) Ratio, (6) English Cathedrals, or (c) Bees (/or Znfants). 





16. Write below each of the following intervals its name (minor 


third, etc.) :— 
iH OR 
—— 


O41 + + r 4 
we Bho 
| Gri, ——— 


Write (in figures) distinctly over each note and rest in the follow- 
ing passage its value in pulses or fractions of a pulse :-— 


r. :d | 
17. Write out in full the imperative passive of vincio, 3rd pers., 
plural, subjunct. of ma/o, and the 3rd pers., plur., perf., subjunct. 
of fio ; OR 
Write out in full the present indicative of punir, the imperfect 
subjunctive of recevoir, the pluperfect of rompre, and the pre- 
sent subjunctive of vouloir. 
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NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 
Suitable for‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 


139. 


Tue Quaker ann THE Seaman.—During the war 


speed as well, wetted his pack at the next water ; 


| but his load became the heavier, and he broke down 


with America, a Quaker was on board an American | 


ship engaged in close combat with an enemy. He 


a stout Briton climbing up the vessel by a rope 


which hung overboard. Seizing a hatchet; the 


under it. 
143- 

Deceivep py Apprearances.—Not long ago a mis- 
sionary fell among cannibals, who, after holding a 
conference, decided to cook him for supper. They 
communicated their intention to the unfortunate 


H | man, who, however, strongly advised them not to 
preserved his peace principles calmly until he saw | 


Quaker looked over the side of the ship and re- | 


marked: ‘Friend, if thee wants that piece of rope, 
thee may have it;’ when, suiting the deed to the 
word, he cut off the rope, and down went the poor 


fellow to his long watery home ! 


140. 

A Novet Notiox.—A certain cattle-station in 
Oucensland being overrun with kangaroos, who ate 
up all the grass, the owner determined to get rid of 
them, but how he did not know, since he could not 


poison them for fear of killing his own cattle. At | 


last he determined to catch an ‘old man’ kangaroo 
and dress him up, which he did in an old shirt, a 
felt hat, and a large bell strapped securely round 
his neck. The kangaroo was then set at liberty, 
and, of course, tried immediately to rejoin his herd. 
This they strongly resented, as they could not quite 
understand his unsightly dress, Finding it impos- 
sible to rid themselves of their companion, they fled, 
and he after them in hot pursuit, much to the satis- 
faction of the station-owner, who felt confident that 
he would not be troubled with kangaroos any more. 


141. 





| 


| 


| 


{ 


devour him, saying he was very unpalatable. ‘See,’ 
said he, ‘I will give you a piece of my leg to eat, 
and you will no longer wish to eat me.’ With these 
words he produced a knife, cut a slice from his leg, 
and sent it the round of the cannibals. The unani- 
mous decision, after tasting it, was to let him go free. 
The leg was of cork! 
144. 

Aw Inp1an Srory.—An elephant and a goat once 
quarrelled as to which could eat the most; and to 
settle the question they went into a meadow. After 
they had each eaten for a long time, the goat lay 
down upon a rock to chew the cud. ‘What are you 
doing?’ said the elephant, stopping to look at him. 
‘Il am only eating this rock,’ said the goat, munching 
away; ‘and when I have done that I am going to 
eat you.’ The elephant, terrified at this dreadful 
threat, ran’ away; and since that time he has never 
dared to enter a town in which there was a goat. 


145. 
Conscience-Stricken. — An important public ex- 
amination was taking place, and, according to cus- 
tom, one of the examiners took up his watch in the 
gallery above. Thus, unseen by the competitors, he 
had a complete bird’s-eye view of the proceedings. 
Noticing a candidate cheating, he rang the bell, and 


| spoke thus:—‘If the man who has been copying 


A Lesson ‘ro Conquerors.—When Edward the | for the last twenty minutes will get up and leave 


Confessor had entered England from Normandy, to 


recover the kingdom, and was ready to give the | 


Danes battle, one of his captains assured him of 
victory, adding, ‘ We will not leave one Dane alive.’ 
To which Edward replied, ‘God forbid that the 
kingdom should be recovered for me, who am but 
one man, by the death of thousands. No, I will 
rather live a private life, unstained by the blood of 
my fellow-men, than be a king by such a sacrifice.’ 
Upon which he broke up his camp and again retired 
to Normandy, until he was restored to his throne 
without blood. 
142. 

A Littte Kyowrepce 1s Dancerous.—A mule 
laden with salt, and an ass laden with wool, went 
over a brook together. By chance the mule’s pack 
became wetted; the salt melted, and his burden 
became lighter. After they had passed, the mule 
told his good fortune to the ass, who, thinking to 





the room, no further notice will be taken of the 
matter.’ A pause—then sixteen rose and departed ! 


146. 

Fratuerep Tuirves.—Not long ago a gentleman, 
on going to his letter-box, discovered that a letter 
containing a cheque for £10 had been tampered 
with, and that the cheque was missing. He imme- 
diately came to the conclusion that human thieves 
had been at work, and gave information to the police 
at the nearest station. On his return home, however, 
he examined his letter-box more closely, and then 
found several tomtits in it; and, on further search, 
he discovered the missing cheque lying nearly a 
hundred feet away on the turnpike road, whither it 
was evident it had been carried by a tomtit, since it 
bore abundant marks of the bird’s beak. 


—— ++ 
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NEW READING TESTS.—Sranparp III. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Dictation also. 





117. When their victim is slz.n, wolves seem to 
lose all control over themselves, fighting fiercely 
for every morsel of the coveted flesh, and attacking 
each other with the greatest fury. If one should be 
overcome, he is instantly devoured by the rest; and 
it is even reported that any animal who is unfortu- 
nate enough to dabble himself with the blood of the 
victim is certain to share the same fate. 

118. A little girl was standing upon the beach the 
morning after her arrival at the seaside, when her 
father said: ‘ Well, Annie, of course you know what 
this piece of water is called?’ ‘No, papa; indeed 
I don’t,’ she replied. ‘ Well,’ said her father, ‘this 
is The Wash.’ Annie thought for a moment, and then 
said, ‘Oh, papa! what a long way for mamma to 
send our clothes every week !’ 

119. Among all big and terrible snakes, there is 
none worse to meet with than the beautiful boa con- 
strictor. He is often found near rivers and in 
marshy places. He can swim, climb, or dart along 
the ground; so there is little chance of safety for 
either bird, beast, or fish, once he has seen them, 

120. A gentleman in a country town has a small 
black dog which is very fond of sugar ; so his master 
always puts a lump on the chimney-piece for him at 
breakfast-time. Nero barks and jumps and stands 
up on his hind legs, but if it is just out of his reach, 
he always goes under the table for a footstool, upon 
which he stands, and then takes it. 


121. A wild rabbit was once seen running down 
a street at its utmost speed, a couple of large rats 
pursuing it. When the poor creature arrived at the 
end of the road, it appeared to become quite fright- 
ened, and ran into the yard of a public-house. 
Thereupon the rats gave up the chase, seeking 
safety in the basement of a house on the opposite 
side of the street. 


122. On certain mountains in America a substance 
called ‘red snow’ has been gathered at various 
times. It looks as if it were drenched with blood ; 
but this appearance is due to the presence of a little 
plant, which spreads itself with such rapidity that a 
small quantity will quickly produce the aspect of 
redness that has given rise to the popular name. 

123. Fortunately, as it happened, the bushmen 
were indulging in eating and drinking, and they 
did not trouble themselves about the miserable boys 
anymore, So, as darkness came on, George con- 
tinued to struggle, and at length got one arm free. 
He then quietly took out his pocket-knife and cut 
the bonds, taking care to move as little as possible, 
SO as not to attract attention. (H.M.I.’s Test.) 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





124. The daisy is a hardy plant, 

And in the winter time 

We find it by the sheltered nooks, 
Unhurt by snow and rime. 

In Spring it dots the green with white, 
It blossoms all the year ; 

And so it is a favourite flower, 
To little children dear. 


NEW DICTATION TESTS—Sranparv IV. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 





60. 

A novelty for travellers is ‘compressed tea.’ This 
is put up by certain Russian firms resident in China. 
It is made of the fine dust of tea-leaves, but is none 
the less expensive for all that, for it is compressed 
by the powerful force of steam machinery into com- 
pact tablets, which take up about one-sixth the 
space which the same amount of loose tea-leaves 
would occupy. These are enclosed in tinfoil and 
finally packed in metal-lined cases. 


Ol. 

A manufacturing jeweller recently remarked that 
some of his workmen had begun to wear their hair 
unusually long. He watched them closely, and dis- 
covered that they frequently greased their hands, 
rubbed them over with gold filings and diamond 
dust, and then carefully passed their hands through 
their hair. It was their custom at night to comb 
their hair with fine combs, and collect and sell the 
gold particles, and diamond-dust stolen in the man- 
ner above described. 

62. 

The Pope is a great reader of newspapers, and 
takes a keen interest in the internal affairs of all the 
countries of Europe. In the evening his favourite 
secretary goes to his bedroom with the newspapers 
of the day, and reads aloud, often until the early 
morning, while the Pope remains propped up in 
bed, with woollen wraps around him, listening at- 
tentively to what is read, and making numerous 
comments. 

63. 

The male and female ants have wings, but the 
workers, which are nine to one of the others, have 
none. The best time to see the winged ones is 
about the close of summer and the beginning of 
autumn. Ants are reared from eggs. The work 
in connection with this raising makes them very 
busy during the warm months. This work includes 
making, enlarging, and repairing their dwellings, 
and also the search for food. 
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64. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that children grow 
only when they are asleep. They do not grow nearly 
as much while asleep as while running about in the 
fresh air and sunshine. Light, air, and exercise are 
all necessary for growth, and those children who 
It has been proved 
that in October and November the average child 


live out-of-doors grow fastest. 


grows only one-fifth as much as it does in June and 


July, when, of course, it is far more out in the open 


air. : 
65. 

Many of us forget that salt is necessary for our 
constitutions. It should be used regularly as an 
article of diet, for although it is put into our food, a 
large enough quantity is not obtained in this way to 
Many animals will take 
long journeys to obtain salt in larger quantities than 


supply all that is necessary. 


they can get in their usual locality; so we see that 
the desire for salt is a natural craving of animal life. 


66. 

Toronto has, for the time being, made itself no- 
torious by the strict enforcement of what, in the eyes 
of the younger generation, is looked upon as a most 
absurd regulation. A curfew-bell is to be rung 
throughout the province each evening at nine o’clock, 
and any young person under the age of seventeen 
found in the streets without the permission of his or 
her parent or guardian is liable to fine, imprison- 
ment, or a year or two in a reformatory. 


67. 
While plodding on our way, the toilsome road of 
life, : 
How few the friends that daily there we meet ; 
Not many will stand by, in trouble and in strife, 
With counsel and affection ever sweet. 
But there is one whose smile will ever on us beam, 
Whose love is dearer far than any other ; 
And wherever we may turn, this lesson we will 
learn, 
A boy’s best friend is his mother. 


STANDARDS V.-VIL. 


Si. 

A regular slave-mart still exists in many country 
districts of Finland. Once a year such paupers, 
aged people, and lunatics as cannot support them- 
selves are put up to public auction, and consigned 
to those people who will board them at the lowest 
The help- 
less creatures are made to work as much as possible 
by the owners, who have the right to chastise them, 
and who are usually most inhuman in their treatment 


price offered by the parish authorities. 
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of them. The aged folk are physically unable to 
perform much hard work, but the lunatics, though 
mentally deranged, are often bodily capable of un- 
dergoing a great deal of strain. Consequently, the 
farmer shows little mercy towards them. 


§2. 

Many men seem to have no faith in themselves ; 
consequently no assertiveness, no independence, no 
pluck, and no push. They are afraid to stand up 
and speak for themselves, preferring to lean on 
others; they are afraid to make an investment 
because of the possibility of failure ; they are afraid 
to tell what they can do, as they might make an 
error in doing it; they are cowards in every sense 
of the word. This is often the result of early train- 
ing. A boy naturally timid is kept in the back- 
ground so persistently, and his mistakes are so 
severely criticised, that he grows up into an entirely 
useless man. 

53. 

Sheep are not commonly regarded as beasts of 
burden, but in North-west India thousands of sheep 
carry for many miles the commodities purchased by 
the sale of their own wool. The mountain paths 
among the hills are so precipitous that the sheep, 
more sure-footed than larger beasts, are preferred 
as burden-carriers. The load for each sheep is from 
sixteen to twenty pounds. They are driven from vil- 
lage to village with the wool still growing, and in 
each town the farmer shears as much wool as he can 
sell there, and loads the sheep with the grain which 
he receives in exchange. After his whole flock has 
been sheared he turns towards home. 


54: 

The Afghans walk with a long, springy stride, that 
shows they are used to climbing ascents, and their 
gaze meets yours without the timid, fawning glance 
of the Indian. Their deep-set eyes glare from under 
shaggy brows, their huge noses are of Jewish type, 
their thick moustaches droop at the corners of the 
mouth, towards a coarse, rugged chin. Their 
mouths are large—immense, in fact—but never 
weak; and when the large lips open, there comes 
a flash of strong, white teeth. There is a mur- 
derous suggestion in the grim smile, and after a 
glance from out of those lurid eyes, you find it only 
natural when you see the array of deadly weapons 
which the mountaineers carry in their belts. 

55. 

A cultivated mind may be said to have infinite 
stores of innocent gratification. Everything may be 
made interesting to it by becoming a subject of 
thought or inquiry. Books, regarded merely as a 
gratification, are worth more than all the luxuries 
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on earth. A taste for literature secures cheerful 
occupation for the unemployed and languid hours 
of life: and how many persons in these hours, for 
want of innocent resources, are now impelled to 
coarse and brutal pleasure! How many young men 
can be found who, unaccustomed to find a com- 
panion in a book, and strangers to intellectual 
activity, are almost driven in the long, dull evenings 
of winter, to haunts of intemperance and depraving 
society. 
56. 

Of all the precious stones, perhaps the most es- 
teemed amongst the men of old was the emerald. 
Of this gem, tradition declared that if a serpent by 
any chance fixed its eye upon its dazzling surface, it 
became blind; yet with all its bewildering gleams, 
and the lofty positions it has occupied in sceptres 
and in crowns, it is but formed of several simple 
substances, every one of which is to be found in the 
very commonest cast of rock. There is also the 
King of Jewels, the diamond, which is not only the 
most rare, but also the most beautiful of all the gems 
that have ever yet been discovered upon the face of 
this planet. Yet it is only a piece of pure carbon, 
or, in other words, charcoal crystallised. 


57: 

Appointments are easy to make, but oftentimes 
inconvenient and difficult to keep. Therefore let 
them be few, and such as are of indispensable 
necessity. We refer to business appointments. The 
same rule applies—with less stringency, however— 
to appointments for pleasure. It is desirable to 
have as much of your time your own—reserved to 
your own free and unrestricted disposal—as possible. 
In actual life, everyone finds that when engagements 
are heedlessly entered into to be performed at some 
time a little in the future, many unforeseen causes 
may intervene to render their fulfilment irksome and 
unpleasant, converting an anticipated pleasure into 
a hardship. 





58. 


There is a gentle element, and man 

May breathe it with a calm unruffled soul, 
And drink its living waters till the heart 

Is pure, And this is human happiness ! 

Its secret and its evidence are writ 

In the broad book of nature. ’Tis to have 
Attentive and believing faculties ; 

To go abroad rejoicing in the joy 

Of beautiful and well-created things ; 

To see, and hear, and breathe the evidence 
Of God’s deep wisdom in the natural world! 
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THE 1894 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A,, 
Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girls 
Arithmetic.’ Author of * Elements of English,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ ‘ Historical Readers,’ ete. 





I. From many letters received, we know that a considerable 
number of our readers have hitherto deferred making arrangements 
for a seat at the Scholarship Examination, and numerous others 
have not decided what training college they will enter if successful. 
Some have not even commenced special study, 

This course of conduct is most decidedly unwise—not to use a 
stronger term. If the delay arise from those in authority, be in- 
sistent and importunate, until by your continual coming you weary 
them into efficient action. The Scholarship Examination will com- 
mence on Wednesday, 4th July 1894, but Form XIII. must be filled 
up and returned to the department before rst May. The marks for 
Repetition, Reading, on Teaching should be secured at next 
school inspection ; three notes of lessons should be ready. By 
arrangement with H.M.’s Inspector, last year’s marks are often 
allowed to count. External candidates, non-pupil teachers, will 
read and recite at the examination itself, but they will not be tested 
in practical teaching. 

The sewing will also be tested at the Examination. Care must 
be taken that a due entry of the candidate’s intention to sit is in- 
serted in the School Examination ‘ Form LX,’ 

Theoretical Music will be an ordinary paper, but the practical 
portion may perhaps be previously tested. 

Seats for the Map Drawing and Science subjects should be now 
secured, Apply, if you are a private student, to the secretary of the 
most convenient class or centre. The fee will probably be half-a- 
crown. 

II. (a2) Valuable information of a copious quantity is now 
being inserted in the ‘Girls’ Mistress,’ published every 
Saturday ; price 1d. 

(4) It will save us much trouble if our correspondents will 
kindly note the following points, queries respecting which 
regularly recur :— 

(a) Any candidate who unfortunately passes the Scholarship 
Examination too low for training college admission, has 
at least two further tries left, if he wish to improve his 
position on the list. 

(8) Candidates, who more unfortunately fail once, may (1) 
extend their apprenticeship for another year in the same 
school, (2) be transferred as a pupil teacher to another 
school, (3) until the next Q.S. Examination become an 
assistant in any school, or (4) abandon the profession. 

(y) Candidates, who most unfortunately fail twice, may (1) 
abandon the profession, or (2) pass an examination under 
Article 51 of Code 1893. ‘The Cambridge Senior Local is 
the best for this purpose, and the easiest selection of sub- 
jects is the preparatory ones and sections A, B, and G. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the local secre- 
taries, or the Secretary, University of Cambridge Local 
Examinations, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 

(c) Once more we call attention to the complete analyses of all 
the questions set during the last twelve years, These have 
appeared in our columns during the last twelve months, and 
should be carefully studied. No industrious student with 
merely common abilities can fail to secure a good place if 
these investigative details are duly mastered. 

There only remains Need/ework, etc., to be treated of. 


III. Analysis of Needlework, etc. Questions set during the last 
eight years. 
(a) Cut out in paper, and make up by tacking— 

(a) A woman’s gored flannel petticoat (half-size), (1893.) 

(8) An infant’s long flannel (half-size). (1893.) 

(y) The front, half the back, and one short sleeve of a frock 
body, suitable for a child of three years of age (1890)— 
(1886) for child of five years. 

(3) Half the front and half the back of the upper part of an 
infant’s nightgown. Make up one sleeve and fix it into 
the garment (full size), (1889.) 

(e) Half a chemise, for a child six years old, indicating 
in the garment the selvedge way of the material. (1888.) 

(€) A pair of drawers for a child three years of age. (1887.) 

(6) Patch. 

Set in a calico patch not less than two and a half inches 
square, (1893.) 
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(c) AJakin 


(a) Calico ix 
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. 


ito the form of a woman’s apron, showing hem- 


ming, seaming, gathering or pleating, stitching and tuck- 
button-hole and sew on a _ button, 
(1593), (1887), (1886). 


running. 


(B) Calico sleeve of an infant’s nightgown. 


Make a 


(1892. ) 


(y) Wristband of shirt (half-size), stitch it, and make a 


button-hole. 


(1591.) 


(@) On the calico supplied— 
(a) Work two inches of stitching and two of feather-stitching. 


Hem the square and make a button-hole. 


(B) Show 


tuck-running. 


(y) Show 


and button-holing. 


(1890. ) 


hemming, gathering, setting-in, stitching, and 


Sew on a tape, 


(18809. ) 


hemming, seaming, feather-stitching, stitching, 


(e) Alarking. 


(a) Mark 
(B) Mark 
(y) Mark 
(5) Mark 
(e) Mark 


lV. J/ard or ¢ 
last twenty-three 
accession 
alleged 
alleyories 
arbitrary 
accommodates 
acknowledgment 
agreeable 
allusion 
illusion 
accelerated 
apparent 
azure 
alligator 
annihilated 
analysis 
ainiability 
abbots 
affect 
etlect 


blazon 
bifurcated 
beneficent 
benevolent 
brusque 
buxomly 


chary 

comical 
conical 
conspicuous 
concernment 
chequered 
controversy 
capricious 
council 
counsel 
circumstantial 
crises 

current 
currant 
conjugal 
conscious 
cavalicrs 
chivalry 
depreciation 
disc ipline 
diffusion 
demean 
disinterestedness 
dormant 
develop 
envelope 
disapprobation 
democracy 
determinate 


equilibrium 
ethcacy 
expauate 
exempt 


the letters E and D, cross-stitch. 
the letters V and R, 
the letters R and C, 
the first letter of your surname. 


the letter A. 


atchy words 
vears. 
erudition 
era 
exaggerate 
essence 
equivocation 
exuberance 
enthusiasm 


. pisode Ss 


fulfil 

firs 

furs 
furze 
foliage 
facility 
fabric 
fictitious 
factitious 
jacuious 


grandeur 
gesture 
pyoryeous 
gaudy 
guage 
gaol 
goal 


grotesque 


horizon 
orisons 
human 
humane 

it yards 

lx yrdes 
homogeneous 


hydraulic 


inexcusable 
irresistible 
ingenious 
ingenuous 
inadequate 
intervene 
incontestible 
indissolubly 
immunity 


judicature 
jaguar 
jeopardy 
jocund 
juridical 
juvenescent 
khan 


kilolitre 
kleptomania 


licensed 
lustre 
licentious 


(1888. ) 


(1892.) 
(1890. ) 


(1893.) 


(1889. ) 


set in the Dictation Exercise during 


literary 
literally 
languidly 
lax 

lac (lakh) 
lily 


militia 
marquises 
mitred 
malevolence 
myster ious 
metaphor 
martial 
marshal 
malefactors 
mosaic 


nondescript 
nomenclature 
nausea 
nascent 
naphtha 
nefarious 
necessity 


obeisance 
obstacles 
opponents 
occasions 
occurred 
oblique 
octogenarian 
offal 


punctuate 
panegyrical 
piracies 
pliant 
prevalent 
parasites 
professionally 
perceptions 
populous 
populace 
prejudices 
partialities 
progeny 
polemic 
permanent 
possessors 
polity 
policy 
privilege 
parroquets 
pelicans 
precedent 
president 
quadrennial 
quarantine 
querulous 


quiescent 
quixotic 


rapine 
redeemed 
reminiscences 
resources 
referring 
repugnant 
revocable 
rhythm 


scabbards 
spheroid 
cemetery 
symmetry 
solicitous 
sheriffs 
scrutineer 
scheming 
sensibility 
saunter 
superfluous 
sculptor 
sculpture 
sordid 
superintendence 
scientific 
scyrrilous 
specimen 
statue 
stature 
statute 


termagant 
tableau 
tesselated 
tapestry 
taciturnity 
theatre 
tautology 


unattainable 
undistinguishable 
uncontrollable 
utensil 
utopian 
ubiquitous 
vigilant 

vial 

venal 

venial 

vivacity 

vague 
vocabulary 
vicinity 
whimsically 
welfare 

waive 

wassail 
wilticism 





This exercise generally contains about 150 words, which are 
dictated at the rate of eight or nine per minute. The passages 
vary greatly in difficulty, but, as a rule, contain few unusual or 
technical words. In addition to the above words, the favourite 
catches are upon the terminations -av/, -ance; -ant, -ent; 
-ance, -ence ; -able, -ible ; -ale, -ite; -arv, -ory 3 -eive, -ieve ; 
Cur, -ure; -ent, -ence ; -esque ; -esce ; -ise, -ize ; -igue ; -ous, 
“US ; -0Ur, -0r ; -ue ; -m,-mn ; and upon words whose variant 
spelling differentiates the meaning of identical sounds, such as 
ruin, rein, reign, etc. 

The passage must be properly punctuated ; there must be no 
writing between lines, no division of words between two con- 
secutive lines, and no abbreviations, for the space is ample. 
Omissions, erasures, and Americanisms are accounted mistakes, 


V. THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


The subjoined description will, it is hoped, be useful, not 
only to scholarship candidates, but to teachers in general. We 
have to acknowledge, with many thanks, the kind courtesy of 
Marshal Stevens, Esq., the manager of the canal, who has 
placed every facility of obtaining information at our disposal. 


(a) Znception of the undertaking.—As far back as 1721, an 
Act of Parliament was procured to dredge, widen, and 
straighten the rivers Mersey and Irwell, in order to render them 
navigable. ‘This, however, together with the schemes of 1824, 
1838, 1843, and 1877, proved abortive, owing to lack of 
financial support. ‘To the late Mr. Daniel Adamson belongs 
the credit of bringing the scheme to a practical commencement. 
In 1882, through his efforts, the plans of Mr. Leader Williams, 
C.E., to construct a locked canal along the southern shore of 
the Mersey estuary were accepted, and the Bill to authorise its 
construction was published. 

(4) Parliamentary difficulties.—Naturally, in some quarters 
the Bill aroused much opposition, especially from the Corpora- 
tions of Liverpool and Birkenhead, Mersey Docks and Har- 
bour Board, London and North-Western Railway Company, 
and the Shropshire Union Railways and Canal Company. 

Accordingly the Bill was thrown out in 1883 and in 1884; 
but in August 1885 it traversed all its stages, and received the 
royal assent, subject to a proviso that 45,000,000 should be 
actually subscribed before the work commenced, Subsequent 
events proved this to be a wise addendum. 

The parliamentary expenses incurred, using the phrase 
in a broad sense, were certainly no less than £150,000, 
and perhaps reached £200,000. 

(c) Organisation and financing of the project.—The esti- 
mated cost, including the purchase of the famous Bridgewater 
Canal, etc., was £8,200,000; but, as a matter of fact, the 
outlay has reached the enormous sum of £15,000,000, towards 
which the Manchester Corporation contributed about £ 5,000,000 
at a time when failure of resources was imminent, 

Most of the other capital was raised in £10 shares or by 
borrowing, all sections of Mancunian society contributing. 
Mr. Adamson was fitly appointed chairman of the company, 
and, on his retirement, Lord Egerton succeeded to his office. 

The first sod was cut on 11th November 1887, on the site of 
the Eastham docks, and the complete opening took place on 
Ist January 1894. 

The Suez Canal, estimated to cost £6,000,000, actually 
required £16,000,000, despite the relative cheapness of labour. 

lt was commenced in April 1859, and opened in November 
1869. 

(@) Means of Construction.—In daily use were 100 steam- 
driven machines, 173 locomotives with 6,300 waggons running 
on 223 miles of specially-constructed railway, 194 steam cranes, 
182 steam engines, and 209 steam-pumps. These consumed fuel 
at the rate of 10,000 tons per month. The workmen engaged 
varied in number from 15,000 to 19,000, and for their accommo- 
dation temporary wooden towns arose, only to disappear in due 
course. 

(ce) Amount of Work and Material.—About 40,000,000 
cubic yards have been excavated, 10,000,000 of which were o! 
solid sandstone rock. At Runcorn the deepest cutting (66 ft.) 
occurs, and at Latchford for nearly 2,600 yards the depth 
is 55 ft. 

Of bricks 70,000,000, and of concrete 1,250,000 cubic yards 
were expended. Altogether the solid content of brickwork 
amounts to 175,000 cubic yards, and of masonry to 220,000 
cubic ft. The amount of clay used was simply incalculable. 

The deepest cutting (go ft.) in the Suez Canal occurs about 
in mid-isthmus. 

(/) Zhe Cana/.—The entrance from the tide-way is al 
Eastham, six miles up from Liverpool, and the sea-channel to 
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this point has been dredged, so as to allow large vessels to enter 
during average tides, and small vessels at any time. 

The three parallel locks here are respectively 600 ft. X So ft. 
350 ft. & §0 ft., and 150 ft. & 30 ft., and at Latchford, Irlam, 
Barton, and Mode Wheel there are two parallel locks measur- 
ing, one 600 ft. X 65 ft., and the second 350ft. X 30 ft. There 
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are thus five sets oflocks, or eleven in all. At Eastham, vessels 
enter the locks with the tide rising 14 ft. above the old dock sill 
at Liverpool ; from here to Latchford, a distance of 21 miles, 
the canal is tidal. From Eastham to Manchester the ascent is 
60} it. For the first 10 miles from Eastham to Saltport, at the 
mouth of the Weaver, the canal, frequently flowing along the 
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river channel, follows the southern bend of the Mersey, thence | 


another 4 miles, still adjacent to the river, brings it to Run- 
corn. From this place it crosses the open for 114 miles in a 
straight line to within a mile of Warburton. “Nearly midway 
between these latter places will be the Warrington Docks, | 
situated due south fjof that town, and about a mile from its 


centre. Here the Latchford Canal again connects the great 
waterway with the Mersey. Now turning north-east in 


7 miles Barton Swing Aqueduct is reached, over which the 
Bridgewater Canal is carried, and 3 more miles of a south- 
easterly course brings to the end of the Salford Docks, the 
total length thus being 354 miles, whilst that of the Suez Canal 
is 100 miles. 

The Egyptian undertaking, although it had many difficult | 
spots to pass over, nevertheless traversed many lakes and much | 
sandy country. 

The Manchester Canal has a minimum depth of 26 ft., 
average width at surface of 172 ft., minimum width at bottom | 
120 ft., but between Barton and Manchester the surface width | 
increases to 230 ft. and the bottom width to 170 ft. The 
bridges have a clear headway of 75 ft. ‘The Suez Canal is of | 
the same depth, but the minimum bottom width is only 72 ft. | 


(¢) Engineering Triumphs.—Near Warrington and near 
Irlam railways had to be elevated and carried over huge bridges, | 
which, although considerably on the skew, span openings of | 
from 266 ft. to 137 ft. The swing bridges are all moved by | 
hydraulic power, as is also the Swing Aqueduct at Barton. This | 
is a huge iron trough, which is made to do duty as a section of | 
the Bridgewater Canal. To allow high-masted vessels to pass | 

















along the lower canal of the trough, water-tight gates are in- 
serted, and the ponderous mass, with the immense weight of 
enclosed water, is swung bodily aside. 


(2) Docks. —The total, already constructed, water area is 
110 acres, and the length of the quays 6 miles. In addition, 
the great width between Barton and Manchester makes its 
length one huge dock ; also the Weaver Embankment pens up 
the water in that river as far as Frodsham, forming a wide 
sheet of water three miles along, available after dredging as a 
dock for ships of any magnitude, 

The ‘ Port of Manchester’ extends as far as and includes 
Runcorn. 


(¢) Financial Prospects.—The canal will be, of course, an 
immense boon to Lancashire and Cheshire in general. Many 
ship-owners and companies have already made arrangements 
for running vessels from Scotland, Ireland, the Continent 
and America; and the great railway systems will be shortly 
connected. 

For the coal fields of Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and 
South Yorkshire, for the salt fields of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and for the chemical industries of Widnes, St. Helens, and 
Runcorn, the ship canal will be the most facile way to the sea. 

The average time taken to traverse the whole length, in- 
clusive of delays at locks, is a little over seven hours. Navi- 
gation will go on by night as well as day, the canal being 
lighted by electricity. 

‘Commerce’ gives the following details of total saving per 
ton in transit from Liverpool to Manchester, vd the canal— 


























a | Cotton. | Wool. | a —. | Bacon. | ae Tea. | Wheat. | Oranges. a | Tallow. ve ( “dl Timber. 
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The following estimate of the traffic and revenue for 1900 has Revenue from 9,649,316 tons = £1,492,282 
been made by the manager, Mr. Marshall Stevens, and in ” », Bridgewater Canal = £ 65,000 
corroboration, a remarkable fact greatly to the canal’s advan- - »» Tent of land = 50,000 


tage must be noted. The level of the dock-sills at Liverpool is 
so high that vessels of large draught can only enter upon a full 
tide. It will, therefore, frequently happen that of two ships 
crossing the Mersey Bar at the same time—one bound for 
Manchester and the other for Liverpool—the former will be | 


discharging her cargo before the latter is laid alongside | 
the quay. 


Gross Total Revenue = £1,607,282 
Working Expenses = £ 104,200 


Net Revenue = £1,503,082 





Mr. Stevens also estimates the net revenue for 1895 at 
£501,000, ° 
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(/) Prospects of Liverpool.—It is reasonable to suppose that, 
although there will be a certain important diversion of traffic, 
the mother seaport, on account of the great excellence of its 
market organization, especially as regards cotton, grain and 
provisions, will retain the handling of much of the present in- 
ward and outward cargo. 

Moreover, until the recent depression, Liverpool’s shipping 
business had so increased as to threaten to tax the controlling 
abilities of the authorities, and certainly the sure development 
of such a vast centre of population as Lancashire, will further 
tend to maintain the prosperity of ‘The Queen of the Mersey.’ 


VI. We have made arrangements, merely to suit our own 
readers, and with no desire to interfere with existing agencies, for 
tuition based upon these articles, routines and questions by experi- 
enced teachers and graduates. Names of intending pupils should 
be sent to Dr. G. Breacnu, M.A., Stanley Mount, Macclesfield. 
The fees /o be paid in advance wre 1s. 6d. per week, or §s. 6d, per 
month, or 15s. od, per quarter, or £1 6s. 3d. the course from the 
present date. 


VII. For Correspondence, see end of Certificate Article. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
First WEEK. 

1. Write in Large-hand the words ‘ Victoria Nyanza.’ 

Write in Small-hand ‘An honest tale speeds best, being plainly 
told.’ 

2. Take the following words :—‘ For, Because, Therefore, Since, 
As, But.’ Place each of them so that it shall serve as a conjunc- 
tion introducing a subordinate sentence, and say in what relation 
this sentence stands to the principal sentence with which it is con- 
nected. 


3. Draw an outline map, with lines of latitude and longitude, 
showing the coast from Solway Firth to Hartland Point, and the 
watersheds which divide its river basins from those of rivers flowing 
elsewhere. 

4. Name some country in the same latitude as England, and 
compare the climate, productions, and people, with those of our 
land, 


5. Give dates, or approximate dates, and names for the follow- 
ing :— 
(a2) A declaration by Parliament that the King’s proclama- 

tions were to be as valid as Acts of Parliament. 

(4) A Treaty giving to England the right of trading in slaves, 
and the possession of Gibraltar and Newfoundland. 

(c) The Ministry of Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale. : 

(@) The Union, in matters of law, between England and 
Wales. 

(ec) A company which, in effect, offered to pay off the National 
Debt. 

6. In what reigns did Dryden, Chaucer, Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
Philip Sydney, Thomas Carlyle, and George Herbert live respec- 
tively? Mention the writings of any two of them. 

7. It is sometimes said that one of the best ways of teaching 
history is by means of biography. Explain this. Name five or six 
persons whose biography would throw great light on the history of 
the 18th century, and give a slight sketch of exe such biography. 

8. Describe the best system of drill and physical exercises which 
you know, and say what sort of apparatus, either for use in school 
or in the playground, would be of most service in such exercises. 

9. Complete each of the following bars by adding one note at 
the end : 
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Write the pulse signs for two-pulse, three-pulse, four-pulse, and 
six-pulse measure. 


10. Find the difference between 11°5 of 6 of £3 7s. 9d., and 23 


of £27 8s. 64d. Ans. £45 6s. 94d. 








11. Find, by Practice, the cost of 27 tons 16 cwt. 32 Ibs. at 
£3 17s. 10}d. per cwt. Ans. £2,166 os. 9d. 


12. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid L., 18. 
What is the objection to the use of algebraical processes in de. 
monstrating the propositions of the Second Book ? 


(Women only.) A teacher allowed herself only from £8 to £10 
a year for her clothes. Describe the materials she would buy and 
the economies she would practise, and give an approximate ac- 
count of the details of the expenditure. 


13. (Men only.) Express algebraically :—The fourth power of 
the sum of two numbers (¢@ and ¢), together with twice the product 
of their squares is equal to the sum of their fourth powers, together 
with four times the product of their product, and the square of their 
sum. Verify this also: When a = 2, 6= 3. Ans. 697. 

— 

(lVomen only.) Name the warmth-giving, bone-forming, and 
flesh-producing elements of our ordinary food. Give examples of 
our ordinary food in which each of these elements is found in the 
largest proportion. 


x ¢ x+é ¢ 7 d 
14. (Alen only.) Solve“ 2a 25, e720 > ) 


x+ta+dé ~~ e+tetd 
cd (a + 6) — ab (ce + a) 
Ans. - - , 
ab—cd 





(Women only.) Why is it judicious to wear flannel over the 
chest, and to take special care that the feet of children should be 
kept dry and warm ? 

15. (AZen only.) Find the area in acres, etc., of a field the sides 
of which are 270,360 and 450 yards respectively. 

Ans. roacres 6 pls. 18 yds. 4 ft. 72 ins. 





(Women only.) What are the most common defects in the work- 
ing of a button-hole, and how would you prevent them being com- 
mitted ? 

16, Write in French :— 

(2) I am very fond of reading. 

(6) I see him every day. 

(c) In what year were you born ? 

(2) She began to cry bitterly. 

(e) They did not give these books to you. 
(/) Which of these coats is yours ? 


17. (a) Put into the singular number :— 

(a) Ses petits pieds blancs. (8) Leurs drapeaux tricolores. 
(4) Put into the plural number :— 

(a) Le cheval de l’ecuyer. (8) L’hote du paysan, 


SECOND WEEK. 
1. Write a short essay on one of these subjects :— 
(2) Any memorable place, city, castle, or battle-field which 
you have visited. 
(4) The use of pictures in teaching. 
(c) Colonization. 
2. Give some rules for determining the case of relative pronouns 
in a sentence. Give examples of sentences containing relative pro- 
nouns in different cases. 


3. What have been the chief changes in the political map of 
Europe since 1815 A.p.? What are the great divisions of the 
people of Europe according to (1) Race, (2) Language, (3) Re- 
ligion ? 

4. State briefly what is meant by constant winds and ocean 
currents. The Gulf Stream is said to influence the climate of these 
islands. How would you explain this? 

5. What events and persons are referred to in the following 
quotations? Give dates :— 

(a) *The King 
Drew in the petty princedoms under him, 
Fought, and in twelve great battles overcame 
The heathen horde.’ 
(4)** From Richard’s night to Bolingbroke’s fair day.’ 
(c) ‘Then Denmark blessed our chief 
That he gave her wounds repose.’ 
(2) ‘Your highness pleased to forget my place, 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment.’ 

6. In what way did James II. act unconstitutionally ? What 
safeguards against like action were provided on two subsequent 
occasions ? 

7. In what ways may success in class teaching be promoted by 
studying the characters of children ? 
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8. Explain any way you know of making clear to the eye the 
process called multiplying § by 4. 

9. Write the signatures of the following keys :—Ab major, 
C minor, E major, G minor ; OR 

If the first note of each of the following passages be regarded 
as t;, what will the others become ?— 

(2) fe, s, r, 1, t, d', fe,1, fe,m d, t 
(4) m, f, 8, ta, 1, d', ta,1, s, ta, 1, nm, f, 

1o. Atradesman bought 451 articles at £3 15s. 7d. each, paid 
£3 13s. 4d. for the carriage, and sold them ati £4 7s. 74d. each ; 
how much did he gain? Ans. £267 17s. 5$d. 

panne BE BEE As 

11. Divide 02156 by ‘0022, and find the square root of 
154751 ye0- Ans. 9°8 and 393y's.- 

12. (Jen only.) Write out Euclid IL, 4. 

ABCD is a square, ABE an equilateral triange. If EC, 
ED be drawn, the triangle DEC is isosceles. 

(Women only.) Give a recipe for making a boiled batter- 
pudding, giving exact quantities, method of preparing, and time 
and manner of boiling. 


13. (Alen only.) Write down the factors of 





Answers. 
a? + 3x—I10 (x + 5) (x — 2). 
x'—1 (x + 1) (xv —1) (x? — x +1) (x? + 441). 
ox? + 15x—14 (3x +7) (34 —2). 


(Women only.) State the annual income on which, in your 
opinion, a retired schoolmistress could live in comfort in her old 
age ; and the methods of saving and investment in her days of full 
work, and salary by which she could provide that income on retire- 
ment. 


14. (Men only.) Show that x4 + 81 is never less than 182°, and 
that a* + 6° = 9a — 27 ifa +464 3=0. 


(WVomen only.) Give recipes for the following :—To remove 
fruit-stains, ink, and iron-mould from linen; to wash flannel ; to 
clean woollen cloth. 


15. (Afen only.) The radius of a circle is 15ins. Find the 
diameter of a circle, the area of which is three quarters of the area 
of th:s circle. Ans. 25°98...ins. 

——_—_—_—_—— 


(/Vomen only.) Write out directions for making a shirt for a boy 
four feet six inches high. 


16. Trace the conquest of Palestine by the Israelites. In what 
respects did it exceed, and in what did it fall short of the national 
expectations ? 


17. What are the two main objects of the Absolution, and what 
are its four chief divisions ? 


THIRD WEEK. 
1. Paraphrase this passage :— 
Earth has not anything to show more fair, 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty :— 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning, silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glistening to the smokeless air ; 
Never did sun more beautifully steep, 
In his first splendour, valley, rock or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ; 
The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is sleeping still. 


2. Write from dictation the following passage :— 
Whatever I have tried | to do in life, | [ have tried | with all 
my heart to do well ; | whatever I have devoted myself to, | I 
have devoted myself to | completely ; | in great aims and in 
small, | I have always been | thoroughly in earnest. | I have 
never believed it possible | that any natural or improved 
ability | can claim immunity | from the companionship of the 
steady, | plain, | hard-working qualities, | or can hope to gain 
its end without them. | There is no such thing | as such fulfil- 
ment | on this earth. | Some happy talent, | and some fortunate 
opportunity | may form the two sides | of the ladder | on 
which some men mount, | but the rounds of the ladder | must 
be made of stuff | to stand wear and tear. | 
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3. State the causes of the difference between :—(1) Spring tides 
and Neap tides, (2) and between the tides (@) in the Atlantic 
Ocean, (4) in the Pacific Ocean, (c) in the British Seas, and (¢) in 
the Baltic. 

4. Ships come into English ports from Quebec, Calcutta, Cape 
Town, Adelaide, and Belfast. What are their probable cargoes ? 

5. When and under what circumstances were the following 
battles fought :—Aylesford, Barnet, Corunna, Vinegar Hill, and 
Lexington ? 

6. What were the points of difference between Charles I. and 
the Long Parliament? Who were the most prominent advisers on 
either side ? 

7. Give a list of the maps, pictures, diagrams, and apparatus, 
which you think ought to be provided in a well-furnished school- 
room, 

8. What is meant respectively by physical, commercial, mathema- 
tical, and industrial geography? Say which of these seems to you 
most important, and why ? 

g. Write below each of the following intervals its name :— 

- . - « 2 ee. 

E,*’ D, * Gt * Gy? 
i t || f BE | 
in | | r || se 

10. Find the value of 51 bushels 1 peck 1 gal. 3 qts. at 
£1 38. 9d. per peck. Ans. £244 138. 693d. 

11. How many days will it take 75 men to excavate a canal 
4 miles long, 10} feet wide, and g feet deep ; 374 days having been 
required by 105 men to excavate a canal 1,400 yards long, 24 feet 
wide, and 5} feet deep ? Aus, 189 days. 

12. (fen only.) Write out Euclid I., 23. 

AB bisects CD at right angles to B. P is a point within 
the angle ABC, and CP produced cuts AB in E, Show 
that the difference between ED and EP is greater than that 
between any other two lines drawn from P and D to meet AB. 


OR 


| 
| 


(Women only.) A teacher at the age of 22 determines to put by 
£10 a year, and when she has arrived at 27 to increase her savings 
to £20 a year, Say, approximately, and without calculating the 
amount, what annuity this would enable her to obtain for herself 
after reaching the age of say 52? Supposing she did not prefer to 
subscribe for an annuity, what other ways are there of investing 
these savings, and what income would they produce ? 


I 
13. (Alen only.) Add together ne s. + 
ab + be + ca— a? — BP — FB 
(a — b) (6 ~€) (¢ - a) 


(Women only.) On what weekly wages can an artisan maintain 
in comfort, himself, his wife, and four children between the ages of 
four and ten? In what proportion should he distribute those wages 
in rent, food, education of his children, recreation and savings ? 


Ans, 





14. (fen only.) A regiment has sufficient food for m days ; but 
if it were reinforced by / men, it would have food enough for # days 
only. Find the number of men in the regiment. up 


Ans. . 
m—n 
— 


(Vomen only.) What do you understand by the term * Domestic 
Economy’? What instruction have you received as a pupil-teacher 
(or otherwise) on this subject ? 


15. (Aen only.) A road runs round a circular shrubbery. The 
outer circumference is 440 ft., and the inner 352 ft. Find the area 
of the road, Ans. 616 sq. yils. 

(Women only.) To what extent has cutting-out been taught in 
your school? Explain any successful plan adopted to give children 
a practical knowledge of this subject. 

16. Write out in French words (a) the numerals from I to 30, 

(4) the names of the months, 

(c) the days of the weeks, 

(d@) present and perfect tenses of 
élre, porter, recevoir, pouvoir, 

17. Give any rules that will assist a scholar in learning the 
regular French conjugations. 


FourTH WEEK, 


1. Parse this sentence :— 
‘When beggars die there are no comets seen, 





The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.’ 
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2. Point out the difference in meaning between the words in each 


{the following pairs ; and put each word into a sentence of your | 


own construction :— 

Reverend. Permissive False Y Benevolent’ Apathy Q 
Reverent § Permissible) Fallacious) Beneficent) AntipathyS 
Di tinct. ? 

Dissimilar. \ 

3. Describe the situation, and account for the rapid growth in 
modern times of seven of the following places :—Crewe, Swindon, 
Barrow-in-Furness, Middlesborough, Bournemouth, Blackpool, 
Brindisi, Port Said, San Francisco, Winnipeg. 


4. Where are Ahartoum, Herat, Munich, Washington, Sara- 
ssa, Sedan, Utrecht, and Delhi? Give a short description of one 
of these places. 


5. What Acts have been passed at various times against Roman- 
ists and Nonconformists, and when and in what circumstances have 
they been repealed ? 

6. Mention a marriage between (a2) a Tudor and a Stuart; (0) 
ludors or Stuarts and continental families. Show the historical 
importance of the cited marriages. ° 


>. Give a short list of the different kiads of books which you 
would expect ordinary boys and girls to be able to read by them- 
selves immediately after quitting the day-school, say at the age 
of 13. Mention some good books which you think are rather too 
difficult for such children. 


§. In preparing a lesson upon a comparison between the present 

mdition of Great Britain, and that of France, Germany, or the 
United States, state what classes of facts you would wish to pro- 
cure, and in what books you would seek them, Give an example 
of a sketch which would exhibit your facts in tabular form on 
the blackboard. 


9. Re-write the following an octave Jower on the Bass clef, 
doubling the value of every note and rest :— 


—T— rae fe > Sasi! OR 
ss = head 


Re-write the following, (2) doubling, and (4) halving, the value 
of every note and rest :-— - 
| 2. | f :- 8 | m cs — | 


| 


it 








inf :s 


10. If 3 cwt. 1 qr. 15 lbs. cost £10 17s. 6d., what should be the 
cost of 7 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. ? Ans, £25 5s. op% sd. 
a 


11. Three men together fill a pit in two hours and a half, throw- 
ing in respectively 6, 8, and 9 equal shovelfuls of earth per minute. 
In what time could each man have filled up the pit by himself? 

Ans. 9 hrs. 35 mins.; 7 hrs. 11} mins. ; 6 hrs. 234 mins. 





12. (Men only.) Write out Euclid II. 5. 

P is a point between two given parallel straight lines, such 
that any two straight lines drawn through P always intercept 
equal portions of the parallel straight lines. Show that P is 
equidistant from the parallels. 

(Vomen only.) What is meant by respiration? Describe the 
process and the use of it. Say also what common practices inter- 
fere with proper respiration, and how such practices may be cor- 
rected. 

13. (JZen only.) Reduce to one fraction :— 


‘+ 3 x 2 a 5 
ee. a ee 
m— 7x + 10 x —3x + 15 x* — 5% + 0 
Ans tal 
~~" (4 — 2) (x — 3) (x — 5) 





(!Vomen only.) Which are the principal cereals, and what are 
their ingredients ? What do you know of the nature and properties 
of wheat, barley, and rice ? 

14. (Jfen only.) A man starts on a journey on foot and walks 
three miles an hour. ‘Two hours later his friend follows him, and 
tides 7 miles an hour. Where will the latter overtake the former ? 

Ans. 10} miles from point of starting. 





(/Vomen only.) What articles would be required to furnish a 
cullager’s kitchen and bedroom? State cost. 


15. (M/en only.) A horse going round a circus ring 20 feet in 
“ameter was observed to make 13 complete circuits in a minute. 
Express in miles per hour the rate at which he was moving. 

Ans. 9% miles per hour. 
pe ieee adnate 
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(Women only.) Give directions for cutting out a chikl’s pinafore. 
State the dimensions and the different materials required for 
making it. 

16. Draw up an analysis of the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ 

17. Give scripture proofs of Our Lord’s judicial office, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Original Sin, and, The duty of religious Self-exami- 
nation. 


TEACHING NOTES ON ‘THE LIFE AND DUTIES 
OF THE CITIZEN.’ 


By the authors of ‘ Hughes's Constitutional Reader : a Series of 
Lessons on the Life and Duties of the Citizen.’ (Published by 
Joseph Hughes & Co., Froebel House, St. Andrew’s Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C.) 


LESSON VIII.—Cernrrat Government, 

I. Explanation. 

Government of England constitutional (con, to- 
gether ; s/are, to stand), consisting of Monarch, House 
of Lords, House of Commons, Hence called Limited 
monarchy. 

IT. Chief Kinds of Government, 

1. Alonarchy (monos, one ; archon, ruler),—One per- 
son as representative head under title, King (Queen), 
Emperor (Empress), Kaiser, Czar, Shah, Prince, 
Duke. (a) Limited, (4) Unlimited, or Despotic. 

2. Oligarchy (oligoi, few).—More common in an- 
cient times. 

3. Republic-—Government by the people them- 
selves; president elected by people. (france, 
United States.) 

4. Anarchy (an, not) denotes an absence of any 
recognised form of government. 

IT1, The Monarch. 

Victoria, daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of George IIL, belongs to House of 
Hanover. Full title: ‘ Victoria, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Empress of 
India.’ (A short sketch of present Royal Family 
might be given by teacher.) 

IV. The House of Lords. 

About 540 members (not fixed), representing 
generally the wealth and landed interest of the 
country. Promotion to Upper House granted by 
sovereign to men who have performed valuable 
services in cause of science, literature, politics, or 
art. Composed of (1) Princes of royal blood, (2) 
Dukes, (3) Marquises, (4) Earls, (5) Viscounts, (6) 
Barons, (all hereditary), (7) Spiritual Peers (Bishops 
and Archbishops), (8) Scottish Representative Peers 
(elected for each Parliament), (9) Irish Representa- 
tive Peers (elected for life). 


V. The House of Commons. 

670 members. England, 461, Scotland, 72, Wales, 
34, Ireland, 103. 

1. Constitution —Flected by people possessing fran- 
chise; four different kinds of constituencies—cities, 
boroughs, counties, universities ; first three in most 
cases subdivided ; constituencies, generally speaking, 
single membered, but a few double. 

2. Iranchise possessed by men only: (a) owners of 


‘land (freehold, £2 annual value), (leasehold, £5 
| annual value); (/) ratepayers; (c) lodgers above 
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£10 per annum; (7) those living in houses or rooms 
provided by employer (service franchise). Names 
of voters in each constituency prepared each year by 
overseers ; claims tested, if objection raised, before 
revising barrister at time and place previously an- 
nounced. (Register.) 


3. Qualification of Candidate-—Any man over 21, 


except member of House of Lords, priest of Esta- 
blished Church or Roman Catholic Church, an un- | 


naturalised alien, a lunatic or idiot, a judge, a person 
convicted of treason or felony, or bankrupt. 

4. Period for which Elected —Duration of Parlia- 
ment, which cannot exceed seven years. When 
fresh Parliament elected, after previous Parliament 
has been dissolved, a General Election is held. Seat can 
only be vacated by death, or by accepting nominal 


office of profit under the Crown, the chief of which | 


is the Stewardship of Chiltern Hundreds, after which 
éye-election takes place for that particular constituency. 
Acceptation of any office of profit under the Crown 
must be accompanied by resignation of member, but 
in most cases retiring member eligible for re-election. 
Time in each year during which Parliament is sitting 
described as n (Lat. sessum, to sit), At end of 
each session Parliament proregued by sovereign in 
person, or commission representing sovereign. 
Read ‘C.R.,’ Chapters 11 and 12. 


LESSON IX.—Party Government. 

I, Political Parties. 

Government by party long existed in England. 
In time of Commonwealth, Cavaliers, or Court party, 
opposed by Roundheads; about the year 1680 Tory 
and Whig; at present day Conservatives and Libe- 
rals (Radicals). : 


11. Choosing a Member of the House of Commons. 

1. W*rr/.—-Notice issued by Lord Chancellor (Gene- 
ral lection), or Speaker (Bye-election), to Returning 
Officer (Sheriff of county, Mayor of municipal 
borough), giving him authority to hold an election. 

2. Nomination.—Kach candidate nominated by two 
qualified electors of the district, and eight assentors. 
If more than required number of candidates nomi- 
nated, an election follows. 

3. Llection.— By ballot. Constituency divided into 
polling districts, and poll opened from 8 a.m. to 


S p.m. Ballot boxes then sealed and carried to town | 


hall or other central place, votes counted, and result 
announced, Great pains have been taken to secure 
purity of election. Lach candidate appoints election 
agent, through whose hands all bills must pass. 
Amount spent by candidate limited by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Charges of corrupt practices tried by judges, 
and, if proved, election declared void, or seat given 
to opposite party; if on extensive scale, constituency 
disfranchised during sitting of that Parliament. 
expense of election borne by candidates. 

Tl. The Ministry. 

After General Election, leader of party having 
largest number of representatives returned, called 
upon by Sovereign to form a ministry. For this pur- 
pose he has to choose some fifty men to undertake 
different government offices. From these a sort of 
committee formed, called the Cabinet. 

i. 2 Cabinet. —Consists of about sixteen most 


important members of ministry: Prime Minister 





| (Premier), Lord Chancellor, Chancellor of Exchequer, 
Lord President of Councii, Lord Privy Seal, Secre- 
taries for War, India, Colonies, Home Department, 
Foreign Affairs, Presidents of Local Government 
Board, Board of Trade, Postmaster-General, Chief 
Secretaries for Ireland and Scotland, Vice-President 
of Council, First Lord of the Admiralty, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. (Work of these will be 
dealt with in subsequent lessons.) 

2. Work of Cabinet.—To prepare government mea- 
sures, to deliberate upon, and carry into execution, 
government matters generally, to control and arrange 
the work of Parliament, All members of Cabinet 
are ex-officio Privy Councillors, and are styled Right 
Honorable. Deliberations of Cabinet secret; Sove- 
_ reign kept constantly informed of what takes place. 

IV. Use and Abuse of Party Government. 

1. Uses.—(1) Policy of government subjected to 
severest criticism by opposition; (2) effective means 
of educating the electorate by presenting each side 
of questions of policy ; (3) power of directing action 
of government placed in hands of people. 

2. Aduse—Preferring party interest to that of 
country. Party politics can only be justified when 
used as a means of securing the good government of 
the country generally. 

(This subject is more fully dealt with in Chapters 
13 and 14 of ‘C.R.’) 


LESSON X.—-Tue Makinec or Laws. 
I. Introduction. 


Before proceeding with this lesson, the teacher 
will explain that each house is presided over bya 
chairman (Speaker in the Commons, Lord Chan- 
cellor in Lords); that supporters of government sit 
to right of chairman, and opposition to left; that 
front benches on each side occupied by Cabinet and 
ex-Cabinet ministers respectively, and that there are 
lobbies for taking divisions. 

IT. A Bill. 

Name given to proposed law. Two kinds, (1) 
Public, (2) Private; the former introduced by govern- 
ment or private member dealing with public ques- 
tion; latter by company, corporation, etc., seeking 
for special powers (making railways, canals, etc.). 
A public bill introduced by Government called a 
government measure. Before becoming law, bill 
must be approved by Commons, Lords, and Sove- 
reign. 

1. A Bill in the Commons.—Three stages, or read- 
ings. J irsfreading, leave given to bring in bill, after 
which it is circulated among members ; second reading, 
objects of bill examined and debated upon, after 
which it is dealt with, clause by clause, in committee 
(generally of the whole House, but sometimes by 
select committee chosen from the whole House). 
While this committee stage is being passed, the 
Speaker’s place is taken by the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. After passing through committee, the bill 
is reported to the House, with the Speaker in the 
chair, after which it has to pass its /Aird reading. 
This being done, the bill is sent to the House of 
Lords. 

2. A Bill in the Lords—The same process as in the 
Commons, except that permission to introduce a bill 
is not needed as in the Commons. 
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two Houses, the bill only requires the Sovereign's 
consent before it becomes law. This is invariably 
given, the Queen’s consent being announced by a 
Commission. 


Ill. Addenda. 

1. A private bill must pass through the same 
stages as those described above; but generally the 
first and second stages are passed pro formd, and a 
small committee is appointed to consider it, examine 
witnesses, and report its decision to the House. 

2. Sometimes a bill passes the Lords before the 
Commons, but the order given above is generally 
followed with all important bills. 

3. Money bills—that is bills dealing with questions 
of taxation and revenue—are never originated in the 
Upper House, but are passed by them without dis- 
cussion, 

4. Amendments made by the Lords must be re- 
considered by the Commons, and if the two Houses 
cannot agree, the bill must be abandoned. 

5. A debate may be ‘closured’ if a motion to that 
effect is carried by a majority of the House, after 
being proposed by one of the members, and approved 
by the Chairman. 

6. Royal commissions are from time to time ap- 
pointed by the government (nominally the Crown) to 
consider certain questions, and the advisability of 
legislating on certain lines. Such commissions are 
not formed exclusively of members of the two Houses 
of Parliament. 

7. Provisional orders are granted by public de- 
partments to private persons and public bodies, to 
carry out works of public usefulness. They must re- 
ceive the assent of Parliament, and may be appealed 
against by any person likely to be injuriously affected 
bythem. If opposed, however, they are dealt with as 
private bills. The object of such orders is to save 
expense and labour in obtaining powers likely to 
meet with little or no opposition. 

Read ‘C.R.,’ Chapters 15 and 16. 


LESSON XI.—Tue Jupiciat System. 

1. Administration of the Law. 

1. Lord Chancellor appointed by Premier when 
forming ministry. Socially highest layman in the 
land. Head of all law departments. Generally 
Chairman of House of Lords. 

2. Lhe Judges appointed for life by Lord Chancellor 
inname of Sovereign (Lord Chief Justice by Premier) ; 
only removable on address of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to Sovereign (a very rare occurrence). 

3. County Court Judges appointed by Lord Chan- 
cellor from barristers of at least seven years’ stand- 
ing, removable for inability, or neglect of duty. 

4. Magistrates. 

(a) Borough. 
(1) Recorder for borough of quarter sessions, 
appointed generally by Sovereign through 
Lord Chancellor. ; 
(2) Stipendiary (paid), in largest towns and 
places where much work entailed, appointed 
by Home Secretary. 
(3) Ordinary Borough Magistrates (unpaid), 
including Mayor and ex-Mayor, appointed by 
‘Lord Chancellor. (These do not interfere 
where there are stipendiaries ) 


3. A Bill before the Sovereign—Having passed the | 
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(2) County.—Appointed by Lord Chancellor 
on nomination of Lord Lieutenant of County. 

5. Coroners.: 

(a) Borough.—Appointed by Town Council. 

(2) County.—Appointed by County Council and 
magistrates at quarter sessions. 

They investigate (but do not adjudicate upon) 
all cases of suspicious death, sudden death where 
medical certificate not forthcoming, deaths occur- 
ing in prison, also finding of treasure-trove. 
Assisted by jury. If verdict of murder or man- 
slaughter, the evidence handed to magistrate, 
and witnesses bound over to appear. 

IT. Juries. 

Trial by jury, in which body of men called upon 
under an oath (/uro, 1 swear) to hear evidence, and 
pass their opinion, or verdict ; long existed in Eng- 
land. Three kinds, Grand, Special, Common. 

Jury lists made out each year by overseers, and 
publicly exhibited. 

Juries selected by Sheriff or Under-Sheriff. 

1. Grand Juries.—Not less than twelve, or more 
than twenty-three. Men holding high social posi- 
tion, generally county magistrates. Attend at quarter 
sessions or assizes, and examine in private evidence 
to be brought forward, and decide whether case to 
be tried or not: former case, a ‘true bill’ returned ; 
latter case, ‘no true bill,’ and prisoner acquitted. Ver- 
dict must be agreed upon by at least twelve jurors. 

2. Special Juries.—Twelve men of good social 
position or rating qualification, to try civil cases. 
They generally assess damages where such are 
claimed, and are paid for their services. 

3. Common Jurics—Twelve men to investigate 
cases before coroner, or criminal cases at quarter 
sessions or assizes after ‘true bill’ returned. Ver- 
dict must be unanimous. 


ITI, Criminal Courts. 

Courts where crimes inquired into, and culprits 
duly punished. 

1. Preliminary, before magistrate. All cases of 
crime investigated, but only lighter kinds of offences 
adjudicated upon ; more serious to courts of summary 
jurisdiction; most serious to quarter sessions or 
assizes, 

2. Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 

(a) Petty Sessions——Two justices, or more. 

(4) Court of stipendiary magistrate. 

Cases tried without jury, counsel may be em- 
ployed. Appeal sometimes allowed to quarter 
sessions or Queen’s Bench. 

3. Quarter Sessions. —Consist of county magistrates, 
presided over by chairman, chosen by themselves. 
Four times a year. 

4. Assizes held by judge from time to time ‘on 
circuit.’ Judge met by Sheriff, and visit attended 
with much formality, out of respect for law. 

5. Appeal.—No distinct court of criminal appeal. 
Court of Queen’s Bench (of which the assize court is 
constituted one) exercises general jurisdiction. Vinal 
appeal in all cases rests with Home Secretary. 

LV. Civil Courts. 

For settling grievances between subject and 
subject. 

1. County Courts.--About 500 county court districts, 
and judge appointed for each district. Simplest 
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kinds of civil cases, debts (under £50), etc. Counsel 
may be employed, and jury, but this not generally the 
case. Appeal in certain cases to higher court. Also 
used as Court of Bankruptcy. (In all civil cases the 
person who takes the action called the plaintiff, the 
one against whom action taken, defendant.) 

2. High Court of Justice—More serious cases in 
civil court at assizes, or Law Courts in London. 
four divisions. 

(a) Chancery Division (Lord Chancellor and 
five judges).—Court of Equity. Cases of private 
wrong, not so much matters of statute law, as of 
reason and natural right. ,. 

(4) Court of Oucen’s Bench (Lord Chief Justice, 
and about thirteen judges).—Most important of 
all. Libel, unjust dismissal, damages for injuries 
received, and all other cases not under cogni- 
sance of other courts. 

(c) Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty (President 
and a judge).—Wills, marriages, offences on the 
high seas. 

(d) Court of eIrches (one judge). Eeclesiasti- 
cal cases. 

3. Lhigher Courts (without jury). 

(a) Court of Appeal.—Judges specially ap- 
pointed to hear cases tried in Courts of Queen’s 

sench or Chancery. 

(6) Judicial Committee of Privy Council.—Privy 
councillors learned in law, to whom are referred 
cases tried in Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Court, or Court of Arches. Also cases tried in 
colonies. 





not result in anything worse than courtesy and 
benignity, friendliness and hospitality, elevating dis- 
course and overbrimming sympathy experienced 
alike at home and at school, and during a blood- 
circulating constitutional over Brighton’s breezy 
Downs. 

To find the Brighton Higher Grade School is 
a problem (like a Chinese puzzle) of some little 
difficulty, as it is hidden away in a somewhat per- 
plexing manner. Once inside the walls, however, 
we were ushered into the sanctum of the genius of 
the place. Here we encountered our first surprise 
in the form of a clerical assistant, who, deeply versed 
in the occult arts of shorthand and_ type-writing, 
makes it possible for Mr. Lethbridge to devote his 
energies to supervision and teaching, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy returns which are so frequently to be 
prepared, This much-to-be-desired innovation is a 
tribute to the wisdom of Mr. Lethbridge and to the 
far-sightedness of the Brighton Board. We may as 
well at once record that our progress round the 
school, and the accompanying deepening insight 
into the working thereof, only increased our sense 
of these two facts. Rarely, if ever, have we seen 
any approximation to the completeness and perfec- 
tion, both in exsemdle and in detail of the organisation, 
which are evident on all sides in the management 
of this school. That Mr. Lethbridge has the bump 
of organization developed to an extraordinary de- 
gree is our firm conviction, else how could he have 


| worked out such an elaborate and withal simple 


(c) Zlouse of Lords.—Final court of appeal. | 
Formed of law lords, #e., those members who | 


hold, or have held, high judicial office. 


I’. Absolute Justice is assured by the following con- 
siderations : 

1. In eyes of law all men are equal. 

2. By writ of habeas corpus (thou mayest have the 
body), a person under detention may claim to be at 
once brought before the High Court to have the 
validity of his detention examined. 


system of governing his school and recording the 
progress of each individual scholar in each separate 
subject? 

The school is in reality duplex: one section, the 
Elementary Department, including Standards 1V.— 
VII., being taught on one floor; another, the Organised 
Science School, under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, being housed a story higher. One result of 
this duple character is a double system of registra- 


‘tion and two distinct staffs. Although not the first, 


3. By jury system, each person tried by fellow men, | 


‘honest and true.’ Right to challenge a juryman. 

4. Any doubt given in prisoner's favour. 

5. Courts of Appeal render failure almost impos- 
sible. 

6. Change of venue (place of trial) may be ob- 
tained if people of certain locality likely to be unjustly 
influenced. 

+. Counsel, consisting of solicitors and barristers, 
experienced in the law, employed to conduct case 
for each side, 

‘C.R.,’ Chapter 17. 


—eoe—— 


WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 
XXVI.—MR. E. B. LETHBRIDGE, F.R.G.S., 
Mead Master of the Higher Grade School, Brighton. 


Maxy and varied are the soul-stirring adventures 
which have, ere now, befallen that product of latter- 
day civilization—the professional interviewer—in 
the pursuit (legitimate or otherwise) of his avoca- 
tion. It is therefore with abashed front and fuli 
consciousness of demerit that we confess to a recep- 
tion by the subject of the present sketch which did 





York Place was one of the earliest Higher Grade 
Schools, and much pioneer work has fallen to the lot 
of the Brighton School Board and its able clerk, 
Mr. Carden, as well as to Mr. Lethbridge, especially 
on the financial side ; but our ‘victim’ is nothing if 
not a fighter, and the present position of master and 
school speaks volumes for the pluck and pertinacity, 
coupled with an intelligent appreciation of what was 
needed, of the teacher, who certainly has not come 
off second best. 

That the school has had many: friends goes with- 
out saying, and foremost amongst these stands 
Mr. D. Hack, J.P., who contributes no less a sum than 
£200 per annum towards the provision of scholar- 
ships, with which the school is somewhat bountifully 
provided. But the great factor in the achievement of 
the success is, without doubt, the personality of the 
Head Master. To affirm otherwise would be idle. 
In every direction to which the development of 
education tends, we found that York Place had an- 
ticipated progress, and in no particular is this more 
apparent than in the foundation of school institu- 
tions, a list of which is herewith appended :—- 

1. Library, and Natural History Library. 

2. An admirably arranged Museum, with unusual 
wealth of specimens arranged in an ingeniously 
get-at-able style. 
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Recreation Society, founded in 1885, compris- 

(2) Cricket Club (3 elevens). 

(4) Football Club (2 elevens). 

(c) Swimming Club (Baths thrice a week from 
September to May. Sea for remainder of the 
year). 

(¢) Literary and Chess Club, provided with 
the best obtainable boys’ literature. Chess is 
played in the interval between morning and 
afternoon school, and on Recreation Evenings. 

(e) Natural History Club, with meetings and 
discussions in the winter, and rambles for the 
summer. 

(f) Musical Club. 

(g) Cycling Club. 

(4) Old Boys’ Club. 

We have before us the programme which was 
followed on the occasion of the Annual Excursion of 
the Recreation Society, the venue being Arundel, 
and the date July 18th, 1893 :— 

g.30.—Assemble at the school. 

11.20.—Arrive Arundel. Go direct to the Castle 

and Park and ascend Hiorne Tower. 
12.30.—Lunch at Hiorne Tower and walk across 
park to Southwoods. 
4.30.—Tea. 
6.0.—Leave Southwoods by boat. 

9.42.— Leave Arundel Station. 

10.26.—Arrive Brighton. 

As to the Swimming Club, at the Annual Display 
of the Brighton Swimming Club two of the chief 
events were under the names of the members of the 
York Place Club. Not to be behindhand, the Foot- 
bail Club sends me a programme of the most 
diverting and truly musical concert, in which no 
small part is played by the admirable school choir. 

In no school have we seen such care exhibited 
with regard to keeping parents well informed as to 
the curriculum of the school, and as to the progress of 
the children. This is most conspicuously apparent 
in the elaborate Annual Report which is circulated 
amongst parents and friends of the school. This, 
however, is too voluminous to be inserted; we give, 
in illustration of the above contention, (1) form of 
admission ; (2) register of marks and progress, and 
(3), report on Scholarship Holders. 
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BRIGHTON AND PRESTON SCHOOL BOARD (U.D.). 
HIGHER GRADE BoARD SCHOOL, 
York Place, Brighton. 
(For Standards IV. and upwards.) 
Boys’ DEPARTMENT. 
Llead-Master :—Mr. E. B, Lethbridge, F.R.G.S. 
Supjects TAUGHT. 


Scripture. History. 
Reading. | Mathematics, 
Writing. | Mechanics, 


Composition, 
Arithmetic. 


. a ; 
Animal Physiology. 
Drawing. 


Grammar. Singing. 
Literature. | French. 

. ' . 
Geography. | Manual Instruction. 


The school is recognised by the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, as an Organized Science School and Art School, 
and Scholars above the Sixth Standard will be taught one or more 
of the following subjects :— 

Chemisty (theoretical, practical) ; sound, light, and heat ; 
practical plane and solid geometry ; magnetism and electricity. 
And the following technical subjects :—Wood-working, model- 
ing in clay, and woed carving, also Latin, shorthand, and book- 
seeping, 
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Zerms: 
In all standards, 6d. per week. All fees must be paid in advance. 
Scholars are admitted on Mondays from 9 to 10 a.m, 
Child’s rotation number............ 
Vease keep this half of the form. 
RULEs. 
1.—No Scholar is admitted unless he has passed the Third Standard 
of the Government Code, or is able to pass an equally diffi- 
cult examination. 
2.—Scholars must assemble at the School every week-day morning 
punctually at a quarter before nine, and every afternoon ata 
quarter before two, except Saturday, which is a holiday. 
3-—No Scholar is permitted to remain in School if he comes after 
the Registers have been called, nor is any Scholar who has 
been marked present allowed to leave before the time for 
closing the School. 
4.-—No child may stay away from School without leave from the 
Master. Leave of absence will be granted on application 
either personally or by note, but such application should be 
, made before, and not after the child absents himself. 
44.—The Registers are carefully examined every quarter, and 
scholars who are found to have been irregular in their attend- 
ances will be degraded to a lower class, in order that they 
may not retard the progress of those who are rarely if ever 
absent. 
5.—Every boy must be provided with all necessary books and 
materials, which can be purchased at the Schools. 
6.—Scholars leaving their clothes, books, or school materials, in 
the class room or playground do so at their own risk, ‘The 
Managers cannot be responsible for any loss. 
7-—Scholars are dismissed at 12.30 and 4.30, unless detained for 
purposes of discipline. 
8.—Prizes and Certificates will be given to all who attend regularly 
and pass the Annual Examination held by Her Majesty’s 
Inspector. 
A Quarterly Report of Attendance, Progress, and Conduct is 
sent to every Parent. 
A Penny Bank is established in connection with the School, also 
a Lending Library for the free use of all Pupils who attend 
regularly. 
Dinners may be purchased at the School at a small cost. 
Note.—The Head Master will be present to receive Parents on 
Mondays and Thursdays from 12.0 to 1.0 p.m, He can- 
not undertake to see them at any other time. Parents 
are also invited to see the School at work on Thursdays, 
from 3 to 5 p.m. 





Zo be filled in at the School. 
Rotation No. — Class 


Date of Admission Standard 











PLEASE FILL UP AND RETURN THIS FORM, 

Child’s Surname 

- Christian Name /x /u// 
Date of Birth day of 18 
Place ,, 
Names of Parents or Guardians 
Father’s Christian Name 
Mother’s Christian Name 
Father’s Occupation 
Residence 
Name in full of Last School 
Highest Standard passed (if any) 


Name of School in which passed 
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PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





BRIGHTON AND PRESTON SCHOOL BOARD, U.D. 





Boys’ Department, 
Higher Grade School, 
Organised Science School, York Place, Brighton, 
No. 4,620. February 25th, 1893. 
To the Chairman and Members of the Brighton and Preston 
School Board, 
Sir, MADAM AND GENTLEMEN, 

I beg to submit the foliowing report upon the three classes of 

Scholarships now held in connectior with this School :— 
Scholarships of the First Class (Science and Art). 

These Scholarships are tenable for three years, and for the year 
under report have been held as follows :— 

Nine of the Third Year, Value £15 each.—Five of these expired 
on July 31st, 1892, and the remainder will lapse next July. One 
of the lads (Charles L. Fisk) was placed in the First Division at the 
London University Matriculation, and another (George Patchin) 
has surrendered his Scholarship, having gained the Scholarship 
offered by the Managers of the Technical School. 

Fourteen of the Second Year, Value £12 each.—Three of these 
have been surrendered, the parents of one lad having left the town, 
and domestic circumstances necessitating the withdrawal of the 
others. ° 

Eleven of the First Year, Value £9 each. 

Scholarships of the Second Class (‘ Hack’), value £5. 

Three of these are held in the Boys’ Department and will expire 
in May, but the holders will be eligible to compete for those of the 
First Class. 

Scholarships of the Third Class (* School Board’). 

Tenable for three years :— 

Fight of the Third Year. 
Fourteen of the Second Year. 
Twelve of the First Year. 

I cannot speak too highly of the value of these Scholarships to 
the School. Many of the holders are lads of good ability, and with 
remarkably few exceptions are trying their best to make good use 
of the advantages the School is able to offer. 

I submit herewith a detailed report of the successes of the respec- 
tive holders at the Science and Art Examinations, and wish to point 
out that this does not show their success in Literary, Technical, and 
Commercial Subjects, in which many of them have done exceed- 
ingly good work. 

Iam, Sir, Madam and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
EpwWIN B. LETHBRIDGE. 

Two special rooms are the Art Room, which is 
admirably lighted, and the Chemical Laboratory, 
which is a model of what such a room should be, 
the arrangements for the disposal of the apparatus 
and reagents being little short of perfect. One 
thing which was lacking was a balance-room, the 
necessity for which will become greater and greater 
as the number of students taking the Honours, Prac- 
tical, Organic, or Inorganic course in Chemistry 
becomes increasingly great. Asto the teaching ofthe 
various subjects, we can only find space to say that a 
thorough grasp of pedagogics is instinct in all 
the methods. Reading is characterised by breadth 
of treatment, the books read being many-sided and 
calculated to inspire a love for reading. The writ- 
ing of the whole school is marked by uniformity, 
and this is not remarkable when it is noted that the 
best writer on the staff—and we had ocular proof of 
his excellence—sets copies for the whole school, to 
which, indeed, he acts as writing master. In arith- 
metic special attention is paid to the metric system 
from the lowest (IV.) standard upwards, a step 
which is abundantly wise when the scientific nature 
of a large part of the instruction is remembered. 
Excellence in science, however, does not render 
excellence in art impossible. By chance it fell out 
that the specimens sent to South Kensington to be 
examined had just been returned at the time of our 
visit, and we spent an interesting quarter-of-an-hour 
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in the examination of these admirable proofs of the 
school’s artistic efficiency. Suffice it to say that 
almost every effort was crowned with departmental 
success, and Mr. Lethbridge is justly proud of the 
artistic skill displayed by his pupils. Instruction in 
modern languages is also made a special feature, 
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and from the French lesson which we saw in pro- 
gress we should augur well for the success of this 
branch of the teaching. 

Knowing how frequently museums are mere show 
features of schools, and noting the great number and 
variety of the specimens enclosed behind the York 


Report of Progress, Conduct, etc., of all ‘Science and Art?’ Scholars during Year ended February 28th, 189}. 


Vear of ) i Schol 
mor. . noiar. Age. 
fenure. | Donor | ta | Age attended. 


{ | | 


School previously | Science and Art Subjects passed during 


| 
No. of | 
Half days’ Remarks, 


Scholarship Year “tance 
sence. | 





ieee : : : 
Third D. Hack, | Fisk, Chas. 16 | Higher Grade, | Mathematics, 2nd Stage, 1st Class. — | A_ hardworking lad. 


(expired Esq. 
July 31, 


1892.) 


| L. | 54 years. 
| 
! 





Theoretical Chemistry, 2nd Stage, 2nd 
Class. 

| Practical Chemistry, 2nd Stage, 2nd 
Class. 

Physiography, rst Stage, rst Class. 

Second Grade Freehand, 1st Class. 


” ” 
Third Grade Outline from Cast, 2nd 
} | Class. 


Class. 


Passed in the first di- 
vision of the London 
University Matricu- 
lation. Has also been 
of great service with 
the Literary Club of 
the School. 


Perspective, 1st Class. 





Third | 99 
(of present 
Scholar- 
ship year. ) 


Patchin, 
George 

















Place cases, we ventured to put the efficiency of our 
friend’s exhibits to the test. Usurping for the nonce 
the position of a class master in the school, we suc- 
cessively demanded, in illustration of a supposititious 
lesson, specimens in the animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ral kingdoms. With the utmost celerity, hey presto ! 
and there were the specimens. We could no longer 
doubt that practical utility was subserved by the York 
Place museum, and we soon saw through the simple 
device by which this result was arrived at. Each 
teacher has a general catalogue which gives him a 
clue to the case in which the desired specimen is de- 
posited. Attached to this case is a monitor, with a 
detailed catalogue, indicating to a nicety the exact 
position in which the desideratum reposes. The 
monitor is sent for, the case is indicated, and vozla 
Vaffaire c est fini, as the French have it. 

Many other indications of the xous of the master 
were patent to us during our short visit. He be- 
lieves, for example, in up-to-date educational litera- 
ture, and many choice specimens of this did we see 
when later on we called at Warlegh Road, the resi- 
dence of the interviewed, who is a first-rate French 
and German scholar. By forming a kind of literary 
society every teacher is enabled to see each and 
every educational periodical for about the same price 
as it would cost the said teacher to enjoy his Prac- 
TicAL Tracuer in isolation; furthermore, the master 


| 

| 

| Third Grade Shading from Model, 2nd | 
15 | Higher Grade, | Plane and Solid Geometry, Sec. I. | 

5 years, passed. 

Mathematics, 2nd Stage, rst Class. | 
Theoretical Chemistry, 2nd Stage, | 
2nd Class. 
Physiography, rst Stage, 1st Class. 

Second Grade Freehand, 1st Class. | 


| 

| | 

| is 

| ” 

| : 

} Class. 

‘ Third Grade Shading from Model, tst 

Class. 

Third Grade Shading from Cast, rst 

Class. } 


In all 35 Scholarship-holders are reported upon : the above two are simply given as specimens of the rest. 


— General character ex- 
cellent in all re- 
spects. 


»» Model, 1st Class. 
a Perspective, ist Class. | 
»» Modelling in Clay, Ist 





goes well into the articles with an eye to the good 
they may do for York Place, and, if anything strikes 
him, he forthwith sends round a note to the master 
or masters most concerned, advising them to give 
particular attention to such-and-such a portion of 
such-and-such a periodical. On the technical side 
progress is equally evident. The cricket pavilion 
in the Dyke Road was constructed by the boys, and 
it is a unique structure, as it exhibits all the various 
kinds of joints that the boys had learned, under Mr. 
Judd’s able tuition, to construct. A complete set of 
wood-carving, which had been prepared for exhibi- 
tion in a local exposition, struck us as being remark- 
ably good. Here the relation between drawing, 
modelling, and carving is rigidly adhered to, and 
how to develop faculty is the prevailing idea, not 
how to make carpenters. In this department of 
school work Mr. Hack’s generosity again confronted 
one, for not only was it due to him that a complete 
set of lathes was available, but working models of 
marine engines, and other mechanical contrivances 
constructed in wood, were to be seen. We noted 
also that plant was laid down for the production of 
the electric light, with which the technical depart- 
ment is on occasions illuminated; although not 
strictly a part of the school, the technical department, 
which, as aforesaid, is under the able direction of Mr. 





Judd, is, by arrangement, closely connected with it. 
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And so one might continue almost indefinitely in 


the enumeration of the thousand and one features 
which indicate how far-reaching and thorough is 
the organisation of this excellent school; but other 
matters press for notice, and to them we turn our 
attention. 


The building in which the school is now located 
is inadequate for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, and hard by another building is in course 
of construction, which will be a model of what a 
fin-de-siecle Higher Grade School should be, for 
the Brighton Board has had the wit to utilise 
the knowledge and ability of Mr. Lethbridge, 
in the details of plans for, the new building. Upon 
this subject of school building and equipment the 
head master held forth eloquently. ‘A few years 
since,’ quotha, ‘| visited schools in France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Austria, as far as Vienna. 
{ had, just previously, seen schools in most of 
our large towns, and was struck with the great 
superiority of the foreign buildings, for nowhere in 
England had I seen such elementary schools, as for 
example, the new Volkschulen of Leipzig and Berlin. 
Last year | was again visiting Manchester, Bolton, 
Halifax, Leeds, Leicester, and Birmingham, and I 
feel proud that we have now as good buildings as 
can be found anywhere. 


‘Our own new Brighton School will bear com- 
parison with a good many of the best, and the 
Higher Grade Boys’ School, which is now being 
built to accommodate 760 boys, will, I hope, be 
well worth the £17,000 which is to be spent upon 
it.” To which we fervently ejaculated a sincere 
Amen! 


As will be seen from-the Conference of Higher 
Grade Teachers, Mr. Lethbridge is in favour of 
admitting children to the Higher Grade School 
before they have attained the Fourth Standard. The 
new school is to include those of Standard II. and 
upwards. 


With respect to the abolition of the Second Class 
Elementary Certificate, Mr. Lethbridge finds himself 
in direct opposition to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that his grant under 
the new condition is enhanced rather than diminished. 
‘Hitherto,’ says he, ‘a large number of deserving 
students had some evidence of success in the Second 
Class Certificates, and these were gratifying alike to 
parents and to pupils. In my opinion there should 
be an increased Capitation Grant and a smaller 
grant upon the examination results; in addition, it 
seems to me that, in order to give stability to 
organised Science Schools as at present constituted, 
the Science and Art Department must either (1) give 
grants for a more elementary instruction than that 
at present required for a pass in the first stage, or 
(2) compel the County Councils to liberally subsidise 
the schools. If neither of these courses can be 
followed, then must the Education Department grant 
further liberty for the retention of scholars after they 
have passed the Seventh Standard, and pay well for the 
efficient instruction of them ’—an opinion with which, 
we make bold to assure our host, very few will feel 
impelled to quarrel. As to the Continuation School, 
Mr. Lethbridge—who has had vast experience in 
overlooking and organising Evening Schools, and 








who would have put his hand again to the plough 
this year had not his Board wisely compelled him to 
seek first his health and then the educational welfare 
of Brighton—expressed the following belief: ‘ It will 
be a great boon to those who are desirous of improv- 
ing their education, but not for a moment must it 
be considered equivalent to two or three years in 
regular attendance at a well-organised Science or 
Commercial School.’ 


Glancing an eye of concern upon the present 
chaotic condition of English Secondary Education, 
and then passing to the organic unity to be met with 
abroad between the various grades of instruction, it 
is not to be wondered that, Matthew Arnold-like, our 
host should sigh for the time when chaos would yield 
place to a well-considered order. With the verve of 
the skilled organiser, Mr. Lethbridge thus delivered 
himself: ‘It amazes me that England should so long 
delay the adoption of one comprehensive local school 
administration such as exists in every country having 
an educational system worthy of the name. In every 
German town or city the whole of the schools are 
under one governing body, and that body is directly 
affiliated with the University of its State or Province, 
and practically the same state of affairs holds in 
France.’ We reminded Mr. Lethbridge that England 
is the happy hunting ground of anomalies of all 
sorts and conditions, which, judging from the sickly 
smile thereby evoked, did not seem to give much 
consolation. 

That the Brighton School Board should hold Mr. 
Lethbridge in high esteem is right and fitting, when 
his record is taken into consideration. Born in the 
year 1848, our subject became a Pupil Teacher at the 
Tor National School, Torquay, wherein Mr. W. J. 
Pope, Ex-President of the N.U.T. and M.B.T.A., 
served in a similar capacity. Subsequently he passed 
to be a student at Exeter Training College. Upon 
leaving college he became an Assistant-Master in 
the Brighton Central Schools. After nearly two 
years’ service he was appointed Head Master 
of the Hanover Terrace Board School, one of the 
first schools built by the Brighton School Board. 
In 1880 he was transfered to the newly-built Preston 
Road Schools, and finally, in 1884, opened his pre- 
sent school, so that he has just completed his second 
decade in the service of the Brighton Board. To 
the best of his belief Mr. Lethbridge was the first to 
commence Science Teaching in Brighton, under the 
auspices of the Science and Art Department, be- 
ginning in 1872 and continuing uninterruptedly to 
the present time. Of course, such a prominent 
Teacher is an ardent and enthusiastic Unionist, 
having been a Member of the Committee of the Local 
Association nearly the whole of the time that he has 
been in Brighton. He was President and Chairman 
of the Conference Committee when, in 1880, Brighton 
was the rendezvous of the important gathering. He 
has been Secretary of the Sussex District Union, 
and from 1876 to 1884 was a Member of the 
Executive of the N.U.T., being Chairman (in accor- 
dance with the eternal fitness of things) of the 
Organization Committee. 


From our own knowledge of Brighton local affairs, 
we can bear testimony to the high esteem in which 
Mr. Lethbridge is held, both as a teacher, and better 
still, as a man. Of him it may be said with truth, 
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It is needless to say that Mr. Lethbridge is 
supported by a very able staff, both in Science and 
Art and Standard work, of whom he feels very 
proud and whose loyal and efficient service he most 


gladly acknowledges. 


The late second master, 
nearly nine years very faithful and efficient service 
has been appointed head master of a splendid new 
school under the Brighton Board. 

Taking leave of our host, we hie our way homewards, 
well pleased with our labours, which we trust may be 


equally palatable to the 
readers of the Practica. 
TEACHER. 


CIRCULAR TO H.M. 
INSPECTORS. 


Instruction of Pupil Teachers 
(Art. 34). 


Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, S.W., 
6th January, 1894. 

Sir, —My Lords have observed 
with regret that a large number 
of Pupil Teachers fail to obtain 
a place in the Class List for 
the Queen’s Scholarship or are 
placed too low to be qualified 
for entrance into a Training Col- 
lege. They have reason to be 
lieve that this low standard of 
a.tainments proceeds in many 
cases from the neglect of School 
Managers to see that their Pupil 
Teachers are carefully and regu- 
larly taught. 

The following regulations have 
been laid down by Their Lord- 
ships for the future guidance 
of School Managers, and any 
serious disregard of them, after 
due warning, may lead to the 
disqualification of the School as 
a place of proper training for 
Pupil Teachers (see Article 34 of 
the Code). The regulations do 
not apply to cases where the 
Pupil Teachers attend efficiently 
conducted Central Classes. 

(1.) The hours in which in- 
struction is given should be 
entered on a Time Table, 
and the Managers should 
ascertain by a personal visit, 


at least once a quarter, that the hours are properly observed, 
and should record their visits in the Log Book, or other book 


kept for the purpose. 


(2.) The time should not be spent in private reading, but in 
actual instruction by the Teacher. 

(3-) As a rule the instruction should not be given between the 
morning and afternoon meetings of the School except fora 
short part of the winter season, neither should it be given im- 
mediately after the afternoon meeting except under very special 
circumstances. A reasonable interval of time should be allowed 
between the afternoon meeting and the instruction in all cases 
where it is given in the latter part of the day. 

(4-) The Managers should provide good reference books and text 
books for the use of the Pupil Teacher, such books to remain 
the property of the School, and to be approved by the Inspector 


at his annual visit. 


that he has worthily done his part towards the | 
betterment alike of education and of the teacher’s 


Mr. C. Lloyd, after 
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livered in the 
such notes anc 


(5.) Note books and exercise books used by the Pupil Teacher 
should be shown to the Inspector at his annual visit. All 
exercises and notes should be dated by the Pupil Teacher when 
they are written, and dated by the Teacher when corrected. 

(6.) A book should be kept for the purpose of recording the 
Pupil Teacher’s progress in skill in the conduct and teaching of 
his class. Short notes of lessons on one of the subjects pre- 
scribed by the Code for Pupil Teachers’ practice in teaching 
should be drawn up weekly in the first two years of apprentice- 
ship, and in the last two years full notes of lessons eat be 
prepared weekly in one subject and the lesson should be de- 

yresence of the Principal Teacher. A report on 

on the delivery of these lessons in the last two 


years should be made weekly in this book. 








(7-) Quarterly examinations should be held by the Teacher or 
some other qualified person in each subject of the Pupil 
Teacher’s course for the year, and the worked papers, after 


being marked by the Teacher, 
should be submitted to the 
Managers with a short report 
upon them, and subsequently 
produced to the Inspector at his 
annual visit. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
G. W. KEKEWICH. 
To H.M. Inspector of Schools, 


CIRCULAR TO H.M. 
INSPECTORS. 


Instruction of Lower Standards 
in Schools for Older Scholars, 
Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, S.W., 
6th January, 1894. 

Srtr,—A general opinion was 
expressed by the Chief Inspec- 
tors at their last Conference that 
the condition of the lower part 
of many of the schools for older 
scholars is at present the weak- 
est point of the instruction in 
public elementary schools, 

In the best infant schools 
children are taught by natural 
methods, and are trained to use 
their powers of observation and 
reasoning ; in schools for older 
scholars they are too often taught 
by arbitrary and conventional 
methods, and there is little in 
the general course of instruction 
to lead them to observe or to 
reason, Object lessons are in 
many cases discontinued, the 
reading lessons are encumbered 
with the teaching of spelling 
even in the First Standard, and 
hand and eye occupations are 
very rarely found. Arithmetic 
also often becomes a mere ab- 
stract or mechanical exercise, 


and is not made to rest upon simple questions of common life within 
the knowledge and observation of the scholars, nor is it always suffi- 
ciently an exercise in reasoning. 

When the general character of the lesson presents so little op- 
portunity for the cultivation of intelligence, it cannot be expected 
that the habit of a spontaneous desire to question which ought to be 
fostered in young scholars will arise ; and it is to be feared that, 
when examined, they often reproduce knowledge which has been 
conveyed by methods which are not truly educational, 

It should be borne in mind that object lessons cannot be dis- 
pensed with if habits of observation are to be duly fostered, and they 
should be treated as a means for mental exercise and not merely as 
opportunities for imparting miscellaneous information, Objects 
should always be present, and in sufficient numbers ; and the chief 
aim should be to call into activity observation and the construction 
of clear mental pictures, so that the intelligence of the pupils may 
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be exercised and developed. Geography, where it is a class sub- 


ject, Should be treated in a similar way, and should be taught by 
visible illustrations and by actual modelling in sand and clay, tor the 
production of miniature rivers, mountains, &c. ‘Tales from History 


also, if graphically told and well illustrated by striking pictures of 
ufficient size, will be very helpful in the same direction. Elementary 
Science (the schemes for which as given in Schedule II. of the Code 
prescribe object lessons solely for the First and Second Standards) 
is obviously an excellent class subject from this point of view. 

But, whatever may be the method followed, some system of 
lessons should be arranged in every school by which an intelligent 
habit of observation and simple reasoning may be fostered, while it 
cannot be too clearly pointed out that all the subjects simultaneously 
dealt with in a curriculum should be kept as closely interconnected 
and made as mutually helpful as-possible, and not be unduly isolated 
and specialized. 

So also as regards hand and eye training, it is much to be 
regretted that the ingenious and 
progressive Kindergarten exer- 
cises for training scholars in deft- 
ness of hand and correctness of 
eye should be almost entirely 
discontinued after children leave 
the infant school ; and the more 
so when it is remembered that 
the mind itself is most effectively 
trained by such exercises, when- 
ever the y are the expression of 
the children’s own thought. 

Drawing with coloured chalks, 
modelling in clay, embroidery 
of outlines, formation of geo- 
metrical patterns and models, 
and building with cubes, &c., 
have been tried with excellent 
results and at very small cost, 
as convenient methods of con- 
tinuing the instruction given in 
the infant school. 

You will be careful to explain 
to managers how very interest- 
ing, inexpensive, and educa- 
tional all these methods are. 

As regards the elementary sub- 
jects, Spelling, unless founded 
upon methodical and well-gra- 
duated lessons on classes of 
words, should be absolutely dis- 
couraged in the lower classes ; 
and in Arithmetic, no sums 
should be set either in the First 
or Second Standard which the 
scholars themselves cannot either 
put down when set in a concrete 
form or translate into concrete 
qualities when set in abstract 
numbers. 

The use of the reading book 
for spelling lessons should also 
be discouragt d Otherwise the 
interest in the subject is les- 
sened, and the time which should 
be devoted to intelligent con- 
yersation between the teacher 
and the class on the matter of 
the lesson is curtailed, 

In connection with object les- 
sons or other similar instruction, 


the practice of answering by complete sentences, which largely pre- | 


vails in infant schools, should, whenever possible, take the place of 
elliptical or simultaneous answering. 

Attention might be also usefully drawn to the desirability of em- 
ploying, in these lower parts of schools for older scholars, women 
teachers who have had experience of infant teaching, and especially 
those who have been trained for Kindergarten work. 

It should never be forgotten that, unless the lessons themselves 
are made attractive to these young children by their simplicity of 
treatment, by the suitability and variety of the illustrations, and by 
wssociation with their everyday life, the most carefully drawn 
curriculum, and the most thoughtful arrangement of time-tables will 
fail to attract the children of those parents, who set little value on 
the educafion of their children. 

heir Lordships believe that there is nothing in the Code or in 


the present system of examination that need in the least degree pre- | 


vent such simple and natural methods of teaching as have been 
described, and they would be glad to hear of anything that would 
remove any impediment, should such appear to exist. They desire 
also to point out that the general intelligence which these methods 
of instruction tend to foster is of the highest advantage in improving 
the teaching of other subjects of instruction which form part of the 
curriculum, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
| To H.M. Inspector of Schools. G. W. KEKEWICH, 


—_-e—— 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR MILNES MARSHALL.—The close of the 
last year has been marked by an event which will be deplored by 
all who are interested in Biological Science in England. One of 

the leading exponents of the 
modern school of Zoology has 
been removed from us by a sad 
accident which befell him on 
Scafell. Some ten or eleven 
years ago the scientific world 
was shocked by the disaster 
which befell the late Professor 
F. M. Balfour, who met his 
death by a fall upon the Alps. 
A kindred spirit, both in sci- 
entific work and in mountaineer- 
ing pastime was Professor 
Milnes Marshall, of Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester. Like his dis- 
tinguished teacher he has been 
prematurely cut off while in pur- 
suit of his favourite recreation. 
Professor Marshall started with 
several companions on the last 
day of 1893 to ascend Scafell. 
The ascent was made in safety, 
and the return partly accom- 
plished, when by some unknown 
accident, during a temporary 
halt made for purposes of pho- 
tography, he fel! over a preci- 
pice on the mountain and was 
instantaneously killed. The loss 
to science in general, and to 
the Owens College in particu- 
lar, can hardly be overstated. 
His researches on the Pennatu- 
lida and the Crinoids marked 
him as one of the most capable 
pupils of Balfour, and estab- 
lished his fame as a worker in 
Zoology. His published papers 
date back to the year 1877 ; his 
text books are among the best 
extant. To his exceptional 
ability as an organiser scientific 
progress in the North of Eng- 
land is markedly indebted. 
Alike in the Owens College, 
the Victoria University, and the 
British Association distinguish- 
ing evidence of his powers in 
this direction has been displayed. 
Professor Marshall was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1885, and was a member of its Council in 1891-2; he was 
President of Section D of the British Association at the Leeds 
Meeting in 1890, and gave one of the evening discourses at Edin- 
burgh in 1892. 


* * 
* 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR BENTLEY.—Almost at the same time as 
the younger school of scientific men was called upon to mourn the 
loss of Professor Marshall, a representative of the older section also 
left the scene of action. Professor Bentley, who for nearly forty 
years was one of the leading exponents of Botany in London, died 
after a very short illness on Christmas-eve. Though he _ had 
partially retired from active work, he was still connected with the 
Pharmaceutical Society, whose chair of Botany and Materia Medica 
he so long occupied. Professor Bentley was, perhaps, best known 
as the writer of several text-books of Botany, which long held their 
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own as some of the best of the older English school. His Manual 
of Botany passed through many editions, and in many respects is 
still one of considerable value and importance, the section of it 
which deals with the systematic side of the science being most 
minute and careful in its details. Professor Bentley was especially 
an authority on the bearing of Botany on Materia Medica, and was 
formerly one of the editors of the British Pharmacopea. 
* * 
=x 

RELATION OF PLANTS TO RAINFALL. —During the great advance 
that has been made in recent years in the study of the natural his- 
tory of plants, many features of their environment have been 
examined, and their power of resisting adverse influences largely 
investigated. Recently, still further contributions to our knowledge 
of this branch of Biology have been made by Professor Wiesner, 
who has studied particularly the effect of rainfall upon leaves. 
it is a fact that can be noticed by any careful observer that con- 
tinuous rain affects different species very differently ; some soon 
shedding their foliage and perishing ; others apparently being but 
little injured by very prolonged exposure to it. Professor Wies- 
ner has made out a certain relationship between the general 
situation of species and their power of endurance, though the two 
things are not invariably connected. Most plants that normally 
grow in dry surroundings fail to stand prolonged wetting. The 
question of injury or the reverse appears largely to depend on 
whether or no the leaves can be easily wetted. Many leaves show 
various protective mechanisms which cause the water to roll off 
from their surfaces with great readiness, such as waxy secretions or 
peculiar development of hairs. If the rain succeeds in soaking such 
leaves, the water exerts a curious putrefactive action upon them, and 
they perish, That this action is not universal in vegetable struc- 
tures is evident from the number of plants which are normally sub- 
merged. Professor Wiesner considers that such leaves and those 
which can stand long continued rain are protected by certain 
antiseptic substances which they contain, which check the develop- 
ment of bacteria in their tissues. 

* * 

Tue HEATING OF HaAy.—It is a matter of ordinary agricultural 
experience that hay if stacked before being thoroughly dried and 
matured is extremely liable to become heated in the stack, to such an 
extent sometimes as to set the latter on fire. The cause of this 
heating has recently been the subject of examination by the noted 
agricultural chemist, M. Deherain. Two theories have been ad- 
vanced to explain the observed facts ; the one that it arises from a 
process of oxidation in the half-matured material, the other that it is 
due to the action of micro-organisms. The chief objection to the 
latter view is that the rise of temperature would kill the microbes 
long before the temperature observed could be reached. M. Dehe- 
rain comes to the conclusion that the process is initiated by micro- 
organisms, which cause an increase of temperature in the mass ; this 
is then carried’ further by processes of oxidation which supervene 
and which speedily cause a rapid evolution of heat, the final stages 
in the process being thus of a purely chemical nature, the products 
of the bacterial action being the subjects of the oxidation. 
* * 
* 


A New METHOD FOR THE VOLUMETRIC ESTIMATION OF 
SILVER.—Denigés has recently devised a new method for the esti- 
mation of salts of silver which is free from the objection that is 
offered by the ordinary titration by alkaline chlorides, which must be 
carried out in solutions kept rigidly neutral in reaction. His 
method is based upon the observation of Liebig that argentic nitrate 
added to cyanide of potassium without excess of alkali, forms a 
double cyanide of the two metals, and that excess of the silver salt 
causes a precipitation of insoluble cyanide of silver. By adding free 
ammonia to the mixture, and using iodide of potassium as an indica- 
tor, the end reaction can be readily observed, the least excess of the 
sily er salt forming iodide of silver, which is insoluble in ammonia. 
The difficulty of the change of reaction during the titration is thus 
obviated, it being alkaline all through the operation. Denigts 
claims that the method will be of special advantage in estimating, 


by silver titration, the chlorides present in the fluids of the animal 
body, urine, blood, &c. 
*,* 


COMPOSITION OF THE CASEIN OF MILK.—The change pro- 
duced in milk by the action of the enzyme rennet, present in such 
large quantities in the mucous membrane of the stomach, is to 
cause the casein of the milk to become a gelatinous-looking solid, 
the separation being a process of coagulation similar to that of the 
clotting of shed blood. Various observers have shown that the 
coagulation is dependent upon the presence of salts of calcium, and 
particularly the phosphate. A French writer, M. Béchamp, now 
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the casein of the clot differs from all other proteids by containing 
phosphorus in organic combination. In addition, he finds that 
sulphur is present in its molecule, and he puts it forward as the 
first instance discovered of a definite principle containing the 
six elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, and 
phosphorus, 

* * 

* 


THE POISON OF THE VirER.—Recent researches carried out 
by MM. Phisalix and Bertrand have shown that the poisonous 
principle which is obtained from the venom of the viper can also 
be extracted from the blood of the reptile. It appears to be 
associated with the fluid of the blood, the latter being as toxic after 
as before the removal of its structural elements. ‘The symptoms 
which follow injection of either the blood or the serum into an 
animal are the same as those which are evident after the bite of the 
snake, and death speedily follows such injection. The authors con- 
sider that the presence of the toxic body in the blood is due to an 
internal secretion from the poison glands, and they attribute to it 
the well-known immunity of the viper to the venom which it 
excretes, 


* * 
. 


THE RIPENING OF SEEDs,—It is well known that many seeds, 
succulent while in the fruit, rapidly become dry when detached. 
It has been generally assumed that this loss of water is a question of 
simple evaporation. Coupin has lately shown that this is not the 
case, but is a vital process of transpiration dependent on the main- 
tenance of the vitality of the seeds. He experimented chiefly with 
certain leguminolis seeds, and found that they gave off water and 
lost weight when exposed to an atmosphere saturated with mois- 
ture, a condition which would of course prevent any physical pro- 
cess of evaporation. He found further that the out-put of water 
by seeds killed by superheated steam was very different from that of 
similar seeds narcotised by chloroform, the action of the living sub- 
stance being very evident. He found further that light affected the 
out-put of water by the seeds in the same way as it influences the 
transpiration of other parts of the plant. 


a ed 


HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY NOTES. 


BY R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 
Oxford University Extension Lecturer, Honours Medallist in 
LPhysiography, Author of ‘Elementary Physiography,’ &c. ; 
AND 
H. G. WELLS, B.SC. (LOND.), F.Z.S., 


Lecturer in Geology at the University Tutorial College, Fellow (in 

Honours) and Doreck Scholar of the College of Pre eplors. 
AUGEN STRUCTURE AND ITS MEANING, 
Mr. GoopcHILD delivered an important and very suggestive 
lecture last month before the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, 
the substance of which appears in the Geological Magazine for 
January. His paper centres on a consideration of what is called 
‘augen structure’ in metamorphic rocks, but he goes on further, 
to some comprehensive generalizations upon the causes of volcanic 
action and metamorphism. His views, of course, differ in places 
from those of other authorities, and the student must bear this in 
mind, But a student working for Honours Physiography must 
always keep before him the fact that he is expected to be a little be- 
yond the position of a learner of settled science, and to weigh one 
view against another, 


What is called ‘augen’* structure, is an appearance of eye-like 
inclusions of mineral matter in metamorphic rocks, ‘They are 
small patches of crystalline or stony matter arranged after the 
fashion of the minerals of an igneous rock ; they do not present any 
of the foliated character of the schist on which they lie. The wave- 
like foliz: of this separate and pass around these kernels of un- 
foliated rock. 

A closer study of these ‘eyes’ has shown that they are always to 
be ascribed to one of two chief kinds, diametrically opposed to each 
other. In one kind the unfoliated minerals are cracked and crushed 
and more or less altered. Apparently in these we have lumps of 








explains the necessity of this phosphate of calcium, by showing that 
VOL. XIV. 


* German, auge, eye; pl. angen. 
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the original rock which have survived its general metamorphism. 
In the other kind, the unfoliated minerals are bright and unfractured. 
From this it is inferred that they have been crystallized during or 
after the process of change that foliated the rock, and so have 


escaped the cracking and crushing which distinguishes the former | 
variety. Mr. Goodchild considers that these two sets of structures | 


are so fundamentally dissimilar as to need distinct names. He pro- 
poses to call the former variety no longer ‘augen structure,’ but 
’ f ‘Augen structure’ he would restrict to the latter 
ass of rock nuclei 
Using ‘augen’ then in this narrower sense, Mr. Goodchild dis- 


fia , fruch 
l- 
Cli 


tinguishes two classes of augen structure, which, however, cannot be | 


detined by any hard and fast line. 


auge have the chemical composition of the surrounding rock, or at 


In one case the minerals in the | 


least that rock contains all the chemical constituents of which the | 


But in the other case we find more or less of 
certain new factors added, ¢.¢., alkaline bases in many cases. <A 


auge is compos d, 


hornblende ; of the latter, the felspar augen, containing a consider- 
able amount of pot ush and soda, 

It will be simpler to consider the former case first, as it is simple, 
and afterwards to enquire a little about the importation of the 
alkaline base 

ik ( { Local Fuston in the Earth's Interior. 

What has happened, apparently, is the fusion of the rock at the 

wuge points, Elsewhere, the schistose structure testifies, the rock 


has been reduced to a quasic plastic structure by pressure, but its 


actual fusion has not taken place. 


‘It seems obvious,’ says Mr. Goodchild, ‘ frot® this considera- 
tion, that the result cannot be due to the simple action of heat from 
a source external to the rock, such as would arise either from 
adjacent molten im: or from any heat proceeding from the earth’s 


interior.’ 

This is a very important sentence. It weighs very powerfully 
against the view that the metamorphism of schists, at least so far as 
they show this structure, can be due to a rapid rise of the geoisother- 
mals downward, such as has been used to explain the Archzan 
chists. (* Honours Physiography,’ p. 153.) 

Ilence Mr, Goodchild is led to fall back upon an explanation 
already advanced by other authorities, that the chief cause of this 
local fusion must be due to the conversion of the motion due to 
earth-creep into heat, There are numerous causes that may be 
adduced to account for the local straining and shifting of strata, but 
among the chief of them Mr. Goodchild is disposed to rank the 
tidal stress. Keyer’s glide-folding theory must not be forgotten 
here. (* Honours Physiography,’ p. 131.) At great depth, where the 
pressure, and consequently the temperature, is high, this earth-creep 
may amount to a kind of tlow, without actual melting. He adduces 
the case of the manufacture of nickel bullets to show that solids may 
be moulded by pressure, that is, their particles may move one over 
another without actual fusion. : 

Now the conception of unmdulatory and differential motions of the 





earth’s crust necessarily implies regions of greater pressure (and 
therewith temperature) and regions of less. ‘The rocks concerned 
will also become sheared and toliated. It has been clearly shown 
that schistose rocks conduct heat most readily in the direction of 


foliation. | Under stresses they will also give way and rupture most 
readily along their planes of weakness. Hence, in a shearing rock, 
fractures and slight separations in the substances of the rock may be 
expected parallel to the planes of foliation. Such se parations 
imply a local relief of pressure, and with the fall in the pressure the 
intensely heated rock will liquefy at these points to subsequently 
recrystallise as augen, 
Causes of Intrusive and Volcanic Action. 

Mr. Goodchild’s conception of the way in which volcanic 
phenomena present themselves to him may be noted here. Imagine 
a similar but vastly more extensive local fusion of this kind occur- 
ring. ‘The molten rock will tend to eat its way upward in the 
direction of least resistance, the colder masses around will be 
rendered more flexible, and will tend to shear and move downward 
to replace the upward movement. At last, near the surface, the 
molten mass will come into contact with vast quantities of 
occluded 11,0, The rest of the explanation need scarcely be given 
here, after our previous notes on the topic, 


Augen with New Constituents. 


lhese new constituents are usually alkaline bases in felspars, 
which may have been brought down from above by percolating 
water, or, as Mr. Goodchild is more disposed to think, they may 
have arisen ‘in some mobile form’ ‘from the metallic zones of the 
earth’s’ crust. (We must point out that such metallic zones are 
purely hypothetical. ) 


lexample of the former are many of the augen consisting of 














In our previous issue we mentioned a few facts about ‘Giant 
Granite’ and pegmatite veins, which differ from intrusive veins in 
not extending beyond the limits of the ‘host’ rock. It is evident 
that a local fusion due to a local relaxation of pressure due to a 
local structural weakness will go far to explain these structures, 
Pegmatite bands are often roughly parallel, carrying out the ‘struc. 
tural plane’ suggestion. They are developed in increasing propor- 
tion as the regions of great metamorphism are approached, and at 
last, if we imagine bands of pegmatite crowding more and more 
closely, and at last altogether replacing the original rocks, we 
should have a rock which would at once be recognised as a gneiss, 

Thus Mr. Goodchild sees in augen structure the first small 
development of a change, which carried to a grand scale in one 
direction leads to the upward intrusion and eruption of volcanic 
rocks, and in the other, throvgh ‘contemporaneous veins,’ to the 
formation of gneiss. In this connection the student will do well to 
revise the matter devoted to the origin of the Crystalline Schists in 
our *‘ Honours Physiography.’ And we may remind him again, pre- 
ferring to repeat a thing rather than have a misconception, that Mr. 
Goodchild uses ‘ augen’ in a more restricted sense than it has hitherto 
borne, applying it only to secondary recrystallization knots, and not 
to primitively crystalline nuclei. 


Mr. SHELFORD BIDWELL ON CONDENSATION, 


In a previous note we have discussed this matter of condensation 
of atmospheric moisture. We may supplement this by a brie/ 
notice of a short paper by Mr. Shelford Bidwell in a recent issue of 
Nature. We will summarise the experiments as briefly as possible, 
adding to each the inference which it is apparently correct to draw 
from it. 

Observed by Coulier, and subsequently by Aitken, that the 
presence of a burning substance causes water vapour to condense in 
a glass globe where previously there had been no condensation. 
Can this be due to particles of carbon given off by the burning, 
forming nuclei for condensation? Experiment of filtering the 
dust out of saturated air through cotton wool. Condensation did 
not then occur. From this it was inferred that the chief factor in 
condensation was dust. 

Observed by Mascart, that air containing a considerable amount 
of ozone was an active mist producer, even when its dust particles 
were filtered off. Clearly dust is zo¢ the chief factor here. 

Bidwell, suspecting that the blackness of thunder clouds could 
not be due to dust, examined the action of electrification on a steam 
jet. The steam jet became blackened with that coppery-red tint, 
characteristic of many thunder clouds. Inferred, that electrical 
attraction made the drops larger, rendering coalescence of * embryo 
drops’ into visible ones possible. Aitken criticised this, and sug- 
gested that the similar electrification of drops would lead to the 
mutual repulsion and separation, that the thunder cloud is blacker 
because there are more drops, and therewith more breaking up and 
dispersal of light in a given space. Barus asserted (1593) that 
possibly dust might, after all, explain this case, particles being torn 
off the electrodes by the electric discharge. * 

If, however, air in a bottle is electrified and put on one side for a 
space of fifteen seconds or so—which is, of course, too brief a time 
for any dust to subside—and then made to impinge upon the steam 
jet, ne darkening occurs. Apparently, therefore, it cannot be the 
electrification or the dust that darkens the jet. 

Also, if smoke from a burning substance be similarly put aside for 
a brief space and then played upon the steam jet, no darkening 
occurs, Again we infer it cannot be dust. . 

Certain substances played upon the jet, as, for instance, vapour ol 
nitric and acetic acids, produced condensation ; certain others, as 
ammonia, produced no effect. 

Mr. Bidwell is still unsatisfied as to the detailed causation of con- 
densation. But since electrification fer se, dust, and thermal 
action, are all put aside by experiment, he is inclined to see some 
chemical change in the air as the actual cause. It cannot bea 
combination of O and N, since a jet of steam can be darkened by 
electrification in an atmosphere of pure O or of pure N. The only 
other chemical action electricitycan produce in air is dissociation. 
This seems to narrow the conclusion down to this, that the chief 
factor in condensation is dissociated atoms of O or N. He really 
has not proved this as yet, but his research points very strongly to 
this conclusion. ‘The immediate cause is probably to be found in 
dissociated atoms of atmospheric gases, though as to how these act 
we can only form a vague guess.’ 


* Liveling and Dewar have shown that particles ave thrown off by electrical 
discharge. 
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LONDON MATRICULATION. 
PREPARATION CLASS FOR JANUARY, 1895. 


BY R. C. B, KERIN, B.A. (LOND.), 


First in First-Class Classical Honours at Final, Principal, 
Carlyon College, Chancery Lane, W.C., 


AND J. D. LYNAM, M.A., F.C.P., 


Late Examiner in Mathematics Intermediate Education Board. 


LATIN. 

Two papers are given in Latin at the Matriculation, which 
prove perhaps the greatest source of difficulty to candidates 
whose knowledge of Latin has not been gained at school. 
Of these two papers one embraces passages from the set- 


arising out of these books, and four ‘unseens’ for transla- 
tions into English, two only of which are to be attempted. 
The second paper consists of seven or eight grammatical 
questions on accidence and syntax, and of sentences to be 
turned into Latin. A choice is given in the sentences. We 
propose to notice each month in our course the grammatical 
points that will require special attention. With regard to the 
sentences, as special stress is laid on their correct rendering, 
we shall give each month a miscellaneous set of sentences 
selected from the book mentioned below. We have found 
by experience that students who are accustomed to translate 
a set of sentences embodying various rules, are much better 
able to face the examination than those who turn into Latin 
a group of sentences bearing on one rule only. 

The books set for January, 1895, are Vergil’s Aeneid 
Books III. and V. ‘The text-books we shall use are Page’s 
edition of Book IIT. (Macmillan, 1s. 6d.), and Calvert’s edi- 
tion of Book V. (Macmillan, 1s. 6d.). Both of these editions 
have full notes and very good vocabularies. “here is a good 
translation in the Globe edition, by Lonsaale and Lee. 
Macmillan). 

In Grammar, we shail use either Postgate’s New Latin 
Primer (Cassell), or Allen’s Latin Grammar (Clarendon 
Press). For Translation at Sight, we recommend Anglice 
Reddena, by ¥erram (Clarendon Press). Gepp and Haigh’s 
Latin and English Dictionary will be quite sufficient for 
Matriculation. For Sentences, we shall use Bayfield’s Ex- 
ercises (Cassell), 

Latin Course for February. 

1. Vergil Aeneid IIT. 1-146. 

2. Grammar: (a) Postgate, $$ 1-27; 
Allen, $$ 1-19 ; $$ 154-160. 

3. Translation at Sight: A couple of pieces a week. 

4. Bayfield; Exercises 5-24, the first three in each: 
Exercises 24-80, the first one in each, At the head of 
each exercise are rules and illustrative sentences. Some 
of our readers may think the number of sentences too great, 
but it is essential for them to have constant practice. The 
neglect of this by students often results in a ‘casting down 
of eyes’ in the examination. Besides, the sentences given 
are not long, and there is a vocabulary at the end of the book. 
Later on, when we have made some progress in the syntax, 
we shall give typical sentences, with solutions and hints. 


“pf 
up 


251-277; or (8) 


/ 


Notes on Latin Work. 

Vergil. Every unknown word should be looked up in the 
vocabulary, entered in a note - book, and committed to 
memory. It may seem needless to some to issue a warning 
against placing the Vergil and the translation side by side, 


‘ andtrying to fit the Latin and English words together with- 


out using the vocabulary. This habit, however, is a favour- 
ite one with some students, and is most fatal to success. 
Each student should make a translation of his own, and then 
correct it by means of the ‘crib.’ Special attention should 
be paid to the irregular verbs that occur, and to historical 
allusions or grammatical peculiarities. A knowledge of the 
hexameter metre is not. essential ; still, as questions are fre- 
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| quently asked, a scheme of the hexameter will be found in 
the grammar along with rules for quantity. Students should 
scan a certain number of lines a day till the scheme is 
mastered. It will help them if they remember that the last foot 
is a spondee, and the last but one a dactyl. 


Supplementary Notes to Page. 


3. Note humo. 5. The note on the poetical use of the 
infinitive to express purpose should be marked. A list. oft 
poetical usages found in the third and fifth books should be 
made. 

7. The subjunctives are due to the indirect question. 

12. Note that the last foot but une is a spondee. This 
foot is normally a dactyl. 

14. Note that gvondam = ‘once ona time’ Senel 
‘once,’ as opposed to twice, thrice, &c. 

16. détore curvo. Voetical usage of the ablative without a 


: | preposition to denote place—-‘ on the winding shore.’ 
books, questions on grammar and history and geography 


17. fatis iniguis. Ablative absolute or ablative of atten- 
dant circumstances. 
22. guo sumnto—on the top of which’: ch. summus 





mons—‘ the top of the mountain.’ 

26. dictu. The supine in wv, or ablative of the verbal noun, 
is used after certain adjectives. 

32. penitus templare-—~ ascertain thoroughly.’ 

33- distinguish a//er and alius. 

35- praesidet arvis—‘is lord of the. . . fields’: arvés 
is the dative after the verb compounded with free. 

36. See note for the subjunctive. 

39. Eloguar. Sileam—‘am 1 to speak, or am | to be 
silent ?’? These are deliberative or dubitative subjunctives. 

39. timo tumulo— at the bottom of the mound.’ 

41. farce. ‘The beginner should make up from the gram- 
mar a list of verbs that take the dative. 

2. parce scelerare— do not defile’ ; a poetical way of ex 
pressing a prohibition which would be in prose expressed by 
ne and the perfect subjunctive, or ve/é with the pres. inf. 
(never by ze and imperative, as beginners are wont to do), 

43. Dist. mano (-are) and wdneo (-ere). 

47. The poetical construction mentem pressus should be 
noted. Such an accusative must not be used in sentences. 

48. Stetérunt. The e is shortened here. 

50. The beginner should notice the contracted form 
mandarat = mandaverat: alendum is the gerundive, agree 
ing with Polydorum = ‘to be brought up.’ 

51. ‘Zam’ = ‘by now,’ ‘ from now on,’ ‘already’ ; xz 
*at the present moment.’ 

54. res Agamemnonias —‘the fortunes of Agamemnon.’ 
Note the translation of the adjective by a noun in English 
preceded by ‘of.’ 

56. potétur. Note the verbs that, like Joffor, take the ab 
lative ; vé = ‘ by force.’ 

57. postquam, religuit; we say, ‘when fear had left his 
frame.’ The Latins used the perfect after ‘postquam’ if no 
definite time is stated. 

59. deum, genitive plural: Sv/, subjunctive in a depen- 
dent question. 

62. Polydoro—dative of interest (dativus commodi), ‘for 
Polydorus,’ or ‘in honour of Polydorus.’ 

63. ¢wumuldo—on the mound’; poetical ablative without 
a preposition ; .Wanibus—dative of interest. 

2. portu—‘ from the port’; poetical use of the ablative 
to denote ‘motion from,’ without a preposition. When is 
this allowable in prose ? 

81. ‘with his temples bound with the sacred laurel.’ 
Tempora is accusative, used in the same way as menfemt in 
47 ; the scansion shows that sacra is ablative feminine, and 
therefore agrees with /curo. 

87. Note re/iguias Danaum voZ the remnants of the Greeks 
but the remnants left by the Greeks. 

92. adytis reclusis, ablative absolute—‘in the opened 
sanctuary’ ; lit. ‘the sanctuary having been opened.’ 

100. Sin¢. Subjunctive in a dependent question, so also 
the subjunctives in rot. 

104. zacet. Distinguish zaceo=to lie, and zacéo=to throw. 

105. gentis cunabula nostrae—‘ the cradle of our race.’ 


Iw & 





109. optavit—‘ chose a place for a kingdom.’ 
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121. regnis cessisse paternis—‘had gone from his ances- | 
tral kingdom’; poetical use of the abl. without a preposition 
to express ‘ motion from.’ 

23. vacare— to be without,’ governs the ablative ; when 
it means ‘to have leisure for, it governs the dative. 

125. éngio, abl. of respect ; lit. ‘in respect to its ridges.’ 

The passage from 132 to 146 should be read carefully. 

139. Salis *« rops.’ 

141. /xvurere is the historical infinitive, used in vivid | 
narration when no stress is laid on time. The subject of | 
this infinitive is always in the nominative, hence Sirius. 

144. remenso mari, ablative absolute ; lit. ‘the sea having 
been traversed again.’ ‘Translate, ‘our father bids us tra- | 
verse the sea again and go to the oracle of Ortygia.’ Avoid 
the use of the nominative absolute in English. 

144. Note the poctical use of the infinitive after hortor, 
where in prose #¢ and the subjunctive would be required. 

Grammar.—With regard to the accentuation of poly- 
syllables, the accent is on the penult if the vowel of the 
penult is long, otherwise the accent is on the antepenult— 
.¢. amicus, but amicitia. ‘The genders of substantives 
have 'to be known. ‘The rhymes for them should be com- 
mitted to heart. In the first declension, note the old form in 
-at, and those words which have the genitive plural in 
-um instead of -arum: dat. and abl. pl. in -adus. In the 
second declension note the three neuters in -vs, and as 
all neuter nouns are the same in nom., acc., and voc., the acc. 
sing. of virus, &c. is virus, &c. ; dews should be known. In 
the third declension, the list of words, Postgate, § 276, Allen, 
$157, should be constantly referred to. Students should 
learn the rules for the genitive plural in -wa and -zum 
(noting the exceptions) ; for the abl., in -¢ and-e. The words 
that end in acc. sing. in -é# are important. Note that in 
Cicero words that end in the genitive plural in -z#m end in 
the accusation plural in -7s. In the fourth declension, note 
the words that have #éus or zhus in the dative and ablative 
plural. In the fifth declension, note that des and res alone 
have a full plural. 


‘FRENCH. 

The paper in French consists of two parts. Three passages 
of French are given for translation, two of which are to be 
attempted. Nine or ten grammatical questions are set, of 
which the candidates are, as a rule, allowed to do seven. 
Most of the questions treat of accidence, but syntax questions 
are sometimes introduced, notably on the agreement of the 
past participle. 

The text books we recommend are :— __, 

1. Fasnacht’s French Grammar for Schools (Mac- 
millan, 3s. 6d@), or Professor Darqué’s French 
Grammar (Hughes). 

2. Masson’s Dictionary (Macmillan). 

3. Macmillan’s Second French Reader or Hachette’s 
French Reader. 

French Course for February. 

1. Five pages of translation a week. A certain amount of 
written translation should be done if time admits. Our 
readers should make a vocabulary of the words they have to 
look out, and learn them by heart. The agreement of the 
past participle should be carefully noted in translation, as 
well as the order of the personal pronouns. 

2. Grammar. ¥asnacht as far as §18, and in the appendix 
$94. The introduction might be read through, though lately 
historical questions have been dropped. In the chapter on 
the alphabet notice should be paid to the accents, and the 
use of the cedilla, the hyphen, and the dizresis. § 8, on the 
partitive article is important, also §9. Note the use of mon, 
etc., before a feminine word. ‘The rules for the formation of 
the plurals and the exceptions should be mastered. Distin- 
guish the plurals of vanfai/ and éventail. Note the words 
that have two forms for the plural, observing that (except in 
the case of afew/) the regular plural has the irregular meaning. 
Learn a few examples of nouns that (1) are only used in the 
plural, (2) do not change in the plural, (3) have a different 
meaning in the plural. Note the plural of compound nouns, 
also when proper names take a plural. 

In Professor Darqué’s book read what corresponds to the 





above paragraph. 


GREEK. 

In the Greek paper several passages are set from the pre- 
pared author. Historical and geographical questions arising 
out of the subject matter are given. ‘Then there are six or 
seven grammatical questions on accidence and syntax, em- 
bracing grammatical peculiarities found in the author, declen- 
sion of nouns and adjectives, parsing of verbs. and perhaps a 
question on od and ph or &. Two pieces of translation at 
sight are also set with a vocabulary of the most difficult words, 
One piece is in verse, the other in prose. The book for 
January is Homer, Iliad XXIV. ‘The chief difficulty this 
presents is the dialect, as there are only 800 lines in the book. 
Appendix IV. in Abbott and Mansfield’s Grammar should be 
carefully studied and constantly referred to till the dialectial 
peculiarities*are mastered. Full information with regard to 
the scope of the poem can be got in Prof. Jebb’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Homer,’ or in Gladstone’s ‘Introduction’ (Mac- 
millan, 1s.) As a text book we recommend Pratt and Leaf’s 
Edition (Macmillan). 

There is a good translation of the Iliad by Leaf and Myers 
(Macmillan). ‘There is also a translation in Bohn’s Series 
(Bell). The Grammar we shall use is Abbott and Mans- 
field’s. For Translation at Sight Macmillan’s First Greek 
Reader by Colson is very suitable. Liddell and Scott’s Dic- 
tionary (7s. 6d.) is the best for matriculation. It is useful for 
students to do exercises into Greek, though the syllabus does 
not require it, as the process of translation tends to impress 
the forms and rules upon the memory. Easy exercises in 
Greek Syntax by Nall (Macmillan) will prove very suitable. 


Greek Course for February. 

1. Iliad XXIV. 1-82. Make a vocabulary, putting down 
every word that is not known, and parse all the difficult 
verbal forms. The uses of the article as a demonstrative and 
relative should be noted, the frequent use of “mess, the 
uses of dy, od, and ph. 

2. Grammar. The declensions of substantives. Each 
paradigm should be learnt, and examples like it declined. A 
fine set of examples are given pp. 152-156. 

In the second declension, avdyewr can be omitted, as it never 
existed outside grammars, being due to a misreading of a 
manuscript. Note that words in -es are either second decl., 
like Aéyos, or third decl., like yévos. Collect in a note-book the 
different methods of declining words ending in the nom. (1) 
in s preceded by a, ¢, 9, v,w or 0, (2) in y preceded by 7 or o, 
(3) in p preceded by @ or 9, (4) in a The irregular words 
given should be thoroughly known, as they generally furnish 
a question. 

3. Two or three pieces of translation at sight should be 
done each week. 

ENGLISH. 


Two papers are set in English—one on History, the other 
on the Grammar and History of the Language. In each 
paper a choice of questions is given. Fifteen questions are 
usually set, of which no more than ten are to be attempted. 
Generally speaking, three questions treat of the History of 
the Language: for example, a favourite question is to give a 
tabular statement of the Indo-European Family of Languages. 
There is generally a question on the alphabet. One question 
is devoted to Analysis, which is sometimes obligatory. Very 
frequently a knowledge of Prosody is required. Last June, 
the candidates had to give a scheme of the metre of Gray's 
Elegy and ‘John Gilpin.’ Five or six sentences are frequently 
given to correct or justify. The remaining questions deal 
with the Accidence and Syntax of the Parts of Speech. From 
this it will be seen that the intending matriculant’s knowledge 
of English Grammar has to be like Sam Weller’s knowledge 
of London, extensive and peculiar. He has been called upon 
to explain the objection to such a phrase as ‘the window 
opens upon the street,’ and to state the source of the expres- 
sion ; he has also been asked to illustrate the facts of English 
History by words found in our vocabulary. 

The period in history extends from the earliest times down 
to 1700 A.D. The questions are not difficult in themselves, 
and in our course from month to month we shall point out to 
our readers what they will have to devote special attention to. 
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We advise every student to make-an analysis. It may be 
irksome at first, but when he is revising his work he will find 
out then how much it will lighten his labour. Besides, it will 
enable him in the examination room to put down what he 
has to say in a brief and succinct manner, and not in that 
rambling and incoherent fashion which drives an examiner 
distracted, and does not improve the examinee’s chance of 
success. 

We need not say that candidates in answering should avoid 
irrelevancy and the tendency to make ‘shots.’ A sin of 
omission is much less heinous than a sin of commission. 
Statements we have had told us, to the effect that ‘Sac and 
Soc’ was a Saxon war cry, and that ‘investiture’ was invest- 
ing money in the Crown without getting any interest, naturally 
prejudice an examiner. As geographical questions occur 
principally in connection with the history, we advise our 
readers to use Gardiner’s Historical Atlas. In English 
Grammar we shall use Hewitt and Beach’s ‘Manual of 
Our Mother Tongue’ or Beach’s ‘Elements’ (Hughes), sup-" 
plemented by ‘Historical Outlines of English Accidence,’ 
Morris (Macmillan). ‘ Matriculation English,’ contains a 
large number of- papers set in London, with answers. 
Reference might also be made to Mason’s English Grammar, 
Trench’s book, and Hodgson’s ‘ Errors in the Use of English.’ 
In history we recommend Boyd-Carpenter and Green’s 
History (Hughes), supplemented by Tait’s ‘Analysis of 
J. R. Green’s Short History ’ (Macmillan), or the ‘ Civil Service 
History,’ by Ross. 


English Course for February. 

1.) Hewitt & Beach, pp. 1-47, or Morris’s Outlines, ch. ix. 
and ch. x., with Beach’s Elements, pp. 3-32. 

2.) History, from the beginning down to the end of Alfred’s 
reign. : 

Notes. 

Grammar.—Constant reference should be made to the 
English matriculation papers given at the end of H. & B. 
When the student has read through the work set, he should 
answer a few of the matriculation questions on the noun, and 
then correct his answer by the book. The answers in ‘ Matri- 
culation English’ will serve as a model. Too great brevity 
should be avoided ; for instance, if he is asked to discuss the 
formation of the plural, it will not be enough to say that the 
plural is generally formed by adding ‘s.’ In a note book 
brief notes on the following points should be jotted down :— 
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| more ; the Five Burghers ; Daneclagh ; Guthrum ; Hastings ; 
| Alfred’s legislative, social and military changes. 


MATHEMATICS. 

| The comparatively large number of really high-class 
| Mathematical Text-books suitable for matriculation, and the 
certainty that one or other of them is already in the hands of 
the great majority of our candidates, decide us not to tie 
ourselves down to any single work, but to make our course 
as far as possible explanatory of, and additional to, them all. 
The majority of students, too, have at least occasionally the 
opportunity of consulting other works besides those they 
own ; and we shall not hesitate to refer them from time to 
time to useful and interesting points in many different 
works. 

Our procedure during the next twelve months shall be 
briefly as follows :—In each number we shall indicate a 
course of reading for each month, to embrace a proper pro- 
portion of the whole subject treated, laying stress on the 
important points, and explaining difficulties. In the follow- 
ing number (in addition to the course for the succeeding 
month) we shall give any matter not contained in the usual 
Text-books, but coming within the province of the London 
Matriculation Examination. This we shall do chiefly by 
working out old questions set at this examination, or other 
questions on the same lines. 

The two things necessary for success in an encounter with 
an examination question are rapidity and clearness in select- 
ing the right J/e¢hod, and rapidity and accuracy in the more 
mechanical process of Working Out. ‘The first of these is 
the more important ; for nothing leads more surely to in- 
accuracy in work than confusion, or want of confidence in 
the method adopted. ‘The way to acquire both is to work 
methodically and regularly, whether you work much or little. 
| Work always with a watch before you. Don’t scribble on 
| scraps of paper, or even on loose sheets ; but go steadily and 
carefully through a good large exercise-book, leaving every 
page as if it were to go before an examiner. Mistakes and 
erasures you must have, even in an examination ; but the 
best candidate in an examination, of two with the same 
knowledge, is he who can manage his mistakes best. Even 
from defeat, an experienced general will draw advantage. 
After you have covered two or three pages with fruitless 
attempts at some solution, consider carefully where you went 
wrong, especially noticing whether it was in Method or in 








Definition and classification of nouns; personification ; 
different methods of distinguishing gender ; masculine words 
formed from the feminine ; history of the different suffixes 
for gender, number and case ; formation of the plural ; dis- 
cussion of words like songstress, seamstress, drake, wizard, 
witch, bachelor, lord, lady, &c. ; remnants of the old inflec- 
tions ; words with two plurals ; words with different mean- | 
ings in the singular and plural ; false plurals ; double plural 
endings ; words only used (1) in the plural, (2) in the singular; | 
the reason why the possessive case has an apostrophe and 
the plural has not, except in the letters of the alphabet ; | 
plural of compound nouns ; relics of the old possessive inflec- 
tions, e.g. Lady-day, Saturday, &c.; the absolute case in | 
English ; the parts of speech that have case ; Christ his | 
sake ; a book of John’s. 

_ History.—The following points should be especially noted | 
in the analysis :—The original inhabitants of Britain, their | 
customs, religion, &c.; the various Roman invasions and con- | 
quest, with the names of the principal commanders and their | 
british opponents ; the results of the Roman conquest ; the 
hve provinces ; the Roman officials, especially the Count of 
the Saxon Shore; introduction of Christianity; did the 
Saxons settle in Roman Britain? The causes which led to 
the Saxon conquest ; the dates of the various invasions, with 
an account of the conquering tribes; the character of the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest ; the fate of the Britons ; the Bret- 
waldas ; the Heptarchy; the rise and fall of the several | 
kingdoms till Egbert asserts the supremacy of Wessex ; early 
codes of laws ; the introduction of Christianity by Augustine; 
Otfa’s Dyke ; the venerable Bede ; who was the first king 
of England? The causes and progress of the various Danish 
invasions ; the Battle of Ethandune and the Treaty of Wed- 


| 
| 
} 


Working-out ; and before you begin again on a new page, be 


| sure that you have a clear perception of the mistake which 


your work has taught you to avoid. Keep also a small note- 
book, small enough to fit in the waistcoat pocket, and put 
down in it a line or two concerning every mistake you make, 
even the smallest numerical blunder, putting also some 
characteristic mark or number opposite to it on the margin 
of your exercise book. Spend a certain time every week 
going through these mistakes. Even such apparently minor 
ints as writing the date and time at the top of the page, 
numbering the pages of the exercise book, &c., are not to be 
despised. Constant attentiom to these details is most irksome 
to many, but rely upon it, that the more irksome you feel it, 
the more necessary it is for you. The man with the ‘head 
for mathematics’ finds all this natural ; and if you have not 
a ‘head for mathematics’ you must train yourself until you 
can do it without effort. 


Course for February. 

Algebra.—Factoring and its applications; #¢. Least 
common multiple, multiplication and division of fractions, 
addition of fractions. Write in your small note-book one 
example of each kind of factor given in such books as 
H. Smith’s or Hall and Knight’s Algebra. ‘These and others 
contain enormously too many examples identical in method. 
Do every third, or every fowth question, as you have time ; 
but do not select them at random. 

Arithmetic. — Meaning of measure, multiple, factor, 
prime number, numbers prime to each other, &c. Rules 
for divisibility by 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8,9, 11, and proofs of the 
same. Method of forming a table of primes. Method of 
factoring, &c. On all these points Haugh’s Higher 
Arithmetic (Simpkin and Marshall) is very full. Find and 
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in the factors of o1, 111, 117, 119, 161, 221, 1001, &c., and 
i table of t! quares ol numbers up to 30. 

/uclid.—Look through Book I. No matter what may be 
uid to you, you will still find it pay wonderfully well for the 


mall amount of trouble involved to earn the order of the 

propositions, which comes really to learning the numbers. 
You will thereby acquire a familiarity and confidence impos- 
ible without it. Get the following riders done : 

1. If the diagonals of a parallellogram are equal, it must be 
a rectangie. 

2. Two straight lines AB and CD cut at X, and the lines 
AC, CB, BD, DA are drawn. If AC and BD are parallel, 
how that the triangles AN{) and CXB are equal in area. 

3. From a point P on the diagonal AC of a parallelogram 
ABCD straight lines are drawn parallel to the sides. Show 
that the triangle PBD is one-half the: difference of the 
parallelograms about the diagonal AC. 


}. In any triangle show that the sum of the lines joining | 
iny point within it to the angular points is less than the | 
perimeter, and greater than half the perimeter of the | 
7 


triangk 


5. The base and difference of the squares of the sides of a | 


triangle are given ; find the locus of its vertex. 


MECHANICS. 


\ll the introductory remarks on mathematics above apply 
equally to mechanics. Suitable text-books are not, however, 
» easily obtained. Wormell is hardly sufficient. Magnus 
usually found difficult; but the new edition is a great 
improvement on the older ones. An excellent book 
Loney’s (Clarendon Press Scries), but unfortunately the tri- 
yonometrical methods used spoil it to some extent for matri- 
culation. I shall give occasionally the necessary modifica- 
tions in the proofs given in this book. : 


Ss 


Course for February. 


Definitions of velocity ; how measured when uniform, and 
how when variable ; proof of D=Vt. Parallelogram and 
triangle of velocities.  ¢ mpt sition and resolution of veloci- 
tics. Relative velocity and change of velocity in a given 
tri 


CHEMISTRY. 


Parts I. and II. of Reynold’s Chemistry form an exceed- 


ingly thorough course for matriculation ; though doubtless 
containin ood deal more than is necessary for a mere 
pass. Jago and Ira Remsen are also good. 


In order to have any chance of retaining in the memory 


must have some knowledge of the valency of the common 
‘ements, and of the constitution of the commoner ‘ metallic 
ults,’ ¢.¢., the compounds of the metals and non-metals. 
For instance, hydrochloric acid is HCl. Potassium (Kk), 
sodium (Na), ammonium (NH,), and silver (Ag) are mono- 


valent, or monad ; éZ¢., they combine with, or replace one | 
atom of hydrogen or chlorine. Therefore the chlorides of | 


these metals are KCl, NaCl (common salt), NH,Cl (sal am- 
noniac), and AgCl. Calcium (Ca), lead (Pb), and others are 
dyad, and combine with, or replace two atoms of H or Cl; 
» that their chlorides are CaCl, PbCl,, &c. Try to form 
list of the formule of the oxides, hydrates, chlorides, sul- 
phates, and nitrates of hydrogen, potassium, sodium, ammo- 
nium, calcium, lead, iron, and copper. 


1s 


Course Si rk bruary. 

Above and Aydrogen.—Learn its physical properties ; t.c., 
physical state, whether solid, liquid, or gas at ordinary tem- 
perature, colour, taste, smell, density, freezing and _ boiling 
points, solubility in water, &c. (the last only in a roughly 
relative fashion), apart from its chemical properties, Z<., 
atomic weight, valency,and number and nature of its com- 
pounds with other elements. These should be noted with 

rard to every element. Of hydrogen, note its affinity for 
oxygen, Causing to act as a ‘reducing agent’ on hot copper 
oxide, ferric oxide, &c. (Give equations for these reactions.) 
Note preparation of hydrogen (1) from water by certain 
metals, and note the metals, (2) from acids by metals, (3) by 
electrolysis, 


HEAT AND LIGHT. 

A good book is Lee’s, in Collins’ series. Avoid Popular 
works, where the grain of science is wrapped up in a bushel 
of padding. They teach you to think you know a science 
when you know it not. 

Course for February. 

Expansion of solids and liquids ; coefficient of expansion ; 
relation between coefficients of cubical and of linear expan- 
sion ; experiments on expansion ; compensating pendulums 
and balance wheels ; formula correcting lengths or volumes 
of same body at different temperatures. [We prefer it in the 
form L = Lo (1 + at), or Vt = Vo(1 + yt)|. Experimental 
methods of finding coefficients of expansion ; apparent and 
real expansion of liquids in solid envelopes ; the weight ther- 


mometer. 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON, 


Hearty congratulations, Mr. Ellery! To be the 
Vice-President of a Union over 25,000 strong is an 
honour that brings with it responsibilities, but the 
Union has confidence in the ability and loyalty of its 
newly-elected Vice-President. The unanimous elec- 
tion is a fitting recognition of enthusiastic industry. 

* * * * * 


‘Tuirty thousand for Manchester,’ should be the 
watchword of Unionists for 1894. The day for going 
cap in hand to the Non-Unionist is past. The hope 
of the Union lies in the fidelity of its 25,000 members, 
and the enrolment of the annual additions to the 
ranks of certificated Teachers. 

‘ Ther’ are critters so base, thet they want it explained, 
Jes’ wut is the totle amount thet we’ve gained,’ 

And to these we are prepared to appeal; but to 
the selfish Non-Unionist, who wants the Union's 
representative to beseech and entreat, we can afford 
to say: ‘The Union can do without you, but it is 


i . T 4 ’ 
- . : ? > > y > P =) J mn 
the equations representing the different reactions, the pupil | doubtful whether you can do without the Union 
| With the possibility of a guinea entrance fee, and the 


existence of Security of Tenure, whose enforcement 
may probably mean expensive litigation, the Union 
can afford to leave the Non-Unionists to the rude 
awakening that lies before them. 

* x * * * 


Tue Christmas holidays would appear to be the 
‘Conference Season.’ The Higher Grade School- 
masters assembled at Leeds; our Scotch colleagues 
assembled in Edinburgh; and the Church Teachers’ 
Benevolent Committee assembled in London. Truly 
the Teacher is a self-sacrificing mortal in matters 
educational. At Leeds there was much about Science 
and Art, and not a little about grants. Dr. Forsyth’s 
address was a very practical reswmé of the present un- 
satisfactory state of Secondary Education. The de- 
bate that followed brought out the wisdom of never 
discussing the President’s address. I need only men- 
tion one contention made by Mr. Bidgood: ‘ For his 
part he wanted to do his own primary work,’ and that 
of Mr. Dyche, ‘If they could begin with Standard L., so 
much the better.’ If these are the contentions of the 
Teachers of Organised Science Schools, they pave the 


| way for the serious discomfiture of those who main- 
tain that the Higher Grade School should be the 
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secondary school, or, as I have heard it contended, 
the University of the Primary School. My experience 
is, that the ordinary school does the Standard work 
as well, if not better, than the Higher Grade School. | 
If it is allowed that Teachers in Organised Science | 
Schools are experts in teaching Science, surely it will 
be allowed that the ordinary Primary School Teachers 
are expert in teaching the work of the Standards. 


* * x * * 


Ovr friends ‘across the border’ were favoured | 
with an unusually strong deputation from the N.U.T. 
The President and Mrs. Burgwin were both the 
suests of the Scottish Teachers. Mrs. Burgwin’s 
eloquence and interest in the cause of the orphans 
seems to have roused the Scoitish Teachers into the 
creation of a Benevolent Fund. Mrs. Burgwin said :— 
‘In England the women took their stand side by 
side with the men in professional work, but in Scot- 
land the men seemed to take the lead entirely; there 
were, indeed, few head mistresses, as the chief of a 
school was usually a man. Again she recommended 
the women to take up the question of infant school 
education, and do their best to raise the minimum 
age to five. She also declaimed against large 
classes, in which true Kindergarten teaching was | 
absolutely impossible, and then proceeded to advo- 
‘ate increased emoluments for assistants, as their 
numbers and relative importance had increased. A 
very large school meant a good place for one fortu- 
nate individual, and assistantships for the rest, but 
she preferred smaller schools, and more Head 
Teachers.’ 

With which every genuine Teacher will heartily 
agree, I feel sure. The robustness and sincerity of 
Mrs. Burgwin’s utterances must have done much to 
rouse the Scottish mistresses. 





* * * + * 

Tur Church Teachers’ Benevolent Fund is evi- 
dently passing through ‘the lean years.’ Its confe- 
rence at the end of 1893 was a series of lamentations. 
As a Church Teacher and a subscriber to both the 
N.U.T. and Church Teachers’ Funds, it seems to me 
that the time has arrived for the amalgamation of 
the two funds. Why should there be two sets of 
officials, and a duplicate cost of administration? 
We have passed the time when creeds divide our 
benevolence as Teachers. The N.U.T. Fund meets 
all classes and sects of Teachers, and is well adminis- 
tered. Teachers cannot subscribe to both. My 
experience is that the N.U.T. Fund acts more 
quickly and more generously when appealed to. I 
believe if the subscribers to the Church Teachers’ 
Fund were appealed to they would very plainly 
decide on merging the organisation in the N.U.T. 
There can be no doubt about this, that a considerable 
sum that now goes in expenses would be devoted to 
relieving distress. 





* * * * * 


Looxinc through the Blue Book issued by the | 
Science and Art Department which gives the results 
in Drawing and Manual Instruction in Elementary 
Schools, during the year ended August 31, 1892, one 
is struck by the number of cases in which, in lieu of 
the amount of grant, there is printed ‘not claimed.’ 
In one case a school of 400 scholars marked ‘excel- | 
lent’ is returned ‘ not claimed.’ 


‘ 
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Some of the general results are interesting, and if 
they had been less matured by age might have been 
more useful. I give a few :— 





Scholars. Pupil ‘Teachers. 
District. 

Average Excel Good F No. No. 
Attendance. lent. at “tT Presented, | Passed. 

England S > 

: nee lo ee . em 
and Wales f 19499355 | 25519 9,526 4,095 f 11,204 | 5,754 

a a Lm ? "> >? | 

Be dfordshire 8,714 18 73 33 93 | 49 
Cheshire - 39, 187 68 254 O4 32 179 
Cornwall - 13,250 15 132 115 2606 109 
Cumberland 15,904 40 =156 45 234 | 130 

Lancashire - 221,032} 393 1,055 330] 1,443 77 
Middlesex - 145,001; 209 410 99 500 2387 
Yorkshire - 185,942, 472 1,070, 367] 1,110 579 
Wales - 72,518 95 597 571 1,109 401 

Cam- : 
: ee > ee . ” 
bridgeshire § 1,492 - ed 93 sa 55 
* * * * * 


Ir is very largely true that one half of the world does 
not know how the other half lives. It is quite true 
that the Urban Teacher is hardly able to realise how 
wealthy some of the schools in rural England must 
be since the advent of compulsory Drawing. Here 
are a few of the returns in the Blue Book: 


. } ; No. Aver- ‘Tots 
School. County. | Taught. 4 | Award. | Bm 
| 
|s. d, 
Fulletly - - | Lincoln 7 3 2 G. 2 6 
North Farnbridge | Essex - - 6 | 4 kK. | 8 o 
Turkdean  - - | Gloucester - Se: & G. 3 9 
Broughton - - | Bucks - -{ 3 4 G. 3 6 
Addington - - . °° - 6 6 EK. |i oO 
Pantsaph_- - | Flint - - 7 5 kK. | 9 6 
Llanelltyd - - | Merioneth - 4 | t E. 7 4 
Helland - - | Cornwall - ba) 8 G. 9 oO 
Llwyngwril - - o -| 5 | 3 G * 2 
Mantmel Gaufron | Radnor - .4 & G i? 6 
Whitewell  - - | York - -} 10 | 8 ] 16 0 
West Halton - = - - 4 | 4 KE | 5 4 
Soothill, Chidswell -- - -| 6 6 ] I2 0 
Ryther : - o - 7 | 8 I 16 oO 


Can you wonder the managers have not thought 
the 2s. 6d., or the 3s. 6d., worth the trouble of 
claiming? Imagine what an admirable supply of 
apparatus these grants will supply. 

* * * © © 

Tuere are hundreds of cases where the grant is 
less than a sovereign, nay, ten shillings. Remember 
that in these schools next year the Department will 
require, probably, a set of models that will cost three 
or four years’ grant at least, and don’t forget that the 
Inspector who examined the school and the examiners 
in London between them received twenty-fold the 
grant awarded. What we want to drive home, and 
what I believe can be driven home, is the fact that if 
two shillings per head is sufficient for a school of 500 
scholars it is not sufficient, nor anything like sufficient, 
for a school of five scholars. Take the Lincolnshire 
school: the half-crown received would be gone at 
‘one fell swoop’ if three packets of the cheapest 
drawing cards were purchased, to say nothing of 
paper, pencils, and rubber, Then there is the pay- 
ment of the Teacher. 

* * * * * 

Imacine the country Teacher tramping mile after 

mile to gain the coveted ‘D,’ Think of the weighty 
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cogitations of the managers on receipt of the half- 
crown Postal Order for the Drawing Grant. But the 
payment of the Teacher: it would appear to be the | 
opinion of My Lords 


AL TEACHER. 


Mr. Gunn: I did not see anything about it being passed.—The 
Chairman said that another question which would affect the rate- 
payers was the fact that if children were to be kept at school longer 
they would have to increase the accommodation at the schools, and 
the increased grants required from the Education Department would 
also fall heavily upon the taxpayers. It was a very serious matter 


**T would be endless to tell you the things that he knew.’ : - 4 
7 ; when looked at in that light. —It was resolved to order a number of 
“ . ot “i copies of the letter, stating the proposed ‘alteration, for distribution,’ 
Just as we are becoming expert draughtsmen, | * * * x * 


carpenters, linguists, laundresses, cooks,.and dress- 
makers, we are to begin a mad rush for the gymna- 
sium. Compulsory physical exercises without pay- 
ment would appear to be Mr. Acland’s next move. 


* T found me in the school ’us’ on my seat, 


Tue circular just issued by the Education Depart. 
ment on the instruction of Pupil Teachers would be 
admirable if the conditions created by the Depart- 
ment’s regulations did not make the carrying out of 
the demands impossible in the very schools intended 





Drummin’ the march to No-wheres with my feet,’ 


will soon be true of those of us who have not rushed | 
off to Timbuctoo to arm ourselves with the diploma 
of some well-blown nursery in physical exercises. 

* o . . * 

Do not misunderstand me. I am strongly in favour 
of physical training. But physical training requires 
teaching, and Teachers must live. Suitable physical 
exercises require musical accompaniment, and a 
musical instrument is expensive. I hope the Teachers 
will protest most strongly against this continual | 
} 


‘ 


addition to t 
grant. Physical exercises might be coupled with 


singing and the singing grant doubled. So long as | 


you have children working six hours a day in the | 


eruel, and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


mill, to make physical exercises compulsory will be | 
to Children ought to step in. If my boy goes to the | 
| 


Grammar School it costs at least ten guineas a year 
to educate him, but if he goes to a primary school 
one-fifth of that amount suffices. The grant does 
not suffice for the proper equipment of the school at 
present, and it is time we, as Teachers, made that 
plain to the people. 
* . * © * . 

Tur question of the tests in arithmetic set at 
examination was much to the front a year ago. The 
demand for three sums right out of four, including 
the problem, is absurdly high. Why should not 


there be at least three problems on each card so as | 


to give the child a choice? It does not follow that 
because the child fails to do the particular problem 
he cannot do problems. The same applies to the 
tests in geometry in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
Standards. There ought to be a choice of questions 
offered. 
* * * . * 

Tur advocates of ‘Age only’ as the qualification 
for labour should note the following extract from the 
Bucks Herald. The Aylesbury Rural Sanitary Com- 


mittee had the letter from the Education Department | 


on the raising of the total exemption age to 11 before 
them. On the attendance officer reading the ‘sug- 
gested Form of Note to be appended to existing 
Bye-laws 


*** Tn sucl the above Bye-laws as provide for the total or partial 
exemption of children from th obligation to attend school, the age 
of nm years is, by the operation of the Elementary Education 
(School Atten e) Act, 1893, substituted for the age of ¢en or for 
any e lower than .* 

*-The Chairman said the alteration proposed was one of the most 
itrary pieces of business transacted for a long time. This new 
rr ent would prevent children earning their own living, as 
they ld not all nd clerks’ and governesses’ situations. He 
thought hose who ] | such ridiculous Acts should carry them 
out ll if wa n order of the Education Department. 


Phe Cler) No ; it was an Act of Parliament pass 


| d this year.— 


he curriculum without addition to the | 


to be improved. The Pupil Teacher commences too 
young—at 13 he, or she, may become a qualified 
member of the school staff. Schedule V. is as 
illogical and inimical to progress as it would be 
possible to conceive. The examination of the Pupil 
Teacher is too hurried. The weak are not ‘ weeded 
out’ at the end of the second year, and in too many 
cases the Pupil Teacher is struggling with a large 
class for six hours a day, and is thus unfitted for real 
study. The Teacher is often required to teach three 
or four Pupil Teachers taking as many courses of 
history and geography. Surely it is not too much to 
ask that the history and geography may be so 
arranged that simultaneous work may be possible. 
I have already in ‘ Notes and Notions’ given what I 
consider a workable plan. No school should have 
more than two Pupil ‘Teachers. 
* * * * * 

Tue circular on the teaching of the Lower Standards 
| I take to be connected with alterations in the coming 
Code. If not, then it is doomed to fail so long as the 
present mechanical accuracy in arithmetic and spell- 
ing is demanded. 


—o+. + 





MODERN EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 
Author of ‘ Mental Science and Logic for Teachers.’ Late Dire tor 
of the Birkbeck Training Classes and Lecturer therein on School 

Method. 

VI.—HERBERT SPENCER. 

Spencer, like Bain, claims the teachers’ attention 
because of the eminent service that he has rendered 
'to the theoretical side of teaching. It has been 
asserted by one of our most eminent experts in 
| pedagogics, that only three English works on tea: h- 
ing have received the honour of translation into 
foreign tongues, and consequent circulation in foreign 
lands. One of these books is Spencer’s ‘Essay on 
Education, Intellectual, Physical, Moral,’ the other 
two being Locke’s ‘Thoughts Concerning [duca- 
tion,” and Roger Ascham’s ‘Schoolmaster,’ and of 
the three the palm as to popularity must certainly 

be given to the most recent work. 

At the first blush it will seem passing strange that 
teachers who have given their time and intelligence 
| to the study of right methods of teaching, even from 

their youth upwards, should have to sit at the feet of 
a theorist like Spencer, who has had no experience 
| whatever in teaching; but, upon consideration, the 
strangeness at once vanishes, for the philosopher and 
the psychologist are not far from the pedagogue, 
| possessing, as they do, just the very qualities which 
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are needed to winnow out the true from the false in 
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educational practice, and to place the rules and | 


devices which experience may seem to dictate upon 
the broad basis of mental science. Such was the 
aim of Spencer, and how well he has succeeded the 
growing popularity of his book will show, 

This may seem an insignificant achievement, but, 
in sober truth, it is wonderful testimony to the worth 
of the book, both literary and philosophic, for 
hitherto pedagogics has spelt bankruptcy to the 
British publisher, amongst whom there was formerly 
about as much desire to publish a work on the 
ravings of a lunatic as upon the art of teaching. 
That the style of the book is epigrammatic and 
wonderfully picturesque no one will deny, but, the 
style apart, there is still sufficient merit in the matter 
to warrant the closest attention of every teacher who 
believes that there is really and truly an art and a 
science of teaching. 

Herbert Spencer was born at Derby in 1820. His 
father was a professor of mathematics in his native 
town, and the education of the future philosopher was 
undertaken by the professor and his brother, a 
clergyman. Civil engineering would not seem to 
have much in common with philosophy and peda- 
still it was in this capacity that young 
Spencer first made his bow to the world. Not for 
long did he pursue this career. Literature, that will-o’- 
the-wisp which entices so inany and rewards so few, 
spread its toils for the young éngineer not in vain, 
and literature and journalism became the pursuits to 
which Spencer’s energies were devoted. In due 
time the embryo philosopher became sub-editor of a 
Birmingham daily, and later on he occupied the same 
position in the office of the ‘Economist.’ Meanwhile 
his fertile brain had not been working fruitlessly, for 
in 1851 appeared his first great work, entitled, ‘ Social 
Statics, or the conditions necessary to human happi- 
ness specified and the first developed.’ This was 
followed in 1855 by the ‘Principles of Psychology,’ 
and in 1861 appeared the great educational classic 
with which we are more directly concerned. 

The immense amount of interest which this book 
has created may be guaged from the fact that sixteen 
editions have been exhausted, and that it has been 
translated into several languages. 

Many other important works have been produced 
by Spencer, the most important being ‘The Principles 
of Sociology,’ Part V. of which is a dissertation on 
Political Institutions, and Part VI. a thesis on Eccle- 
siastical Institutions, both of which have rouséd much 
interest and given rise to much discussion. 

Spencer now resides at St. John’s Wood, his health 
being very poor on account of insomnia, with which 
he is sorely troubled. 

We now proceed to examine in detail the book 
which entitles the philosopher to be included in this 
reformers’ corner. The essays are four in number, 
and Chapter I. deals with the curriculum, which 
should comprise the teaching of all sciences to 
everybody, if Spencer is to be followed, for the 
answer which our author ingeniously supplies to the 
question, What knowledge is of most worth? is on 
all counts Science. This obvious overstatement is 
still of yeoman service, as it draws attention by 
its boldness to the manifold claims of science for 
inclusion in all curricula, an opinion which is now 
held by the veriest tyro in education, and this desir- 
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able result is in no small measure due to the efforts 
of Spencer. Another change which is also ably 
advocated in these essays is the substitution of the 
useful for the ornamental in education—the abolition 
of the so-called accomplishments, to be repiaced by 
subjects which are both useful in themselves as aids 
to complete living and also useful in developing 
faculty. The second chapter deals with intellectual 
education, and it is no exaggeration to say that this 
essay is considered, either from the point of view of 
form or of matter, a model of exposition. Deliciously 
epigrammatic and refreshingly outspoken, it is no 
wonder that it should have taken its readers by the 
ear and compelled attention. As we have already 
dealt with these two chapters in the November and 
December issues of 1892, we shall refer our readers 
to these numbers for a consideration of the views 
put forth in these absorbingly interesting essays, 
just contenting ourselves with an outline of the posi- 
tions taken up by the author. [Every question con- 
cerning reform, we are told, passes through three 
stages—(1) the unanimity of the ignorant; (2) the 
disagreement of the enquiring; and (3) the unani- 
mity of the wise. In proof of which we are reminded 
that formerly all men were Romanists in religion, 
followers of Aristotle in philosophy, and monarchists 
in politics, added to which they were believers in 
the dogma, ‘ believe and ask no questions,’ as indicat- 
ing the right rule to follow in all acquisition. On 
all sides the scene has undergone a change. No 
longer blindly accepting the belief and practices of 
the fathers and what they have declared unto them, 
the inquiring spirit, like the schoolmaster, is abroad, 
and the day of the unanimity of the ignorant has 
yielded place to the dawning of the disagreement 
of the enquiring, which disagreement, painful and 
perplexing as it undoubtedly is, yet subserves the 
useful purpose of bringing about a division of labour 
in the search for a well-balanced and _ scientific 
educational theory. These, then, are the days of the 
spirit of enquiry, coupled with the distraction which is 
inalienable from the existence of rival schools of 
thought, each believing enthusiastically in the efficacy 
of its own particular recommendations. Pursuing this 
line of thought, the author next, in masterly style, en- 
deavours to formulate the doctrines upon which there 
is practical unanimity, which doctrines must, how- 
ever nebulously, foreshadow what the principles of 
the New Education will be, following this up 
by the enunciation of some of the wisest words 
and most sagacious counsellings to be found in 
the literature of school method. Again referring 
the curious reader to our former papers on the first 
two essays, we pass on to the third, which deals 
with Moral Education, and wherein is minutely 
enunciated that doctrine of punishment known 
to men as the discipline of consequences, the 
guiding principle of which is the belief that for every 
offence, and for every shortcoming, there exists a 
natural and efficacious punishment. ‘ When a child 
falls, or runs its head against the table, it suffers 
pain, the remembrance of which tends to make it 
inore careful; and, by the repetition of such expe- 
riences, it is eventually disciplined into proper 
geuidance of its movements.’ ‘Let it be further 
borne in mind that these painful reactions are pro- 
portionate to the transgressions . . . and then 
mark, lastly, that these natural reactions which follow 
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the child’s wrong actions are constant, direct, un- | account for the reformation of an unmanageable 
hesitating, and not to be escaped. No threats; but | boy, ‘a mother explained that at various schools 
a silent, rigorous performance.’ ‘Still more signi-| in Paris this elder brother had proved utterly in- 
ficant will these general truths appear, when we | tractable; that in despair they had followed the 
remember that they hold throughout adult life as | advice to send him to England, and that on his 
well as throughout infantine life.’ ‘Is it not manifest | return home he was as good as he had before been 
that, as “ministers and instructors of Nature,” it is | bad.’ This remarkable change was ascribed entirely 
the function of parents to see that their children | to the comparative mildness of the English dis- 
habitually experience the true consequences of their | cipline. The following maxims are deduced by the 
conduct-—the natural reactions ; neither warding | author from his exposition of principles :— 


them off, nor intensifying them, nor putting artificial 1. Do not expect from a child any great amount 
consequences in place of them.’ These extracts will | of moral goodness. 

indicate the views which Spencer holds,*but to the 2. Leave him, whenever you can, to the discipline 
opinion ‘that no unprejudiced reader will hesitate in | of experience. 

his assent,’ we retort that very few, if any, thoughtful |, 3. Do not, however, seek to behave as a mere 


teachers will be able to subscribe to them ; for, inthe | passionless instrument. Whilst secondary kind of 
first place, natural consequences are frequently so hor- | punishment (displeasure of the teacher or parent) 
ribly disproportionate to the offence, notwithstanding | should not usurp the place of the frimary kind, it 
what is said to the contrary, that it would be nothing | may in moderation supplement the primary kind. 
short of brutal to leave ignorant childhood to such 4. Be sparing of commands, but whenever you do 
harsh and indiscriminate discipline ; secondly, the re- | command, do this with decision and consistency, for 
moteness of the consequences causes the connection | of errors in education one of the worst is incon- 
between backsliding and suffering to be hopelessly | sistency. 

obscured ; and thirdly, the offence which would most | 5. Remember that the aim of your discipline 
commonly meet with condign punishment is nothing | should be to produce a self-governing bein ; not to 
more than mere ignorance, and experience is a | produce a being governed by others. 

hard school, in which it may be desirable that fools 6. Recollect that to educate rightly is not a simple 
should be disciplined, but from which we all must | and easy thing, but a complex and extremely diff- 
feel impelled to pray that children may be delivered. | cult thing, the hardest task which devolves on adult 
Before the days of Spencer it had occutred to the | life. 





| 
| 


veriest neophyte in the art of child-management to As a set off against the German invasion which is 
make full use of the discipline of natural reactions, | so frequently deplored in these days of German 
when and where such usage could be safely allowed,— | clerks, the patriotic bosom may indulge in a comfort- 


thus far and no farther,—and our author’s sweeping | ing glow when reading the following tribute-to the 
Statement of the universal application of this law, | national character: ‘German teachers say that they 
which he has so ably and so lucidly enunciated, must | had rather manage a dozen German boys than one 
be whittled down to just these proportions. His Con- | English one. Shall we, therefore, wish that our 
stance, who never could be got to put on her things | boys had the manageableness of German ones, and 





until mamma and governess were on the point of | with it the submissiveness and political serfdom of 
setting out, would, we feel sure, in ninety-nine cases | adult Germans? or shall we not rather tolerate in 
out of a hundred, have been left in the lurch; and it | our boys those feelings which make them free men, 
is somewhat unfortunate for Spencer’s advocacy of |.and modify the method accordingly ?’ Although a 
his favourite principle that ‘it never occurred to | digression, it will be pardoned if one turns aside to 
mamma to let Constance experience the natural | congratulate oneself upon the fact that our free men, 


penalty.” With the principle we do not quarrel; on | at all events, are zof ‘ made in Germany.’ 
the contrary, we urge upon teachers the wisdom of | The concluding essay is upon physical education— 
its adoption within the region of its applicability; | a trite subject, viewed from the standpoint of Mr. 


as to the universality of its application, that we utterly | Acland’s answer in the House erstwhile. The gist of 
reject as a most patent fallacy. The ‘extreme cases’ | the whole charge is contained in the following 
would be so common, although Spencer cannot see | words: ‘We see infinite pains taken to produce a 
this, that the author’s own words practically amount | racer that shall win the Derby; none to produce a 
to a statement of the above position, which is that of | modern athlete. Had Gulliver related of the Lili- 
all educationists. He says, ‘Of course, in those | putians that the men vied with each other in learn- 
occasional hazards (the italics are ours) where there | ing how best to rear the offspring of other creatures, 
is a risk of broken limbs or other serious injury, | and were careless of how best to rear their own off- 
forcible prevention is called for. But, leaving out spring, he would have paralleled any of the other 
extreme cases, the system pursued should be, | absurdities he ascribes to them.’ He advocates a 
not that of guarding a child from the small | reform which would have delighted poor Oliver 
risks that it daily runs, but that of advising and | Twist when he says that, with respect to food, more 
warning against them.’ In his contention that loss | should be given until the child cries ‘Hold, enough! 
of esteem should be so managed as to constitute a | This, we think, would not answer ; furthermore, a 
dreaded punishment, we can enter heartily, for ‘the | liberal meat diet is recommended, and vegetarian- 
moral pain, consequent upon having, for the time |ism is made utterly discreditable. In our humble 
being, lost a loved friend, stands in place of the | opinion this will not hold water; rather should we 
physical pain usually inflicted, and proves equally, | recommend a less liberal meat diet, although not 
if not more, efficient.’ English teachers, who are | a purely vegetable one. Dyspepsia, we think, }s 
so frequently told to look abroad for model manage- | the discipline of consequences as applied to the 
ment of children, will relish the following. ‘To | English vice of excessive eating of animal food. 


ue 





Quality and variety, as our author recommends, 
should certainly be conspicuous, and we also sub- 
scribe to the view that in the clothing of children 
there is plenty of room for reform, especially as 
regards the legs and chest of younger children. 
The quiet sarcasm which is meted out to the pro- 
prietors of those charming establishments which turn 
out young /adies is admirable. ‘We have a vague 
suspicion that to produce a robust physique is thought 
undesirable; that rude health and abundant vigour 
are considered somewhat plebian; that a certain 
delicacy, a strength not competent to more than a 
mile or two’s walk, an appetite fastidious and easily 
satisfied, joined with that timidity which commonly 
accompanies feebleness, are held more lady-like.’ 
This view is, happily, become a pious opinion of a 
few, and is soon destined to become, as the dodo, 
extinct, much to the satisfaction of our author, who 
would have girls exercised and developed physically 
as well as intellectually and morally. Over-cram 
ming and much burning of midnight oil get no 
sympathy from Spencer, who enlarges upon the 
necessity for giving less time to study and more 
time to sleep and exercise. 

Summing up, we are told by the author that ‘the 
physical education of children is thus in various ways 
seriously faulty. It errs in deficient feeding, in 
deficient clothing, in deficient exercise, and in ex- 
cessive mental application. . . . . Instead of 
respecting the body and ignoring the mind, we now 
respect the mind and ignore the body. We do not 
yet realise the truth that, as in this life of ours the 
physical underlies the mental, the mental must not 
be developed at the expense of the physical. 

We must now take leave of our reformer, whose 
claim to the name needs not our feeble advocacy. 
Still we may be permitted to urge upon those of our 
readers who are not as yet acquainted with the 
winged words and wise of the St. John’s Wood sage 
with regard to matters pedagogic, to lose no time, 
but with all expediency to get the book and study it 
carefully, not doubting but that their reward will be 
certain in the shape of much pedagogic lore. 


LEGAL AND CODE QUERIES COLUMN. 
RULES. 


1. All communications must be addressed ‘Legal 
Editor, Practica Tracuer, Froebel House, 
St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C.,’ 
and must be accompanied by our ‘ coupon,’ 
duly filled up. 

. Replies will be given omly in this column, except 
under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

. If any reader desires a reply by post, such can 
be forwarded by enclosing, in addition to the 
coupon, a stamped addressed envelope and 
either stamps or a Postal Order to the value 
of one shilling. 

4. No original documents should be forwarded, 
but copies only. We cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for any losses which occur through 
non-observance of this rule. 


_‘M.R.’- It is a common mistake. The ‘Four 
“States of the Realm’ are, (1) The Queen, (2) The 
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Lords Spiritual (Archbishops and 
The Lords Temporal (Nobles and Law Lords), 
(4) The Commons. The formula of introduction to 
all Acts of Parliament recites these ‘Estates.’ It 
runs thus :— 

‘Be it enacted by the Queen's most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the same,’ &c., &c. 


Bishops), (3) 


‘S.L.’—Cheques may be ‘crossed’ in different 
ways. The most usual method is that of drawing 
across the body of the instrument two parallel lines, 
and inserting between them ‘& Co.’ The payee of 
the cheque then usually adds the name of his banker. 
It serves the purpose of some security if the cheque 
is lost, since it can only be paid by the banker upon 
whom it is drawn to another banker. It need not 
necessarily be paid in to the account of the payee, 
but can be cashed through the account of any 
customer of the bank presenting it. 


‘CaLtLepD to tHE Bar.’—The bar is a partition 
running across the Courts of Law, behind which all 
outer barristers and every member of the public 
must stand. Queen’s Counsel are admitted within 
it. The position of barristers is fixed immediately 
behind the bar, hence the expression ‘called /o the 
bar.” When a barrister takes ‘silk’ (2c. is made a 
O.C.), he is ‘ called we¢hin the bar.’ 


‘R.W.’—The fact that the terms of the agreement 
have not been reduced to writing does not render it 
less valid, but it renders proof of its existence more 
difficult; if you can clearly prove that such an 
agreement existed, your claim is valid, and can be 
enforced in a Court of Law. 


‘Scare or Marks.’—‘My Lords have under con- 
sideration the publication of the scale of marks 
(including those assigned to the different Drawing 
and Science Certificates), and if it is found to be 
practicable, they will publish the scale.’ So wrote 
Mr. Kekewich, Secretary to the Education Depart- 
ment, some weeks since. 


‘Pumomatu.’—The following extract from a letter 
of the Education Department answers your query : 

‘I am directed to state that there is no rule at pre- 
sent which prevents an Acting Teacher from counting 
the same Science over again in his Second Year.’ 

‘M.L.’—(1) No. 

‘T.T.’—The Civil Service Year Book and Official 
Calendar (published by Sheppard and St. John, St. 
Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, I.C.), will supply you 
with the required information. The price is 2s. 


(2) Yes, most certainly. 


‘ Drawine.’—Regulations recently issued do not 
prevent a Pupil Teacher from being examined, both 
at his own school and a School of Art, in the same 
Calendar Year, provided that it is not i she same 
subject. 


QUERY COLUMN. 


St. Fohn.—(1) A person buys shares in a railway when they are 
at 19}, £15 being paid, and sells them at £32 9s. when £25 has 
been paid ; how much per cent. does he gain? 
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(2) What must be the market value of 5 per cent. stock, in order 
fter deducting an income tax of 6d. in the J, it may yield 4} 
per cent, interest ? 


(1) Gain on (£194 + £10) £ 
S204 


32 os. — (£194 + £10). 
Gain on 


3 
£32 9s. — £29 10s. 
= £2 19s. 
. £294 : £100:: £2 19s. : Gain 
2 20 
$8 38 


10°/.. Ans. 


’ 


(2) Percentage before deduction of income tax 
Lak X 4§ 
; 20 
t 2 
ix 27 
2X 39 
13 
fao. 
Sis» 
. £83 : £52: L100 : Price of stock 


5 
5X ho & 137 
& 


QO 
3 
oT 
yf 
, A 
£1084 ; 
.”. Price of stock = £108}. Ans. 
_——— 

Lice A aad B invest each the same sum of money in 3 per 
cent. stock at or, and 3} per cent. stock at 974, A purchasing 
an equal amount of each kind of stock, B dividing his money 
equaliy between the two stocks ; who receives the larger interest, 
and if their incomes differ by a 1s., how much moncy did they 


invest ? 


If A has £100 of each stock his income will be 


, si t - 
43 +433 £O5s., 
And he will invest £91 + Lo7k = £1874; 


8 will then invest 4 of £1874, or £93} in each stock ; 


.”. B’s income will be 


(23%!) + (43x23!) 


25 
f3X%375 4 £3% WS 
~ O1X4 4 X Fae 

x2 
piles id 25 
304 . S 
£3151 + £3 24: 
é,0 tig 


\ receives larger interest. Ans. 





Difference in incomes £6 5. 
183s. 


.. 229s. : us. 1: £1874 : Amount invested 


£6 4ysas 


3 gl 
(™xM)4 
273. Ans, 


OUR 1894 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 
ay, of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girls’ 
Arithmetic,’ Au r of *Elements of Encelish,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers,’ * Historical Readers,’ ete. 





i. It is with considerable difficulty that we write this article, 


bouriIng as we are under the great disadvantage of not having 
the Department's Certificate Syllabus before us (which, at the time 
of writing, had not yet been issued), and being compelled to ad- 
vance under the reflected light of the past. 
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More serious is this disadvantage, owing to the fact that ‘My 
Lords’ do not yet seem to have decided whether the 1894 examina- 
tion shall be in July or December. 

Probably no change will be made till 1895, or otherwise the pre- 
paration time would be reduced to a maximum of six months. 

ii. We recommend the following books :— 

(a) Alen and Women. 

(a) Miscellaneous.—Heller’s or Yoxall’s Code, Stor- 
month’s Dictionary, Dunstan’s ‘Teachers’ Manual of 
Music,’ Hughes’s Certificate Copy Book, Hughes’s * Art 
of Handwriting,’ Halford-Hawkins’ ‘ Art of Reading and 
Reciting.’ 

(B) School Management.—Flux’s ‘ School Management,’ 
Cartwright’s ‘ Mental Science.’ 

(y) Arithmetic.—Wollman’s ‘ Teachers’ Arithmetic.’ 

(3) Geography.—Gregory’s ‘ Physical and Astronomical 
Geography,’ Brook’s Geography, ‘Multum in Parvo’ 
Atlas, and Hughes’s ‘ How to draw a Map.’ 

(e) Z/istory.—Boyd-Carpenter and Green’s ‘ Outlines of 
British History,’ Green’s ‘ Main Facts and Dates of British 
History. : 

(Q) English.—Dr. Beach’s ‘Element’s of English,’ 
Dawson’s ‘ Paraphrasing.’ 

(n) Language.—Huxley’s ‘ Latin Course 
* French Course,’ 

(6) Alen only. 

‘a) //istory.—Davies’ Historical Manuals, 1603 to 1689 
and 1688 to 1714 (Literature). 

(8) Mathematics.—Pendlebury’s Arithmetic, Hamblin 
Smith’s Algebra, Knight’s ‘ Mathematical Wrinkles,’ 
Deighton’s Euclid, Egan’s Euclid Exercises, Parts I. and 
II., Todhunter’s Mensuration. 

(c) Women only. 

(a) //istory (2nd Year).—Davies’ Historical Manual 
(1485-1603). 

(B) Arithmetic. —Dixon and Beach’s, Dr. Beach's Stan- 
dard VII. Cards. 

(y) Domestic Economy.—Hughes’s, Mrs. Beach’s Do- 
mestic Economy, Parts I., IL., and III. 

(d) General Remarks. 

(a) Moffatt and Page’s //amiet and Coriolanus are ex- 
cellent works. It will be well to add the Clarendon Press 
edition. Messrs. Macmillan’s Spenser, Le Misanthrope, 
Coming and Passing of Arthur, The Princess, aod 
Collins’ Bacon, by Lewis, are the best to purchase. At 
present we cannot hear of a good annotated edition of 
Macaulay's Essay on Moore's Life of Byron. 


? or Darque’s 


iii, DIFFICULT WORDS TO BE PARSED. 
First YEAR. 
(a) First Friday. (Men.) For, many, ere, eve 
| still, over seas, what, so, there, wherein, more, failed, one. 

(Women.) All, day, until, up, to, thither, flocked, child, half, 
borough, patron, there, visiting. 

(4) Third Monday. (Alen.) Passing, thence, deserving, to 
be joined, as, that, there, lift, up, to, happiness, vext, stars, 
hollow, saving, be joined, that, as, nothing. 

(Women.) Smiling, pretty, were, charge, 
should, more, as, emperor-moths, so, yet 
some, 

(c) Third Saturday. (Men.) Foughten, knights, saying, if, 
ought, wife, whom, debating, how, holp, give, saving, son, 
lifted, chamberlain, required. 

(Women.) Chanced, while, betrothed, princess, proxy-wead 
old, still, murmurs, youths, wore, tress, all, both, swarm, 4, 


bees. 





*, waging, 


girl-craduates, 


, Lilias, however, 








SECOND YEAR. 

(d@) First Wednesday. (Men.) Says, ’tis, but, let, belief, lay, 
touching, seen, therefore, along, that, come, approve. 

(Women.) Friends, care, patricians, suffering, as, St 
whose, will, on, cracking, than, knees, must, where. 

(c) Fourth Monday. (Men.) Ay, springes, when, how, 
tongue, daughter, giving, than, heat, extinct, even, as, a-mak- 
ing, must, be, something. 

(Women.) Have pressed, but, known, whether, west, mutin- 
ous, enemy, who, than, three, whether, likely, consider. 


| 
| LATER. 


rtKe, 5, 





Having now the much-delayed Syllabus to hand, we append a few 
more remarks. 

It will be seen that we rightly surmised that there would be no 
change in the date of the Examination for 1894, but that this would 
be instituted in 1895, when the time will be June or July, } 
Parliament do not reject the idea. 
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As might be expected, this great alteration impending next year 
has minimised the alterations made this year. 

Three points which we have always advocated have 
conct ded. 

(2) The objectionable terms ‘ Male’ and ‘ Female,’ which apply 
just as well to the brute as to rational creatures, have been at last 
abandoned in favour of the more dignified designations ‘ J/en’ and 
‘ Women.’ 

(3) The policy of secrecy has been discarded, and reverting to 
the older and wiser practice, ‘ my Lords,’ have revealed the number 
of marks obtainable for each subject. 


been 


(c) The failing subjects are indicated. 


May we now ask for a further concession, viz., that in the 
examination papers themselves, the number of marks for each 
question be appended ? 

Tue CHANGES are as follows :— 

A. FirsT YEAR.—MEN. 

(2) Those taking Sciences must note that ‘it is proposed next 
year to insert provisions further limiting the number of Sciences for 
which marks may be obtained by any candidate.’ 

(?) The first paragraph on /. 3 is made a little more explicit by 
the addition of the words, ‘ wsless in substitution for Geography or 
History as provided above.’ 


(c) See (e) *‘ Women.’ 

(¢) See (7) * Women.’ 

(ce) Penmanship becomes Penmanship and Spelling, the latter 
having four-thirds of the marks of the former. 


B. First YEAR.—WOMEN. 

(a) As for * Afen,’ 

(4) The following is omitted :—‘ On/y @ percentage of the marks 
for Domestic Economy will be given in the case of those Students 
who do not present a certificate signed by the Superintendent, to the 
effect that she is satisfied with their practical proficiency in some 
specified portion of industrial training.’ 

(c) A mere verbal alteration in paragraph 2 (English). 


[Para- 
graph 1 last year]. 


(¢) The parsing and analysis is not specified as to be taken from 
‘the prescribed poem,’ and ‘ Principles of Grammar’ is added. 

(:) The composition is to be upon a ‘given’ instead of a 
‘familiar’ subject. 

(/) Welsh and Hebrew are added to the languages, 


(yg) The following is omitted, probably by a ‘ s/if’: ‘In colleges 
attended by both male and female students, the reading exercises 
may be taken from either the above list, or the list in the syllabus 

male candidates, at the discretion of the Principal.’ 


(i) See (e) * Men.’ 
C.—SECOND YEAR, MEN. 
(2) ‘Schoo. MANAGEMENT’ is split into ‘ School Management 


and Teaching,’ the former only carrying two-thirds of the marks 
for the latter. 


(4) Herbert Spencer is omitted. 


(c) Algebra and Geometrical conic sections (group (¢) of 1893) 
1s omitted, 


(7) Welsh and Hebrew are added to the languages. 
D.—SECOND YEAR, WOMEN. 

(a) Lenmanship as in First Year, Women (/). 

(4) School-Management as in Second Year, Men (a). 

(c) See (6) Second Year, Men. 


(¢) Expenses and investment of money is made a separate section 
of Domestic Economy. 


(e) See (g) First Year, Women. 


_ (/) The Grammar, Analysis and Paraphrase, is not specified to 
¢ from the prescribed play. 


(y) Verbal alteration in paragraph 2 of English. 
(4) Verbal alteration in paragraph 3 of English. 
(:) As in (2) Second Year, Men. 


(7) The words ‘in poetry as well as prose’ are left out from the 
language section. 
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sANGUAGES, 


| First Year, Sex 
Women. 


First Year, 
Men. 


md Year, 
Men. 


Second Year, 
| Women, 
| 


Sallust’s * Cata- 
line,’ chaps. I-39 


Latin As for Sallust’s As for 


Men, ‘Cataline.’ Men. 


Xenophon’s‘Helle- 
nica,’ book 3. 


Greek As in First 


Year, 


As in First 
Vear. | 
Moliére’s 
| 


As for | 
Men. 


| Sardeau’s ‘ Made- 
moiselle de la 
Seiglitre.’ 


French 


\‘ Misanthrope.’ 


As for 
Men. 


German As in First 
Year, 
Schiller’s ‘Der 
| Graf von Habs- 
burg,’ * Hoff- 
| nung,’ and‘ Das 
| Lied von der 

Glocke.’ 


Schiller, ‘Thirty | 
Years’ War,’ 
part II. 


As for 
Men, 





Welsh Cymon Fu, 
126 pp. 


As in First 
Year. 


As for 
Men. 


Hebrew | Book of Genesis. As in First 


Year, 


As for 
Men, 





FAILING SUBJECTS. 

(a) First Year, Men. Reading and Repetition, Penmanship, 
Spelling, English, Composition, Arithmetic. 

(4) Second Year, Men, As in First Year, except that ‘Teach- 
ing’ is added, and Grammar, Analysis, and Paraphrase is substituted 
for English. 

(c) First Year, Women. As for First Year, Men, plus Sewing 
and Cutting-out. 

(d) Second Year, Women. As in first Year, Women, with the 
addition of ‘ Teaching.’ 

TABLE 


or MARKs. 


First Year. Second Year, 
Subjects. 
Men. Men. 


| Women. Women. 


| 
Reading and Repetition 100 
Penmanship - - 75 | 
Spelling - - . 100 
School Management 80 ; 
Music - - - 
English - 
Composition | 
Geography 
History - 
Arithmetic 
Mental Arithmetic - | 
Algebra and Mensuration _ 
Geometry - - 
Languages - : 
Sciences - - - 
Drawing - - - | 200 
Domestic Economy - _ 75 
Sewing, etc. - . 125 
Teaching - : | 120 





120 





* The marks for these subjects are either not given at all, or only obscurel:’. 


The changes for 1895 are very important, but these will 
be subsequently treated of. 
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MODEL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS SET AT 
CILKRISTMAS EXAMINATION, 1893. 


i Lt. MANAGEMENT. MEN AND WomeEN—First YEAR. 


Tuesday, 12th December, 10 to 1. 








tes must not answer more than FAIV¥. questions from either 
r more than VAGUT questions in all 
lf more than the prescribed number of questions are 
wered, only that number of answers coming first on the 
hey ; 
Section I, 
(a) I xp! in the value and use of ‘Object Lessons.’ pay what 
tional purposes they may serve, and how a course of them 
| be arranged. (4) Give a graduated list of 20 subjects which 

dl ppropriate for a class of scholars of six, ov of ten years 

) il rs are valuable and useful chiefly ws aids in— 

(1) Developing in the juvenile mind an interest in the world 

und them : 

(2) Connecti ol training with the actual circumstances 

ile ; 

(3) Arousing, exercising, and training the senses ; 

(4) Developing the observation, reasoning, and judgment ; 

(5) Supplying correct and properly arranged intormation 

mt common things, and 

(6) Promoting selt-education. 

As Object Lessons should afford a basis of knowledge, and as 
we should * proceed from the known to the unknown,’ a course 
of them should be arranged in conformity with the lives and 
surroundings of th holars, types of various classes being so 
dealt with that an intelligent child shall hereafter unconsciously 

pply the processes of the lesson to investigating the properties 
ol siuiilar Objects, 
(4) Lest of teen 7, uitable for ‘six year olds’ 

(1) On things at (6). 

a) blood, Bre das a type. 
(B) Beverages Water asa type. 
(y) Clothing. Wool as a type. 
(8) A hot 
(e) lurniture. \ table as a type. 
(g) Warmth and light. A fire as a typ 
(2) On thin rf , ete. (2). 
(a) Books, 
(B) Writing materials. 
(3) On the child itself (2). 
(a) I’ olt ody 
B) | sel 
(4) On things in general (10). 
\. Animals (4). 
(a) Cat, or horse, etc. (beast). 
B) Ilen (bird), 
y) Herring (lish). 
(5) Snail or snake (reptile). 
B. (3) 
(a) Csrass (herbave). 
(8B) An ay pl (fruit). 
Y) Potato (root 
C, Minerals (2). 
(a) Tron (metal 
(8) Coal (non-metallic). 
D. Manufactured articles (1). 
Glass. 


Write full notes of a lesson on eve of these subjects : 
(a) Greatest Common Measure, 
(46) The Mariner’s Compass. 
(c) Words ending in /zon. 
(a@) Jron and Steel ({nfants). 
(a) On Greatest Common Measures: 
Class —Standard V. : 7ime, 40 minutes. 
Afpparatus—Two-foot rule, weights, coins, etc. 
‘educational Objects—(1) To impart knowledge ; (2) to pro- 
mote mental insight ; (3) to Improve the calculating powers. 





Presupposed Knowledge.—The four simple rules, knowledge 
of factors, and prime numbers. 
Matter. 


1. A Measure of a number or quantity is contained an exact 
number of times in that number or quantity. The number 
containing the Measure may be called a Multiple. 

2. A Measure may be common to more than one number. 

3. A Multiple may have more than one Afeasure. 

4. A Prime numéer is one that cannot be factorised. 


| 
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5. The Greatest Measure of a number is the greatest number 
that will exactly divide it. 

6. The Greatest Common Measure (G.C.M.) is the greatest 
number that will exactly divide into two or more numbers, 

7. The Greatest Common Measure is the product of the 
common factors. 

8. The Greatest Common Measure is obtained by ‘ alternate 
division.’ 


Method. 


1. Six is contained an exact number of times in twenty-four ; 
six inches in two feet ; four ozs. in a Ib. ; and 3d. in a shilling, 
A measure is akin to a factor, and a multiple to a product. 

2. Six is also contained an exact number of times in twelve, 
in eighteen ; six inches in one foot eighteen ins. and two feet. 
Give instances of similar uses of the word common. If ther 
be two numbers, one of which measures the other, that 
number is a common measure of both. 

3. Twenty-four is measured also by twelve, eight, four, three, 
two, Of course unity and the number itself are always mea- 
sures of that number. Fifty-nine and one, both measure fifty- 
nine. 

4. Give instances of prime numbers. Every number not 
prime must have at least two measures. Two prime numbers 
have no common measure except unity. 

5. This definition excludes the number itself as being practi- 
cally useless. 

6. This definition can be trained from the children, for they 
have been taught, what a A/easure is; a Common Measure, 
and a Greatest Measure. 

7. G.C.M. of 1881 and 8118 is 99, for 1881 = 99 X 19, and 
8118 = 99 X $2; 19 and 82 being prime to each other. 

Explain the difference between prime numbers, and 
numbers prime to each other. 

8. Examples— 13 and 91 (one division), 

gI and 104 (two divisions), 
104 and 195 (three divisions). 


Ans. 13)91(7 9t)104(I 104)195(I 
— oI 9! 104 
Ans. 13)91(7 QI)1O4(I 
=— pea oI 


Ans. 13)91(7 


— ol 


N.B.—(t) The proof of this process will occupy the major 
portion of another lesson. 

(2) Children must give illustrative examples at end of every 
section, 


iii. (a) Say what are the requirements of the Code for children in 
the Third Standard, both for elementary and for class subjects. 
(4) Give the titles of twelve poetical pieces which are suitable for 
recitation by such children. 

(a) See Code, Schedules I. and II. 
(4) (1) ‘ Boadicea,’ by Cowper. 
(2) ‘Casabianca,’ by Mrs. Hemans, 
(3) ‘ Lighthouse,’ by Longfellow. 
(4) ‘The Schoolmaster,’ by Goldsmith. 
(5) ‘We are Seven,’ by Wordsworth. 
(6) ‘The May Queen,’ by Tennyson. 
(7) ‘Isaac Ashford,’ by Crabbe. 
(8) ‘A good time coming,’ by Mackay. 
(9) ‘ Bishop Hatto,’ by Southey. 
(10) ‘The Daisy,’ by James Montgomery. 
(11) ‘Three Fishers,’ by C. Kingsley. 
(12) ‘Abou Ben Adhem,’ by Hunt. 


iv. Make a list of the employments and manual exercises which 
you consider most useful and interesting in the training of very 
young children, and say what is the special educational value ot 
each. 

Some of the most useful and interesting employments and 
manual exercises for young children are (a) Pricking, (6) Ex- 
ercises with jointed lath, (c) Mat-plaiting, and (¢) Clay- 
modelling. 

(2) Pricking conduces to manual dexterity, and imparts 4 
knowledge of number and shape. : 

(4) The jointed-lath exercises excites the invention, assists in 
analysing the elements of form, and is a vehicle for much 
elementary knowledge. 

(c) Mat-plaiting gives delicacy of touches, teaches number, 
colour, and form, affords an idea of symmetry of arrangement 
and chromatic taste. 
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(2) Clay-modelling greatly interests the child, stimulates the (2) (a) Aemory is cultivated by the acquisition of any know- 
creative faculty, gives some notion of solid-content, and of ledge, but lessons in geography, history, mathematical tables, 
various properties of matter, and imparts a knowledge of form. | accidence, and repetition are especially useful. 

(B) /magination should be an advance on memory. De- 
scriptions of scenes (geography), of events (history), and of 
conditions, and perhaps drawing, are peculiarly helpful. 

(y) Conceftion is assisted by anything involving comparison, 
classification, abstraction, and generalisation. Lessons on 
form, colour, sound, and on classes of objects (such as metals), 
greatly aid its development. 

(3) Fudgment is appealed to in lessons on morals and 
duties, in the mechanical processes of arithmetic, and in the 
reproduction of drawing or writing copies. 

(e) Reasoning is exerted in the theory of arithmetical rules, 
and in problems of any kind. Investigating the office of words 
(i.e. case in nouns) is an excellent exercise. 


y. (a) Say what is meant by a good style of questioning, and 
what are the tests by which you would distinguish a good from a 
bad question. (4) Discuss the value of catechisms. 

(a) Questions may be divided into three classes. (1) Tenta- 
tive, (2) Instructing, (3) Examining. If the style of the ques- 
tions be adapted to secure these objects, they are skilfully pro- 
pounded. Do they lay a foundation for information ; do they 
impart information, or do they ascertain how far information 
has been assimilated? If these questions can be favourably 
answered the style is probably good. 

The following tests, as a rule, will distinguish good from bad 
questions :— 

They must not be (a) too numerous, (8) capable of mechani- 
cal or monosyllabic answers, (y) ambiguous, (8) too suggestive, viii. (@) Say what are the intellectual processes concerned in an 
(e) beyond children’s range. : . _ | effort of memory. (4) Show in what way such an effort is depen 

They must (&) preserve logical sequence, () excite reasoning | dent on the principal of association. . 
processes, (6) be conveyed in simple language, (#) require 
sentences as answers, and («) take advantage of and utilise 
wrong answers. 

(4) Catechisms are valuable as (1) occupying the catechumen, 
(2) breaking up knowledge into digestible morsels, (3) being 
suitable to logical arrangement, (4) epitomes for more extensive 
courses, 

They are disadvantageous as (1) tending more to knowledge 
than education, (2) fostering ‘cram,’ (3) being, through constant 
use, uninteresting, (4) appealing to the memory more than the 
reason. 


(a) Memory consists of both retention and reproduction. 
That these two processes are perfectly distinct is proved by 
temporary forgetfuiness of some fact and subsequent remem- 
brance thereof. 

Reproduction is either active of itself, when it is called 
Reminiscence, or stimulated, in which case it is named Sugyes- 
tion. Probably Suggestion covers much of what is generally 
deemed the province of Reminiscence. 

(4) Suggested reproduction is that portion of memory which 
depends upon association. 


ix. (@) How far can the methods of Fribel encourage inventive- 

ness and individual effort on the part of children? Give examples. 

Frébel’s method operated along the lines of the three mental 

activities—knowing, feeling, and willing. Of these three, om 

question refers to the first as regards énventiveness, and to the 

third with respect to éndividual effort. We aimed at making 

the activities se//-acting, and his whole system tended to make 
education proceed by se//-development. 

All ‘ Zhe Gifts,’ without exception, encourage inventiveness. 


vi. Describe a good method of teaching, either (a) the elements 
of home geography to very young children, or (¢) latitude and 
longitude to an advanced class. 

(6) Latitude and longitude. 

A large globe and a tellurium are essential appliances, 

(1) Latitude is distance north or south of the equator, and is 
generally measured by degrees on meridians. As every circle 
has 360° in its circumference, and as from pole to equator is 
one-quarter of a circle, the maximum latitude, that at the poles, Gift I. will suggest to the children different combinations of 
never exceeds go°. At the equator the latitude is 0°. In the | colour, Gift II. of position, Gifts IIL. to VI. of solid shapes, 
northern and southern hemispheres the latitude is called N, | Gifts VII. to IX. of surfaces, and so on. 
and S. latitude respectively. . Again, inventiveness, as it is a natural quality, cannot be 

Parallel to the equator are drawn smaller circles, ‘ parallels ° 


‘ : , , developed but by individual effort. 
of latitude.’ All places on the same parallel are of the same | Frébel never checked inventiveness by teaching children in 


latitude, : eh the gross, but by consulting idiosyncracies. 
(2) Longitude.—As there is no natural boundary meridian as 3 2s 

separating east from west, an arbitrary one is assumed. The x. (a) Describe, fully, the process of hearing, and the organs 

English reckon that passing through Greenwich as zero. All | concerned in it. (4) What can be done in school discipline to 

places east or west of this meridian are E. or W. longitude make hearing more sensitive and exact, or to improve the voice ? 

respectively. } (a) (a) The organ of hearing consists of three parts (1) //. 
(3) On any regular surface the position of a point is known | external, (2) the middle, and (3) the internal ear. — 

if it be supposed situated at the intersection of two known | (t) Zhe external ear consists of the auricie and the 

lines. Thus by giving the latitude of a place, the parallel on | auditory canal, a tube about 1} inches long. Between the 

which it is situated is known, and the longitude indicates the external and middle ear is the tympanum, a membrane 

meridian, and the two data together the exact position. tightly stretched across the passage, and extremely suscep- 
(4) Latitude can be obtained by observing the altitude of tible to vibrations. 

fixed stars, the polar star being the most convenient for this 

purpose. As we advance north, any star to our north appears | _ vpaneanene WHI Yyy 

to increase a degree in altitude as we travel a degree. If we ‘ UY Y yy 


Uj 

YY 

consider the polar star to be on the horizon, to an observer at h IW) MWY, Yfyy YY MM Y hehe 4/4, 
the equator its altitude will be 45°, in latitude 45°, and go° N Wj YU Y Sra NY 


altitude at the pole. | 


YY ML 
a 


yyy 


I, 
4, 
Yj 


(5) Longitude is best ascertained from the difference of local 
and Greenwich time. ‘The sun appears to travel round the 
world in 24 hours, or 15° per hour. Therefore 15° E. of | 
Greenwich it is noon an hour sooner, or in other words, when 
it is 11 o’clock at Greenwich, it is 12 o’clock 15° E. of Green- 
wich, On the other hand, it will only be 10 o’clock 15° W. of 
Greenwich, 

If, then, whilst travelling, we carry a chronometer keeping 
Greenwich time, and also observe the sun at its zenith (this 
gives local noon), we can from difference of time calculate the 
longitude. 

It must be remembered that the local time is unaffected by 
the latitude, it being the same at every place on the same 
meridian, 

Section IL. 

vil. (2) Name, in the order of their natural development, the 
Principal mental faculties which the teacher has to cultivate. (4) Say (2) Zhe middle ear contains a chain of three small bones 
what special lessons are most appropriate in the training of each. connected with the internal ear, 

_ (a) The principal menta/ faculties should be cultivated in the (3. The internal car consists of a series of curved chambers 
following order :—(a) memory, (8) imagination, (y) conception, and winding passages, at places separated and lubricated by 
(3) judgment, (e) reasoning. fluids, and lined with filaments. ‘These chambers and pas- 
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sages are connected with the auditory nerve by four principal 
and innumerable subsidiary branches. 


through the external ear and impinge upon the tympanum, the 


(B) In ordinary cases the waves of sound are transmitted - 
“s . . | . 
g . t ] ear anc ge 2 ty anu Ca = “i 


vibrations of which set in motion the bones of the middle ear 
‘These again agitate the fluids and filaments of the internal ear 
which stimulate their connected nerve fibres. Thence the 
auditory nerve conveys the impressions to the brain. 

(4) (a) Sensitiveness of hearing can be improved by the 
quietude of the schoolroom, by insisting upon habits of atten- 
tion, and by enforcing cleanliness, 

(B) /xactitude of hearing may be promoted by musical ear 
tests, by clearness of enunciation, and by attention to the | 
acoustical properties of the room, 


xi, (2) Which is the more important factor in school education— 
lear 


ning or thinking? (4) Describe the difference. **(c) Point out 


by what lessons the powers of reflection and understanding may be 


st deve lop d. 


(a) Thinking is decidedly more important than /earning. 

(4) Learning is a mere effort of the memory; thinking a 
much higher operation. ‘The former merely lays in a stock of 
facts for the latter to manipulate, arrange, and ofttimes trans- 
form, Memory has little to do with true education, thinking 
is essential thereto. 

)} This section has been answered in (8) and (e) of 
Question VII. 


xii. Character has been defined as a ‘completely fashioned will.’ 


(a) What does this mean? (4) Say by what sort of discipline and 
exercise the will may be trained in a school. 


(a) When the w// is completely fashioned it has assumed a 
definite mental form, with certain favourite lines of action, 
certain dislikes, and even certain habits, It is susceptible to 

some stimuli and inert to others, so that it confers upon its 
possessor a character and disposition of his own. 

(4) The will can be trained chiefly by means of pleasure, 
pain, concentration, and emulation. 

Pleasure (and relief) may be afforded by novelty in subject 
or method, by judicious praise and rewards, and in one thou- 
sand and one other ways. It attracts the will. 

Pain (and diminution of pleasure) can be inflicted by opera- 
tions contrary to those conferring pleasure, and may affect the 
body or the mind, It deters the will from certain volitions. 

Concentration removes impediments from the action of the 
will, and allows free play to its full force. 

E-mutation, or a desire to excel either absolutely, or relatively 
to one’s fellows, may be induced, and is a powerful will 
stimulus. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
First WEEK. 


1. Write in large-hand the words, ‘ Sy//adus changes.’ 


Write in small-hand the words, 


* Australian bovs read Crusoe’s life, 


By Sydney's sheltered beach.’ 


2. Write from dictation : 


It has often been found | that profuse expenditure, | heavy 
taxation, | absurd commercial restrictions, | corrupt tribunals, | 
disastrous wars, | seditions, persecutions, | conflagrations, in- 
undations, | have not been able | to destroy capital | so fast 
as | the exertions of private citizens | have been able to create 
it. | It can easily be proved | that, in own own land, | the 
national wealth has, | during at least six centuries, | been 
almost uninterruptedly increasing, | This progress, | having 
continued during many ages, | became at length, | about the 
middle | of the eighteenth century, | portentously rapid, | and 
has proceeded, | during the nineteenth, | with accelerated 
velocity. | In consequence | partly of our geographical | and 
partly of our mor al position, | we have, during several genera- 
tions, | been exempt from evils | which have elsewhere | 


impeded the efforts | and destroyed the fruits of industry. | 


3. What is meant by mental suggestion, or the ‘ Association of 


Ideas’? Give some examples, and show in what sort of school 
lessons the ‘ Principle of Association’ is of most importance, or is 
best illustrated. 


4. W hat are the mental processes concerned in an act of remem- 
bering? Distinguish between memory of words and the memory of 
things, of facts or of truths. Say when, and how far, a teacher is 
right in requiring the exercise of merely verbal memory. 








| 5. Write te’ following passage in the Treble Clef to sound two 
octaves higher : 








What tones of the common major scale are (a) a minor third 
apart, and (4) a minor fourth apart ? 


6. Arrange the sharps or flats of the following signatures in abe 
customary order, and state for what major keys ‘they stand : 
ae 





OR 





What circumstances tend to modify the mental effects of scale 
tones ? 


7. Analyse the following passage and parse the words in italic :— 


(AZen.) Many a petty king eve Arthur came 

Ruled in this isle, “and ever waging war 

Lach upon other, wasted a// the /and ; 

And séi// from time to time the heathen host 
Swarmed over seas and harried what was left. 
And so there grew great tracts of wilderness, 
Wherein the beast was ever more and more, 
But man was less and less, //// Arthur came. 


(Women.) Sir Walter Vivian a@/?/ a summer’s day, 
Gave his broad lawns wz/#i/ the set of sun 
Up to the people : ¢hither flocked at noon 
His fenants, wife and chi/d, and thither half 
The neighbouring éorough, with their Institute, 
Of which he was the patron. I was ¢here 
From college, v7siting the son,—the sor, 
A Walter too,—with others of our set. » 


8. Write a brief essay on either (2) The Uses of the Telephone, 
or (4) Thrift. 


g. Give the extent, boundaries, peninsulas, and islands of (A/en) 
North America, (/Vomen) Asia. ° 


10. Draw a map of (JZen) the St. Lawrence, (Vomen) Political 
Hindostan. 


11. Enumerate the countries and chief towns of (Zen) North 
America, (Women) Asia. 


12. (Afen.) What sovereigns reigned during the 17th century; 
give dates? How were they descended from Henry VIL? Describe 
the character of James I. 


(Women.) Account for the comparative ease of the Norman 
Conquest. 


13. What do you know of the various feudal incidents ? 


14. What length must be cut off from a piece of land 110 yards 
wide that the area of the dissevered part may be 2°625 acres ? 
Ans. 115°5 yards. 





5. (Afen.) Prove that if fa = m + »/7, m must be zero, Find 
the square root of 18 + 24/77. Ans. J/11 + /7 


(1Vomen.) Find the value of 


: 8: 8 
— 46 )=& 5 X *§7142% :). Ans. 5°90625. 
3° 2000 
— 6 

16, (Afen.) J/3 +4+ VX = ate Ans. 1. 
(WVomen.) What are the chief processes through which food 
| passes in the process of digestion? Why is bread unsuitable for 
very young infants ? 


17. (Afen.) The sides of a field are 27, 364, 357, and 76 yards 

| respectively, and the angle between the first two is a right angle. 

Find the area in acres. Ans. 3 Si acres. 
a 


(1Vomen.) Set in and work a flannel patch two inches square. 


18. (Afen.) Write out Euclid IIL, 1. 
Show how to describe a circle through three points, Whe 


9 


is this impossible ? 





to 


duc 
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res. 
—— 


ire. 


Whea 


(IVomen.) Into how many classes may food be divided? Name 


them, describing their chief qualities, 


Classify the following :—Cheese, fruit, brown bread, milk, oat- 


meal, mutton, sugar, salt, potatoes, cabbages. 


19. (.en.) Write out Euclid IT., 4. 


Prove that if the rectangle contained by the two parts of a 
divided line be equal to one-quarter of the square on the whole 


line, the line is bisected. 


SECOND WEEK. 


1. Say what is the earliest form of mental power observable in 
the history of a young child, and show by what sort of school exer- 
cises you could encourage and develop it. 

2. At what point in your teaching of arithmetic would you intro- 
duce ‘rules,’ and require them to be learned? Give a sketch of 
a model lesson on ‘ division by factors,’ showing when and how you 
would teach the rule for that operation. 


3. It is said to be a good principle in teaching that ‘we should 
proceed from the known to the unknown,’ Discuss this dictum ; 
and show how it ought to regulate, for example, the mode of 
commencing a lesson on some unfamiliar object. 


4. Write out brief notes of a lesson on one of these subjects :— 
(a) The Cases of Pronouns. 
(6) The House of Commons. 
(c) (For Znfants.) Snow and Hail. 


5. What is meant by the faculty of observation, and why is it 
rable to cultivate it? Give some examples of exercises calcu- 
lated to strengthen this faculty, (1) in a rural school, or (2) ina 
school situated in a large town. 





. Describe the kind of manual employments best suited to give, 
to very little children, ideas of form and of construction, and to give 
early training in invention and design. 


If the following passage occurred in a reading book, what ex- 
ianations or illustration would you think it desirable to give in 
onnection with it ?— 

‘Of all the living creatures that people the immensity of the 
ocean, the cetaceans, or the whale family, are the most perfect. 
Their anatomical construction renders them in many respects 
similar to man, and their heart is susceptible of 4 warmth of 
feeling unknown to the cold-blooded fishes, for the mother 
shows signs of attachment to her young, and forgets her own 
safety when some danger menaces her offspring. Like man, 
the cetacean breathes through lungs, and its heart pumps to 
all parts of its body streams of warm, red blood.’ 


8. The Code directs that the earliest lessons in history for young 
hildren should be anecdotal and biographical. Give reasons for 

is recommendation, and mention a few leading incidents in Eng- 
ish History which you think might be usefully narrated to learners 
before their regular chronological study of English History begins. 


). Describe in words and with your own diagrams, a suitable 
elementary course of free-hand drawing, either (a) for an infant 
school, or (6) for a school for older children. 

10. Describe what appear to you to be the wisest and most 
eilectual ways of dealing with disobedience or other misconduct (a) 
nan infant school, or (4) in a school for older children. 


SECOND YEAR. 


First WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 
2. As in First Year. 
3 From the following particulars of a week’s attendance ina 
s of 50 scholars, calculate (a) the number of attendances, (4) the 
attendance, (c) the percentage of attendance. The attend- 
e was regular with the following exceptions :—There was a 
lay on one half-day ; three scholars were absent the whole 
; eight were absent four times ; on one occasion two came in 
after the register had been closed; and two were withdrawn 
the completion of the minimum time constituting an attend- 


escribe the various marks to be used in the foregoing cases, 


( say how the absence mark may be cancelled in the case of 
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5. Write the following in the Bass Clef (adding the key signature) 
to sound two octaves lower : 





The tones d, r, ti, d, are the relative major for ],, t,, S@i, 1,, of the 
minor. What tones in the relative major correspond to the follow- 
ing :— 

mdsel fmt drm ba sel ro il? 

6. Write the ascending scale of B minor, FY minor, and Eb 
minor, using the major sixth and seventh. 

Write the sharps or flats before the notes as necessary, and not as 
a signature ; OR 

Write the names of the following intervals : 

fe 8 la (flat) fe ma d' 
t,’ d’ f . ad’ re’ re 

7. (Afen.) As in First Year. 

(lVomen.) Write a synopsis of Spenser's ‘ Early Life.’ 

8. Paraphrase : 

(Jfen.) Hamlet, lines 70 to 79, Act L., Scene i. 

(lVomen.) Coriolanus, lines 67 to 80, Act 1., Scene i. 

9. (Afen.) As in First Year. 

(}Vomen.) What are the principal cargoes, and whence, which 
arrive in Belfast, Dundee, Southampton, Gloucester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, and Leith ? 

10. (A/en.) As in First Year. 

(lVomen.) Draw a map of England, showing the most important 
physical features. 

11. (J/en.) As in First Year. 

(WYomen.) Give particulars respecting the chief inlets of Australia. 
Describe the Great Barrier Reef. 

12. (AZen.) As in First Year. 

(Women.) Write out, giving dates, a table of the Tudor dynasty, 
tracing its descent from Edward ILL. 

13. (Afen.) As in First Year. 

(Women.) What causes conduced to th 
VIII. ? 

14. (Men.) Find the principal which will amount at compound 
interest in two years to £739 7s. Od., and in three years to 
£763 19s. Ans. £683 11s. 1ro}d. 

Seiie 
(lVomen.) What is meant by discount? Find the discount on 
£1,666 due 9 months hence at 54 p.c. Ans. £66. 


absolutism of Henry 





15. Asin First Year. 

16. (Afen.) Prove the rule for finding the number of permutations 
of different things taken r at a time. 

(JVomen.) Explain the meaning of the following terms :—/n- 


surance, cash prices, bonus, co-operative societies, Proz 


toni , 
telies, Provident sociclies, 
Je . Saemes a }, 
CONSALS, TAKWAY Stock. 


17. (J/en.) How many different numbers can be formed by using 
the five figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5? how many by using one or more ol 
these figures ? Ans. 120; 1,956. 
(Women.) Cut out in paper the right half of a child’s muslin 
pinafore. 
18. (J/en.) If from a cone of 4 feet radius and 10 feet in altitude 
the upper 4 feet are cut away, what is the solid content of the 
remaining frustum ? Aus, 156,828 ce. ft. 
4 

(IVomen.) Name several economical dinners for a man, his wife, 
and three young children, with the probable cost of each meal, 
19. (J/en.) Write out Euclid IV., 4. 

If a circle touch the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangk 

external.y and also its two sides produced, t! 





diameter of the 








attending a class for special instruction under Art. 12 (/). 


T 
+. if you were the head teacher of a school, when and how would 
est the progress of the several classes conducted by assistants 

teachers? Describe the most efficient forms of test, and 


nner in which you would make and preserve a record of the 


VOL. XIV. 


circle is equal to the perimeter of the triar 
(IVome.t.) Compare the value of beef, mutton, veal, poultry, and 
fish, uncer the heads of nutrition and economy. 
20. (A/en only.) Write out Euclid 1V., 8 


The square described about a circle is double of the inscribed 
square. 
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(lVomen.) Explain the terms :—/ncisors, trachea, insalivation, 


phyxia, capillaries, and automatic. 


SECOND WEEK. 


1. Explain why a universal negative proposition admits of the 
conversion of its terms. ‘All equilateral triangles are equiangular.’ 


Say whether the terms of this proposition are convertible. If not, 
why not? 

2. What is meant by Abstraction and by Generalization? Give 
examples of both these processes, and show how a knowledge of 


them would enable you to explain to pupil-teachers the true nature 
of an Abstract Noun and of a Common Noun respectively. 


3}. Explain the precise meaning of the words Simple Appre- 
hension, Judgment, and Reasoning, as used in books on Logic. 
Give examples of each of these mental operatigns as they occur in 


Ordinary school exercises. 


4. Should the definition of a grammatical term be taught before 
or after the use and explanation of examples? Give reasons. for 
your answer, and say how the two methods of procedure are 
logically distinguishable. 


5. Give the notes of a lesson to a class of children on any one of 
these subjects : 
(2) Kresh Air and its Uses. 
(4) The Skin and its Functions. 
(c) Cleanliness ( for infants). 


6, Say how you would treat these cases :— 
(i) That of a scholar very backward in Arithmetic, but 
equal to his fellows in other subjects. 
(ii) That of a scholar not capable of being taught with profit, 
even in Standard I, 
(iii) That of a habitual late-comer. 
7. It has been said that the object of school education is not only 
to communicate knowledge, but to teach the learner to act and 
think for himself. Explain how, and by what sort of lessons, you 
can best give effect to this principle, either (a) in an infant school, 
or (4) in a school for older children. 


8. Give an outline of a course of lessons on Elementary Science, 
adapted for the scholars of the Sixth Standard, and designed to 
explain the laws of health, 


9. (a) In Mixed Schools, what are the special points which de- 


mand the Teacher's attention ? 
(4) In what way weuld you occupy the boys whilst the girls are 


engaged in Needlework ? 


10. Ilow would you correct (2) Untruthfulness, (4) Copying, 
(c) Late-coming, (¢) Inattention, (¢) Taking off the attention of 
other children ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be pleased to reply briefly through these columns to any 


SUBSCRIBER seeking examinational infor mation or advice, and 
ENCLOSING THE NECESSARY COUPON. 

This privilege does not, of course, extend to furnishing the solutions 
and answers of problems. All such communications should be 


addressed to * TUR QUERY Epiror.’ 


eailiaatie J.F.N. (Birkenhead) ; W.T.A. (Gloucester) ; W.J.W. 
(Winchfield) : s Wea. Oe (Harriseahead) ; O.G. (Canterbury) ; 
W.A.C. (Cowes); G.L. (Southport) ; S.W. (Whitwell) ; F.D. 
(Cheltenham) ; A. E.B. (Walton) ; T.B. (Langley) ; L.H. (Stoke- 
on-Trent) ; A.C. (Ellastone) ; E.S. (Ripley) ; J. E.S. ( );G.M. 
(Durham) ; D.J.L. (Llangyfelsche) ; ‘PUBLISH’ (London) ; J.C. 
(Amen Corner) ; J.I. (Pendleton) ; W.H.J. (Valley), two letters ; 
= W. (Sharrow) ; R.R. (West Bromwich) ; M.C. (Somerset East, 

Cape Colony) ; J.W. (Northwich) ; J.A.B. (Chelford) ; R.C.M. 
(Brighton) ; R.BS. (Stockport); G.W. (Earlsdon); A.G.E. 
(Swanscombe) ; W.J.P. (Marazion) ; CANDIDATE (Gateshead) ; 
J.E.R. (Newcastle) ; A.T. (Belfast) ; W.T.B. (Conway) ; B.A.L. 
(Avondale) ; > W.P. (Atherstone) ; G.M. (Bradley) ; A.M. (South 
Ockendon) ; S.P.'T. (Exeter) ; E.M.O. (Kerry) ; H.P. (Kingston) ; 
W.V. (Bacup); R.N. (Portsmouth) ; T.S. (Birkenhead) E. J.T. 
(Burslem) ; M.P. (Forest Gate) ; E.E.U. (Wantage) ; B.C. (Man- 
chester) ; E.O.S. (Yaxley); J.R. (Conway) ; H.M. (Waterhead) ; 
E.M. (Wardle) ; E.J. (Llandyssil) ; O.H.F. (Bunny) ; J.5. (Alloa) ; 
W.R. (Morpeth) ; A. F. (Buglawton). 





NOTES ON PHYSIOLOGY : 
EMBRACING THE SYLLABUS (ADVANCED AND 
HONOURS STAGES) OF THE SCIENCE 
AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


BY WALKER OVEREND, M.B. (OXON.), B.SC. (LOND.). 


The structure and function of the salivary glands. Changes 
during secretion.—The salivary glands in man are three pairs— 
parotid, submaxillary, and sublingual (see ‘ Elements of Physiology,’ 
by the author), Each salivary gland is composed of many micro- 
scopic tubes, which open into each other and finally end in the 
larger tube, which carries the saliva into the mouth, At the oppo- 
site extremity, each microscopic tube is blind, and the blind termi- 
nation is somewhat dilated, and constitutes the true secreting part, 
or alveolus. According to the nature of the cells lining each 
alveolus, the gland is called either (a) a serous, or (6) a mucous 
gland. The former secrete a limpid fluid containing a proteid re- 
sembling serum-albumin ; the latter secrete a fluid free from proteid 
but containing more or less mucin, which makes the secretion 
somewhat slimy. In man, the whole of the parotid gland is a 
serous gland ; the sublingual is a mucous gland, while portions of 
the submaxillary are mucous and portions are serous. 

Serous glands.—\f the cells of the alveoli are examined micro- 
scopically a long time after the last meal, say four hours (in other 
words, in the Testing state) they are seen to be filled with dark 
granules, the cells are small and rounded, and the granules are so 
numerous that the nucleus is obscured. After the cells have been 
active, say one hour after a meal, they are much clearer, and con- 
tain wry few granules. 

Mucous glands.—In the mucous alveoli the cells are large, clear, 
and slightly granular. In addition, near the periphery of the 
alveolus, small half-moon shaped cells are to be seen, which stain 
well with such solutions as carmine and logwood. These are called 
demi-lunes, or crescents. When at rest, the mucous cells are large, 





Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post on 
the receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THE REQUISITE COUPON, 

A post will be saved by writing direct to DR, GEORGE BEACH, M.A., 
(Examination Editor of * Practical Teacher’), SVTANLEY 
Mount, Mac LESFIELD, 


W.N. (Dudley). —Can any one inform W.N. where ‘The Relief 


of Lucknow’ and ‘Charge of Heavy Brigade’ at Balaclava are 
procurable % . 

M.S.S. (Southampton).—No marks will be obtained for your 
Fourth Year Needlework, 

K.U. (Eastham).—We cannot advise as to the soundness of 


financial investments, 
BR. (York), LP. (Belston). Apply to the Secretary, Educ. 
Dept., Whitehall, London, for a syllabus. No stamp is needed 
1 your letter 


S.M. (Moseley).—She should try the Cambridge Local. 

W.Z. ]. (Peterbro’).—Try Cambridge Day Training College. 

Music ( ) 1) You can take practical Tonic Sol-fa, and 

swer questions in Staff Notation. (2) We don’t know, but it is 
not dear, r'ry at any scholastic stationer’s, 


ANSWERED PER ORDINARY LETTER.—W.HL.T.P. (Southsea) ; 
J.C. (Arbroath) ; S.K. (Dewsbury) ; H.W.B. (Alnwick) ; ‘T.H. 


and contain many granules. Immediately after activity, the 
| granules are much less numerous. Evidently some granules have 
| passed from the cells into the tube, to be discharged into the saliva, 
| and there they become mucin. 

The nervous supply of the salivary glands.—Each gland is sup- 
plied by branches from the sympathetic system of nerves, and also 
by a cranial nerve. The chorda tympani, a branch of the facia! 
nerve supp lies the submaxillary and ‘sub lingual glands, while the 
auriculo-temporal nerve, which comes from the sth cranial nerve 
supplies the parotid gland. The fibres reach the auriculo-temporal 
nerve in a roundabout way. In reality they come from the ylosso- 

| pharyngeal nerve —through the éym/anic nerve. When either of 
| these nerves, the moses nerve of the glosso-pharyngeal or ¢" 
| chorda tympani of the facial, is stim ulated by an electric current, 

flow of saliva is induced. If we take the latter nerve, we find that two 
results are produced—(a) there is a copious secretion of saliva from 
the submaxillary gland, and (4) there is a dilatation of the blood- 
vessels of the gland. It might be supposed that the secretion is a 
result of the dilatation of the blood-vessels, in other words, that 
saliva is poured into the mouth because the blood-supply to the 
| gland is increased. ‘That this is not the case, is shown by the fact 
that if the arteries going to the gland are tied, and the nerve then 
stimulated, the secretion of saliva occurs just as it did before. 
Again, the converse occurs if atropin be injected previously. 1! 
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the chorda be now stimulated the blood-vessels dilate, but no secre- 
tion follows. Atropin has paralysed the secreting nerves of the 
gland, The two processes—secretion and dilatation of blood- 
vessels—are obviously independent, although, as a rule, both occur 
together and at the same time. 

The xormal stimuli for the secretion of saliva pass upwards to 
the brain, along the glosso-pharyngeal nerve or the gustatory branch 
of the 5th cranial (both these nerves supply the tongue), to a nerve 
centre or collection of ganglion cells in the medulla oblongata, and 
thence are reflected down the special nerves of the salivary glands, 
that is, the glossopharyngeal to the parotid, and the chorda tympani 
to the submaxillary and sublingual glands. If a drop of vinegar or 
tartaric acid be placed upon the tongue of a fasting dog, there is at 
once a copious flow of saliva into the mouth, but if the chorda be 
previously divided on both sides, this does not occur. 


the secretion of saliva is a reflex act. 


Evidently 

Saliva, as obtained from the mouth, is a mixture of the secretions 
of the three pairs of glands, It is clear and viscid, and holds in 
suspension cells of the squamous epithelium detached from the 
sides of the mouth, and certain granular round cells, called salivary 
corpuscles, which probably are white blood corpuscles escaped from 
the vessels. Saliva has a faint alkaline reaction, and contains about 
} per cent. solid matter. The chief of the salts is sodium chloride. 
The organic bodies are : (1) albumin in small quantity ; (2) mucin, 
which 1s precipitated by dilute acids ; and, (3) a diastatic ferment, 
called ptyalin. Saliva, generally, also contains a minute quantity of 
potassium sulphocyanide, which becomes red when a solution of 
ferric chloride is added to it. About two pints, or more, are 
secreted during the day. This passes into the stomach, and is 
again re-absorbed from it into the body. 

Functions of Saliva,—(1t) Saliva moistens the food and aids in 
deglutition ; (2) the ferment it contains. converts starch into 
maltose and dextrin. If a solution of starch be warmed (about 
35° C. is best, that is, the temperature of the body), and saliva be 
added, the starch (which strikes blue with a solution of iodine) is 
first changed into a body termed dextrin (which strikes red with 
iodine), and then finally into mad/éose, which is not coloured at all 
by iodine ; but when potash is added, and a drop of a solution of 
copper sulphate, and the mixture boiled, the copper is reduced, and 
a red precipitate of suboxide of copper (cuprous oxide, Cu,Q) falls. 
rhe action of ptyalin depends on the temperature. It proceeds 
best and quickest at 30°-45° C. Its activity, moreover, is greatest 
in a liquid which is slightly alkaline. Strong acidity prevents its 
action altogether. In the stomach this ferment action of ptyalin 
proceeds uninterruptedly for about half an hour. At the end of 
that time the amount of free HCl in the gastric juice becomes 
sufficient to stop it. Above 60° C. the action stops also, and the 
ferment becomes destroyed. 

The Stomach.—The opening of the cesophagus into the stomach 
is guarded by a thickening of the circular fibres of the cesophagus, 
which is called the cardiac sphincter. The proper circular fibres 
of the muscular coat of the stomach are also well developed at its 
pyloric end, and constitute the fy/oric sphincter. The longitudinal 
hbres are continuous with the longitudinal muscular fibres of the 
wsophagus, The mucous membrane of the stomach presents 
prominent folds (szgz) and scattered all over are innumerable 
depressions, easily observed by the use of a magnifyinglens. These 
depressions are the orifices of the gastric glands—which are simple 
tubes, occupying nearly the whole thickness of the mucous mem- 
brane. The whole of the mucous membrane is covered by a 
layer of cylindrical cells, lying upon a basement membrane. ‘The 
glands are divisible, according to their position, into cardiac and 
pyloric glands. The cardiac glands of the stomach are filled with 
two kinds of cells—some which stain deeply with a solution of 
aniline blue, are nucleated, and being nearer the outside are termed 
Parietal cells. The remainder of the tube is filled with smaller, 
granular cells called central cells. The pyloric glands are tubular 
i but may be bifid at their deeper ends. The cells are short, 
small, and cubical, and resemble the certral cells of the cardiac 
glands. Gastric juice is a thin acid fluid containing about 1. per 
ce nt. solids, of which about 0-4 consists of pepsin, 0'2 free hydro- 
chioric acid, the rest consisting of sodium, potassium, and calcium 
chloride with calcium phosphate, &c. It is now practically settled 
that the larger parietal cells secrete the acid, while the central cells 

the cardiac glands, and the cells of the pyloric glands, secrete the 
Pepsin, and a substance termed the rexnet ferment, for if the pyloric 
part of a dog’s stomach be isolated from the rest by ligatures, its 

fetion contains pepsin and rennet ferment, but ve acid. When 
slands have been active, the granules of the central cells and 
of the pyloric glands, are found to be much less numerous. 
We strip off the gastric mucous membrane of a recently killed 
l, asa rabbit, and place it in glycerine for a few days, the latter 
‘s the ferment, so that if we add to the glycerine a quantity 
LiCl, of o-2 per cent. strength, we obtain an artificial gastric 
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} and ultimately converting them 





that it is soluble in water, and (3) what, Charlie ? 
the jar before replying. 
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juice. If we take three beakers, A, B, C, and into A pour a quan- 
tity of o-2 per cent. HCI, and add some férin, into B, fibrin with 
pepsin, into C, fibrin, some o°2 per cent. HCI, and pepsin, and 
keep the three beakers at a constant temperature (35°C) for some 
time, there is little action on the fibrin in A and Bk, but in C the 
fibrin is completely dissolved, so that the two, the acid and the 
pepsin, are necessary to each other. Pepsin is a ferment, like 
ptyalin, but its action is confined to proteids, such as albumin, 
myosin, and fibrin. These proteids are converted into a soluble 
proteid called peptone. Peptones possess several properties by 
which they may be distinguished from other proteids : 


(a) Their solutions are not coagulated on boiling, nor by 
the addition of acids. 

(4) They are not precipitated by a saturated solution of 
ammonium sulphate. 

(c) Peptones pass through animal membranes, as parchment 
paper, with a certain degree of facility, not nearly so rapidly 
as sugar or salt do, but certainly much more quickly than 
other proteids, 

(7) With a dilute solution of copper sulphate, they give a 
rose-colour, called the peptone-rose reaction. 

The essential attribute of the gastric juice is the power of break- 
ing down and dissolving a large part of the solid proteid foods, 
into peptones. Chis power 
depends, as already stated, on the co-existence in the juice of a 
ferment termed pepsin, and an acid, namely free HCl. Besides 
these, gastric juice contains a rennet-ferment which curdles milk. 
In whatever way peptones are produced, certain intermediate pro- 
ducts arise, called a/bumoses; but the albumoses are precipitated 
by nitric acid in the cold, and the precipitate dissolves on warm- 
ing. Also albumoses are precipitated by a saturated solution of 
ammonium sulphate. 

The quantity of peptone found in the stomach of a dog after one 
hour, or two hours’ interval after a meal, is remarkably constant, 
It is therefore inferred that peptone never accumulates in the 
stomach, but is gradually absorbed from the stomach as it is 
formed. 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC.(LOND.). 
First Class Hlonoursman in Chemistry, S. and A. Department 
Lecturer in Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council, and in 
LPhysiography to the Birkbeck Institution, 

Chancery Lane, ELC. 


For particulars of the List of Chemicals and PRACTICAL 
TEACHER Set of Apparatus for working the experiments 
referred to in these lessons see numbers for January and 
February 1893. 


LESSON XII.—CHLORINE. 


To-day our class-room shall be the playground, as we are 
about to study a body dangerous to breathe : in the open air 
the fumes will be carried away, and the danger avoided. The 
body in question is a gaseous element. As there are only four 
elementary gases, and we have already studied three of them, 
it will not be difficult for you to name the gas under study. 
Quite right, Tom, it is chlorine, the symbol for which is Cl. 
But to the playground, where you will find the necessary ap- 
paratus with which you are already so familiar, it being a flask 
fitted with a thistle-funnel and a leading tube similar to that 
which we fitted up in our first lesson. What is this black 
stuff, Frank ? It is manganese dioxide, sir; we used it to 
bring off the oxygen from chlorate of potash more easily. 
Well remembered. See, we place some of the dioxide in the 
flask, and then cork. Now pour some hydrochloric acid down 
the thistle-funnel and apply heat. Observe the gas jar. How 
are we going to collect the gas, Trixie? I can see, sir, that 
the gas will go down and drive the air up, therefore it must 
be heavier than air. How did we collect our O and H ? 
Over water. Why not do the same with this gas, Annie ? 
I suppose it is because the water would dissolve it, and we 
should have our pains for nothing. Very good, and you see 
we have already learnt (1) that Cl is heavier than air, (2) 
Look at 
That the gas is 





Well, Arthur ? 
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green in colour, sir. Exactly so, and that is the meaning of 


the term chlorine, which comes from a Greek word, chloro | 


(green). Here, Ernie, is some powdered antimony, what 
a the fact of its bein powdered sugyest f Well, you try, 
Laura. ‘That it isa brittle metal. ‘To you, Lionel, I give 
this thin leaf of Dutch metal consisting mainly of copper, so 
you may speak of it as copper. You, Minnie, soak this 
blotting paper im turpentine, which I must tell you is a com- 
pound of carbon and hydrogen (C,,H,,). Your work, Willie, 
is to write your name over this slip of newspaper ; whilst to 
you, Isabel, we apportion this piece of red cloth. 

Drop your antimony, Ernie, into this jar of Cl: what hap- 
pens? ‘The jar is full of sparks, and dense fumes escape 
from the mouth. What caused the heat which is the reason 
for the sparks? Think well. I know this, it was the heat 
of chemical combination, and the antimony must have com- 
bined with the Cl, and the fumes are the new body formed. 
Very true, and what is the name of this body ? Antimony 
chloride, sir, as ‘s made by the combination of antimony and 
chlorine. Lionel will do the same with his Dutch metal, and 
you see the result is the same. What is the new body ? 
Copper chloride. ‘True, and we might repeat this experiment 
with other metals. What do we learn by these two experi- 
ments? Go on, Tom. That chlorine readily unites with 
metals. Good, and now, Minnie, drop your blotting paper 
into your jar of the gas, and describe the result. ‘The bodies 
unite, as is shown by the flame, but I cannot explain the black 
stuff which settles on the sides of the jar. Of what did your 
turpentine consist ? Of Cand H. Well, the fumes are due 
to hydrochloric acid, as you can prove by holding this drop, 
which has been dipped in ammonia, in them. See those 
dense white fumes: they are due to the combination of 
hydrochloric acid with the ammonia, and the hydrochloric 
acid was formed by the union of Cl and the H_ of the turpen- 
tine. Now tell me what is the black stuff. It must be car- 
bon, sir. ‘That is just what it is, and I shall be glad if you 
will well remember that Cl has great affinity for H, whilst 
for carbon it has no affinity, hence the deposition of the 
carbon, or soot, on the sides of the jar. Now, Willie, we 
are waiting for you. In with your newspaper, and whilst 
watching this experiment all of you please call to mind what 
we have already done. Now produce your name,my boy. 1 
can't find it, sir. No, for the chlorine has removed the colour 
it has bleached it, and another important 
fact to remember is that chlorine is a bleacher; but what has 
it not bleached, Willie ?. It has not bleached the printing. 
No, it will not do so, for printer’s ink is different from writ- 
ing ink, the former being composed of mineral substances, 
the latter of vegetable substances, and this experiment shows 
that chlorine bleaches vegetable colours, but has no effect 
upon mineral colours. 

Phe next bit of work will prove the same fact, and some 
thing else besides. Let fall your red cloth, Isabel. Notice 
that it does not bleach, and for this reason, both it and the 
chlorine are dry, and dry chlorine will not bleach. Moisten 
the red cloth and let the chlorine now have access to it, and 
at once the bleaching commences. How do country people 
whiten their clothes, Trixie? By putting them on hedges, 
and by laying them on the ground. Very true, but what do 
you think is the bleaching agent? is it the hedge or the 


from your ink, #. 


grass? Well, Bob, you are generally good at puzzles, what | 


about this one? 1 should think it was the air that bleached 
In that you are correct, but what part of the air? 
The oxygen, sir, without doubt. Yes, and when chlorine 
bleaches it is still the oxygen that does the work. Now, 


Nobody. Very well, now 


them, sir. 


who can explain that paradox ? 
let us simplify somewhat. What must be present in addition 
to the Cl? Water, sir. And of what does water consist, 
Annie? Of O and H, sir. Again true; and what is the 
action of Clon H? It combines with it readily, and I can 
answer your question now, sir. Goon, Bob. The Clin com- 
bining with the H sets free the O, and the freed O does that 
bleaching just as it does when clothes are placed in the 
field. I’m glad you have found that out for yourself. This 
question of bleaching is a most important one for the cotton 
spinner, as it enables him to turn his dirty-looking brown 
calico into the white dainty cloth which you sce at the 
draper’s. Into this we shall enter more fully in our next 











lesson. Now] want you to think what is the most important 
Cl compound found in nature. I know, sir; it is common 
salt, which is sodium chloride. Yes, and as chlorine is so 
very important to the manufacturer it is important to get it 


| cheap. Can it be got from common salt ? It can, and | will 


proceed to explain how. Into the flask already provided 
place some salt and some manganese dioxide, and replace the 
cork. Down the funnel pour some sulphuric acid, and heat. 
Cl as before is given off, and it is no wonder, for the H,SO, 
with the salt forms hydrochloric acid, which is acted upon by 
the manganese dioxide as above described, so that the two 
operations are in reality only one. In bringing this lesson to 
a close I am sure you would like to know that our country- 
man, the great Sir Humphrey Davy, was the first chemist 
to prove that chlorine was an element and not a compound. 


REVIEWS. 


Vergil: Aeneid, Book V. Edited by A. H. All- 
croft and W. F. Masom. Part I.; Introduction, 
Text, and Notes. ‘Univ. Corr. Coll. Tutorial 
Series.’ 


If there is any fault to find with this edition, it is that the 
notes are too numerous and too minute, giving no encourage- 
ment to the student to use his own wits. This, however, is 
an outcome of the Examination System as a whole ; and, 
granting this, there is nothing but praise to award. Nota 
single point seems to have been missed, and all explanations 
are given with an admirable conciseness. The plan is that 
of previous works in this series, and is probably the one sug- 
gested by the long experience of the University Correspon- 
dence College as being the best possible. 

To combat definitions is dangerous, but we would suggest 
that the one given of ‘ Epic,’ on p. 12 of this volume, omits to 
mention the grand style in which such poems are generally 
written. 

We may add that this book is included among the special 
subjects for the London Matriculation Examination oi 
January 1895. 


Torch-Bearers of History; a connected series 
of Historical Sketches. By Amelia Hutchison 
Stirling. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 


This is a very praiseworthy attempt to give young readers 
some idea of the continuity and, indeed, the unity of History. 
The title of the book is taken from that figure which repre- 
sents persons in successive ages as handing on the torch of 
knowledge or progress. Ina series of chapters, written in an 
interesting and spirited style, the author contrives to develop 
this idea very skilfully. The first part covers the period from 
Prehistoric Times to the Fall of the Western Empire, and the 
second carries on the narrative to the Reformation. ‘The plan 
adopted is to take some historical personage as a typical and 
central character in regard to some great event or movement. 
Thus we have Homer representative of the Mythical Period, 
Sophocles of the Golden Age of Greece. These are followed 
by Socrates, Alexander the Great, Regulus, Julius Casat, 
Virgil, and Hypatia. In the more modern period we have 
King Arthur, Charlemagne, Rollo, The Cid, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, Dante, Robert Bruce, Joan of Arc, Columbus, Copernicus, 
and Luther. Each of these is treated in a fashion which & 
likely to attract and to impress the young mind. It& 
admittedly a difficult, practically an impossible, task to 
observe due proportion in dealing with so extensive a serie 
of persons and events, but the main idea is kept well in view 


| by the author, who shows excellent judgment in the selection 


of details, in the warnings as to legend and fact, and especially 
in the references to the correlation and comparison of events 
and characters. ‘The book is produced in capital style, and 
would serve admirably for an upper class reader, or for 4 


| prize volume. 
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CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 
Select List of English Classics. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Select Plays. Stiff covers. 
Edited by W. G. CLark, M.A., and W. Acpo1ts Wricut, D.C.L. 
The Merchant of Venice. 1s. Macbeth. ts. 6d. 
Richard the Second. ts. 6d. Haralet. 2s. 
Edited by W. ALpis Wricur, D.C.L. 
The Tempest. ts. 6d. 
As You Like It. rs. 6d. Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. 
Julius Casar. 2s. Henry the Fifth. 2s. 
Richard the Third. 2s. 6d. ae th Night. rs. 6d. 
King Lear. ts. 6d. ing John. 1s. 6d. 
Henry the Eighth: 2s. 
MILTON.—Lycidas, 6d. L’Allegro, 44. 
Comus, 1s. In Paper Covers. Edited by Otiver Evron, B.A. 
Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited by H. C. BEECHING, 
M.A. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d.; in Parchment, 3s. 6d. 
Paradise Lost. Book II. Edited by E. K. CHAMBERs, 


B.A. Is. 6d. 








Sooks I. and II. combined, 2s. 6d. 
—— Samson Agonistes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by J. Cuurton Cottins, M.A. Stiff covers, 1s. 
CAMPBELL.—Gertrude of Wyoming. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by H. Macautay FirzGisson, M.A. Second Edition. 1s. 
REATS.— —Hyperion. Book I. With Notes by We Be ARNOLD, 


-A. Paper covers, 4d. 


cuore. ~Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto L, 
with Preface and Notes, by W. Minro, M.A. 6d. 


GRAY.—Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. Paper covers, 2d. 

COLDSMITH.—The Traveller. Edited by G. BIRKBECK HIL1, 
D.C.L. Stiff covers, rs. 

——— The Deserted Village. Paper covers, 2d. 

PARNELL.—The Hermit. Paper covers, 2d. 


BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS IN LATIN AND GREEK. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


Ninety-Seveath Thousand. 2s. 6d. 
A — LASER EXERCISE BOOK. 
tion 2s. 
A SECOND LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 
liti n. 2s. 6d. 
RUDIMENTA LATINA. By the Same. 2s. 
ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 


nseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 4s. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREEK PRIMER. 


in that Language. Seventh Edition. 1s. 6d. 


GRADUATED GREEK READERS— 
FIRST. By W. G. Rusuprooxe, M.L. Second Edition. as. 6d. 
SECOND. By A. M. Bett, M.A. 3s. 


MATHEMATICAL TEXT BOOKS. 


EUCLID REVISED. Containing the Essentials of the Elements 
f Plane Ge metry is given by Euclid in his first Six Books. Edited by 
R. C. J. Nixon, M. A. Sex nd Edition. 6s. : 
SUPPLEMENT. TO yo pee ) EE 6d. 
id separately as foll 
BOOK I. ts. BOOKS | I., If. 1s. 6d. 
BOOKS L-IV. 3s. BOOKS V. Vi. 
BOOK-KEEPING. New and E nlarged Edition. By Sir R. G. C. 
a Hay uLTON and Joun Bart. Cloth, as. 
. Rt LED ExeRcIsE Books, adapted to the above, may be had, price 1s. 6d. ; 
idapted to the Preliminary Course only, price 4¢ 


FIGURES MADE EASY. A First Arithmetic Book. 


Hensiey, M.A. 6d. Answers, 1s. 


THE SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. By the Same. 2s. 6d. An- 


Swers, 1s. 6d. 


THE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. By the Same. 2s. 6d, 


By the Same. Seventh 


By the Same. Second 


For the use of Beginners 


By Lewis 


Full Catalogues post free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, | 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. ts. 6d. | 


Il Penseroso, 4d. | 


lw. & A. K. JOHNSTON (/: 





ee 


Old Testament Manuals, 


BY THI 
REV. H. = CLIFFORD, M.A,, 


Wadham College, Oxford ; and Ellesmere, Salop. 


These are the only Manuals which omit from the Text the passages 
not usually read in public. Also the only ones that have 


(i.) The Notes opposite the Text. 
(ii.) References to every Person and Place mentioned in each Buok. 
(iii.) Questions upon each Book with References to the Answers 


Over 25,000 copies have been s Ml 1, and they have been highly ao pepe by 
the Head Masters of Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Cheltenham, and 100 other 
Masters and Mistresses and Clergy. These Manu: Is are as cheap as any that 
are — l, Varying in price from 9d. to 18. 6d. each. sy will be found very 
suitable for Class Teaching in Day and Sunday Schools, for Family Reading, for 


Parents with their Children, and for Private Study. 


Also in preparation for Examination :— 


HANDBOOK TO Price. 
GENESIS ls. 6d. 
EXODUS : - Is. 6d. 
JOSHUA and JUDGES . —— , 9d. 
RUTH and I. SAMUEL _... ‘ ; 9d. 
Il, SAMUEL “oa : : to me 
LEINGS .. «. ; « ie 
II. KINGS .. : on wel 
EZRA and NEHEMIAH .. : - ws BB 


SOLD BY ALI 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press 
Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 


Ww. & A. K. Johnston's School Wall Maps. 
*W. & A. “K. Johnston’s Imperial Series of 
Political School Wall Maps. len ‘ ‘ 
*w. & A. K. Johnston’s Series of Political 

Large School Wall Maps. ‘Thirty-four Maps 12. each, 
*W. & A. K. Johnston’s Series of Classical 


and Scriptural Large School Wall Maps. Eleven Maps. 12s, each. 


*W. & A. K. Johnston’ s. Series of Physical 
Large School Wall Maps. Six 

*W. & A. Johnston’s ‘Series ‘of Outline or 
Test Large School Wall Maps. Fifteen Map eu 

*w. & A. K. Johnston’s Series of Political, &c. 
Small School was _— Twenty-three Maps, 6s. « 


| Handb nm wvatis hee ft = 


W. & A. K. Johnston’ s Wall Illustrations of 
Natural Philosophy, &c. ‘Thirty-nine Sheet s. eachie xcept Natural 
History, 15s. each . 1 Jlandé ” ratie wit t Sheet. 

W. & A. K. Johnston's S “Wall History “Charts. 
Four Charts 12s. h. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s Natural History Plates 
and Types of Batons. highty-one Plates. 3 h; 30s. for 
a Selection of One do 

W. & A. K. Johnston's E Pictorial lustrations 
of Trades. Sixteen Plates. ar n of One do 

W. & A. K. Johnston’ $s Pictorial Illustrations 
of the Seasons. u . 1 Complete Set. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’ Ss Iiustrations of Ele- 

mentary Anatomical Botany. Six Ilaites. . each; 18s wea 

W. 





gn Set 
A. K. Johnston’s Pictorial Illustrations 
& S -.. al Phenomena. Light r I 
omplete Set 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Illustrations of Piags 
and Arms of the United Kingdom. Four Plates. ul, each; 
12 * § ym plete Set. 
Ww. & K. Johnston’ 's Agricultural Diagrams. 
& A Bs Copy for One d 
W. & A. LE. Johnston’s Illustrations of Horti- 
culture. ree 
All the abowe port lilustrations, Pl ates, &c., are mounted on Clot 
and Rollers, tarnish d tp the best poss ble manner 


For full details of our Wall Maps, Wall Hlastrations, Atlases, Terrestrial ae Celestial 
Globes, &e., &e., see our Catalogue, which ls posted gratis to any address. 


tablished 1825), 
Geographers to the Queen, Educational and Gener al Publishers, 


1, cach; ys. fl a 


nor more 


| EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, AND 16, SOUTH SAINT ANDREW STREET, EDINBURGH ; 


WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
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Pictorial Illustrations of Physical Phenomena: 
The Rainbow. Edinburgh and London: W. 
and A. K. Johnston. 


This is a bright and attractive wall-sheet, satisfactory both 
in appearance and general ‘get-up.’ There are, however, one 
or two small points in which the sheet may perhaps be 
susceptible of improvement, and we draw attention to them, 
as they may possibly be thought important enough for con- 
sideration in future editions. The letter-press description of 
the rainbow at the foot might well be amplified ; and the 
insertion of a small diagram illustrative of the formation of 
the bow by the reflection of the sun’s rays by the rain-drops 
would be a useful addition. In the sentence, ‘A rainbow is 
formed on rain-drops opposite the sun. the words ‘opposite 
the sun’ do not convey very much meaning to the reader 
unless he happens to understand already all about the forma- 
tion of the rainbow. A rainbow is always formed when the 
sun’s rays fall upon rain-drops, although it may not always be 
possible for a human being to get in a position to observe it. 
It would, for instance, be perfectly possible for an aeronaut in 
a balloon floating above a rain-cloud, and with the sun above 
him in his zenith, to see a rainbow beneath him in the shape 
of a complete circle. ‘The other queries that might be raised 
are on minor points in the drawing itself. ‘The swallow repre- 
sented as skimming over the stream in the middle foreground 
is, judging from the cows hard by, about four feet across the 
wings—a very Anak amongst swallows. The rainbow itself 
is shown as being brightest and most perfect in the clear sky, 
and indistinct and broken in the actual rain-cloud. Surely 
this is contrary to general observation. 


Pictorial Illustrations of Physical Phenomena: 
A Glacier. I*dinburgh and London: W. and 
A. K. Johnston. 


The descriptive letter-press appended to this plate wants 
revision, for in several places the wording is careless and the 
statements inaccurate. Referring to the motion of glaciers, it 
says that, ‘Many observations have been made since then 
(1827), with the result that, on an average, glaciers move at 
the rate of 37 inches per day.’ It will be new to most people 
that the movement of glaciers is caused by observations. 
Another sentence is, ‘ This is called the A/orazne, on account 
of friction ;’ here, by an error in punctuation, we are pre- 
sented with a bit of etymological information which is as 
novel as it is surprising. ‘The statements contained in the 
sentences, ‘Glacicrs generally terminate as the source of a 
river, disappear underground, or where they terminate at the 
coast, fall into the sea as icebergs,’ seem somewhat unfortu- 
nately expressed. With reference to the first statement, for 
instance, it need hardly be pointed out that the stream which 
issucs from the end of a glacier does not commence there, but 
has been flowing perhaps for miles under the glacier itself. 
It is, in fact, easy to realize that under the glacier there is 
quite a system of sub-glacial rivulets, the combined flow from 
which issues in considerable volume from the lower end of 
the glacier. 


Pictorial Illustrations of Physical Phenomena: 
A Volcano. Edinburgh and London: W. and 
A. K. Johnston. 


This is a very effective, and, indeed, powerful illustration 
of Vesuvius in cruption. It pourtrays in quite a realistic 
manner the terrible bursts of vapour and clouds of smoke and 
semi-incandescent material which form the characteristic fea- 
tures of such aphenomenon. The whole mountain is dwarfed 
by the huge cumuli of many-coloured clouds which rise in 
eddying masses for miles high above it. 


Scott: Lord of the Isles. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Thomas Bayne. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 


and topographical lore. The longer passages of commentary 
are naturally drawn from Sir Walter’s own annotations, but 
the editor has bestowed great care on the explanation of 
archaic and other difficult words and expressions. For the 
most part the verbal and linguistic notes are thoroughly suit- 
able for the purpose of the student of English literature ; but 
here and there one would say there is a redundancy, as, for 


| instance, when three or four lines are devoted to the word 
| evean, including a reference to the Book of Ruth, and when 


mteca and a few other words are explained more than once, 


| The volume is strongly and neatly bound, and in every way 
| does credit to the publishers. 








This edition of Scott’s metrical romance, which includes 
his spirited d ifthe Battle of Bannockburn, is worthy 
of the scholarly s issued from the Clarendon Press. The 
Introduction is interesting and discriminating ; and the 
copious notes form quite a treasury of antiquarian, historical, | 


Navigation. Book I. By john Don, M.A, 
London and Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers, 
Limited. 


This is a little book intended for the use of pupils taking 
Navigation as a specific subject under Schedule IV. of the 
I:ducation Code. The elements of the subject are treated in 
a very simple manner. A detailed description is given of 
the mariner’s compass, the use of which is very clearly 
explained. The methods of Plane Sailing and Traverse 
Sailing are also described, and many exercises are given in 
the determination of a vessel’s course. We note an error in 
the rule for obtaining the magnetic course from the true 
course, the word maguetic being printed for ¢rue (page 45). 
A special feature is the introduction of the Gaelic for the 
‘ Boxing of the Compass’ with a view to adapting the book 
for use in schools on the Highland seaboard. 


A History of English Literature for Junior 
Classes. By Frederick A. Laing. London 
and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons, and Com- 
pany, Limited. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of a book which has 
been some years before the public. The additions consist 
chiefly of sections dealing with the more recent writers, and a 
series of well executed portraits taken from photographs. The 
style is clear and well adapted for young readers ; the biogra- 
phical sketches are on the whole carefully done, and the 
specimen passages judiciously chosen. A few errors have 
escaped correction; one of Tennyson’s poems 1s named 
Demitis instead of Demeter, Browning’s last book is wrongly 
called Assolando, and Thackeray’s school is given as Charter 
House School, a further misleading and needless corruption 
of the name Charterhouse, from Chartreuse, or Carthusi=n, 


The Tutorial History of Rome to 14 A.D. 
By A. H. Allcroft, M.A. (Oxon.), and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. (Lond.). London: W. B. Clive 
and Co., University Correspondence College 
Press. 

Experts in the art of preparing students for University 
Examinations, the authors of this work are eminently qualified 
to produce a compact and serviceable text-book. In this 
volume they present the history of Rome in an ably written 
narrative extending from the earliest times to the death of 
Augustus. In the earlier part they have to deal with the 
legendary stories which only serve to cast a dim and uncer- 
tain light over the obscurity and gloom that shroud the 
beginnings of events. In this part of their task they exhibit 
skill and good judgment in sifting the true or the probable 
from the doubtful or the fabulous. ‘Throughout the work the 
endeavour is made to classify the facts under the headings of 
external and internal history, the one recording the outward 
growth of the Roman power, the other tracing the develop 
ment of the state in regard to constitution, laws, and customs. 
At the same time, the interdependence of these two kinds o 
change is kept in view. This plan of the work gives to the 
subject a special interest, which may greatly assist the student 
in understanding and remembering the facts both as to thelf 
details and their relations. The history is given in sufficient 
fulness for the needs of any ordinary student, and the highest 
authorities have been consulted in the selection of matter. 
Several maps and plans are inserted. The volume is we 
printed and substantially bound. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S BOOKS FOR TRAINING COLLEGE 
EXAMINATIONS, 1894. 




























ENGLISH. | ERENCICF AND GERMAN. 
THE JUNIOR SCHOOL . SHAKESPEARE. — Coriolanus. | PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, By C.0. Sonnrac. 2s. 
lite vy ALTER ENT 1 i. 
THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE.—Hamlet. Eiitedby E. K. | A MODERN FRENCH READER (for Unseen Translation). 
Cuambers, B.A., Assistant Examiner for the Education Department. — rs. 6d. With Notes and Vocabulary by J. J. Beuzemaknr, B, Examiner to the 
A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. With Pictorial College of Preceptors. 1s, 
a? ations, t. Tables, Ma IPS, and Plans. By the Rev, EpGar SANDERSON, | PRENCH STORIES (for Unseen Translation). With Notes 
as. Od. ; or in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. | Exercises, and Vocabul wry. By Marcuertre Nive, French Mistress in the 
SANDERSON'’S SUMMARY OF BRITISH HISTORY. A Girls’ High School, Graham Street, Eaton Square. 1s. 
~' a = ~ y Ld a for Examination Candidates. By the SCHILLER'S Sona OF THE BELL, with Hoffnung and 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA. A Brief Handbook for Students, | Dr Graf von Hapsburg. Eslited, with Notes and Introductions, by 
With Synopsis and Sketch M: ups. 6d. EORGE BEACDONALD, B1.A., Balliol College, Oxtord. Sd. 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF NOR H A Brief Hand- | al r ‘ wel 
book for Students. Wich Spuopes and Skee Mae ad nt Hane | LATIN AND GREEK. 








BLACKIE'S GEOGRAPHICAL MANUALS. England, Wales, | ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR, 


Scotland, and Ireland. With 7 Coloured Maps, &c. 2s. , , 
AUSTRALASIA: A Descriptive Account of the Australian and New | LATIN STORIES (for Unseen Translation). Interesting Selec 


Colonies, Tasmania, and the adjacent lands. By W. Wi k1Ns. tions from Latin Prose Authors. With Notes, English Exercises, Vocabularies 








Fi ms Illust rated. as. 6d. and an Introductory Note on ‘Translation. By A. D. Gov.iny, M.A, Fellow 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. AnElementaryTreaise, Iustraed. 42. | ay Tutor of Magdaien College, Onford, 1s ee 

LASSICAL COMPENDIUM: bei: Handbook of Greek and Lati: 

MATHEMATICS, ( LASSIOAI e OF w University ihe lents, Re " * By c HARLES FE, Browns ‘ 

A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC for Schools, Colleges, and M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Chief Classical Master in Magdalen College 


; We School. as. 6d. 
Candidates preparing for Examinations. By Joun Jackson. ‘Uhird Edition. 4s, bese when 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC; consisting mainly of Problems designed XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book I. _ Pdi 










«| by CHartes FE, 




















pecially to give the power of ready solution. 6d. BrownricG, M.A., Chief Classical Master in Magdalen College School, , : 
EUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY: With Notes, Exam- Outed. : 
Pp ~~ Leg em a a anged by 4 . Laync, M.A. Books I. to IV., DOMESTIC ECONOMY. ey 
ELEMENTARY MENSURATION, Lines, Surfaces, and | DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By F. Rice, late Lecturer on Domestic i 
Solids. With numerous Exercises. rod. Economy at Cheltenham Training College for Mistresses. With SurriemMent a 
PRELIMINARY ALGEBRA. By R. Wvyke Baytiss, B.A., Vice- for Students, &c. 232 pp., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


rincipal of the United Service Academy, Southsea. 2s. , 
P THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF LESSONS ON DOMESTIC 
ALGEBRA. Up to and Including Progressions and Scales ECONOMY. By H. Major, B.A., B.Se., Inspector of Board Scho 


of Notation. By J. G. Kerr, M.A. as. 6d Leicester. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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A Complste List of Blackie 4 Son’s Publications will be sent post free on application. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 49 & 50, OLD BAILEY. 


MEMS. 


LAO N DRrReWT Wo RK. 
Mrs. LORD, 


Senior Organiser and Superintendent of Laundry to the London Raia Board, will shortly contribute 
a Series of Practical Papers—Profusely I/lustrated—to the GIRLS’ MISTRESS. 


COOKERY COURSE, 
By Miss TATTERSALL, 


Organiser and Superintendent of Cookery to the London School Board, will shortly appear in 
the GIRLS’ MISTRESS. 


Miss DODD, | 


Lecturer on School-Method and Domestic Economy, The Day Training Department, Owen's College, 
Manchester, will contribute 


Certificate Course. 
eo ee ee 
ist Year, to INFANTS’ MISTRESS. 2nd Year, to GIRLS’ MISTRESS. 
LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., FROEBEL HOUSE, ST. ANDREW'S HILL, DOCTORS COMMONS, E.C. 
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oe to Shakespeare. By Edward 
Dowden, Litt. D., LL.D. London: Blackie and 
Son, Limit d. 


The publishers of the ‘ Henry Irving Shakespeare’ have done 
well to issue in a separate handy volume the admirable Intro- 
duction written for that work by Professor Dowden. The essay, 
which has been carefully revised and somewhat extended, is, 
as might be expected from so profound and sympathetic a 
student of Shakespeare’s works as the learned author of ‘ The 
Mind and Art of Shakespeare,’ both scholarly and critical. 
It is also well arranged and thoroughly interesting. In the 
first part the author gives us a carefully written narrative of the 
external life of the great dramatist, our knowledge of which 
he does not admit to be so meagre as some writers are fond 
of describing it. Next he traces for us with wonderful critical 
insight that inner life of the poet which may be derived from 
study of his works; and lastly, he unfolds the story of “the 
growth of Shakespeare’s fame and his mighty influence on 
humanity, which may be regarded as his life of posthumous 
influence. ‘The whole book is extremely suggestive, and may 
be | — ib ly read by every student of Sh kespeare. Messrs. 
Blackie have issued it in a neat form, and with the advantages 
of good paper and clear type. 


Algebra for Beginners. By H. S. Hall, M.A,, 
and S. R. Knight, B.A., M.B., Ch.B. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 


The ‘Elementary Algebra’ of Messrs. Hall and Knight, 
and their ‘Higher Algebra’ are widely known and highly 
appreciated. ‘The present work, by the same authors, is 
issued as an introduction to the Elementary Algebra. The 
same general lines and methods are followed, but the ex- 
planations are made somewhat simpler so as to meet the 
requirements of younger students. The exercises are very 
numerous, most carefully graduated, and full of the interest of 
variety. ‘The important subject of resolution into factors is 
fully dealt with, and the work includes quadratic equations 
and problems producing them. We feel sure that where it is 
adopted it will be found admirably adapted to its purpose, and 
worthy of similar appreciation to that accorded to the earlier 
works of the same author 


Wall Maps: (1) The World, on Mercator’s 
Projection; (2) Ireland. Edinburgh and 
London: W. and A. K. Johnston. 


Both these maps are commendable productions, being 
clearly printed, niccly coloured, and serviceably got up. As 
in other publ ications of a similar nature by the same well- 
known h , the coast outlines and river courses are printed 
in dark blue, the mountains in brown, and the names of 
towns and other features in black. From this happy com- 
bination of colouring there is considerable gain in clearness 
and general artistic effect. In the map of Ireland the indi- 
cation of the length of a degree of longitude at each parallel 
of latitude is a useful addition, as it affords a simple means of 
calculating distances, ‘oad is calculated to prevent learners 
from forming wrong impressions as to the size of the country 
represented, * the m: ip of the world clock-dials are inserted 
here and there to indicate the local time at particular places 
Oddly enough, although all these local times are calculated 
on the assumption that it is twelve o’clock (noon) at Green- 
wich, there is no clock-dial or other indication of this fact 
given on the Greenwich meridian itself; and much of the 
utility, too, of the dial-faces is unfortunately lost owing to the 
two hands of the clock being drawn so very nearly the same 
size as to make it rather difficult for young people to deter- 
mine what time of day is really intended to be indicated, 


se TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS, 


Fully Illustrated, by E. pend hngale RIDGE, 


Art Master under the London School Board, 


WiILIa APP SAT IN 


Blackie’s English Classics: Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. Cantos I. to VI.: with 
Introduction and Notes. London: Blackie 
and Son, Limited. 


This is a very handy edition of the famous poem which 
began Sir Walter Scott’s series of metrical romances. For 
the greater convenience of students the publishers issue it in 
three forms ; the six cantos may be had separately ; cantos I. 
to III. and IV. to VI. are made into two sections; and the 
whole is bound up in a neat volume. 

The introduction consists of four parts; the first historical, 
the next on the form of the poem, the third critical, and the 
last a summary of the story. It is very properly suggested 
that the reading of the critical part should be deferred till the 
text itself and the notes have been read. ‘The notes are care- 
fully compiled so as to help young students to a sound 
appreciation of the poem. Many of Scott’s own copious 
annotations have been embodied. 

We feel justified in recommending this edition as thoroughly 
well adapted for its purpose. 

Jailed 


THE following permanent Inspectors have been appointed under 
the Science and Art Department :—E. J. Ball, Ph. D., Instructor 
in Assaying, Royal College of Science, London ; R. Blair, M.A. 
(Edin.), B.Sc. (I ond. ), ‘Head Master of the Public Schools of 
Science, Cheltenham; S. F. Dufton, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; C. Geldard, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge ; H. H. Hoffert, D.Sc., Demon- 
— in Physics, Royal Coliege of Science, London ; Professor 
D. Jones, B.Sc., late Professor of Physics, University College 
of W. ales, Aberystwyth, Director of Technical Education ‘under the 
Stafiordshire County Council ; D. S. McNair, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D., 
Lecturer in Chemistry at the People’s Palace, Mile Ena, London; 
C. McRae, M.A., late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, Assistant 
Examiner and Occasional Inspector for Science, Department of 
Science and Art; T. Preston, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 


Dublin, and Professor of Physics to the Catholic University, Dublin; 


F. Pullinger, M.A., B.Sc., late Bagdett Coutt’s Geological Scholar, 
Oxford, Organizing Secretary of the Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee of the Devonshire County Council ; Captain T. B. Shaw, 
R.E., occasional Inspector of the Science and Art Department; 
Hi. Wager, Lecturer in Botany at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
It is proposed that these gentlemen should each take charge of a 
special district and reside in one of the chief towns in their district. 


— oe 
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Practical Teacher Coupon, 


———_—_——- 





Name. 


Address 








Pseudonym (if any) — 











In future EVERY QUERY of whatever nature must be 


accompanied by the above Coupon. 
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FIRST YEAR OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


BY PAUL BERT. 


550 Illustrations. 


Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


85,000 of the English Edition and One Million of the French Edition have been sold. 


This book has been written for the purpose of 
Science. It is divided into Seven Parts, viz. :— 


{. ANIMALS. | 3. STONES AND SOILS. 


| 4. PHYSICS. 
2. PLANTS. | 


| §. CHEMISTRY. 


giving Shenae Instruction in Physics and Natural 


6. ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
7. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S.:—‘I have no hesitation in strongly recommending 


M. Paul Bert’s “ First Year of Scientific Knowledge.” 


I only wish it were used in all our schools.’ 


‘This admirable little book might well be made the subject of a discourse on the teaching of the natural knowledge. . . . It ought 
ost certainly to be in the hands of every parent of young children ; its manner, as much as its matter, demands this,’—d/heneum, 
‘One of the best little outlines of science for children. No better work could possibly be found for use in home tuition.’—///ustrated 


nion News. 
‘A charming little book.’— Guardian. 


REALE BROTHERS, 
Educational Publisbers and Booksellers, and General School Stationers, 
6, CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


‘RELFE BROTHERS, LONDON.’ 





This week's issue contains the paper on KINDERGARTEN 
by Miss WOOD, L.L.A., read at the Educational Congress, held in 
Edinburgh, January 5th, 1894. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


INFANTS’ MISTRESS 


Kindergarten and Needlework Teacher. 
ConTENTS OF IssUE FOR JANUARY 20TH — 

EXCELLENT INFANT SCHOOLS AND THEIR MISTRESSES: an 
interview with Miss M. Rodgers, Norton Street Infant School, Birmingham, 

with portrait and copy of time-table in use. 

KINDERGARTEN idapted to F lementary School Work. By Miss J. Mackenzie, 

¢ Kindergarten Practising School, Stockwell College. Very fully illustrated. 

DRAWING FOR INFANTS, Illustrated. By Miss E. Mortimer, Lecturer on 

garten at the Home and Colonial Training College. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE: Second or Advanced Stage. By 

‘ ire edallist Science and Art Department. 

NEW STORIES FOR INFANTS, By Miss M. E. Sinclair. 

\ Paper entided ‘A THESIS ON THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE '—conclusion. 

PLANT LESSONS. Illustrated. By Miss R. Edith Cundall. These lessons 
are intended to cover the list of plants familiar to English chil- 
dren, drawn up by the Examination Board of the National Froebel Union in 
their Syllabus for the Elementary Certificate. 

RECENT EXAMINATION IN A COUNTRY INFANT SCHOOL. 

DOMESTIC WORK FOR INFANTS. 

BENEDICTA : a Seri 4 Guy by Mrs. A. Phillips, author of ‘Man Proposes,’ 
*Daphne’s Daring ., &c. 

HISTOR ICAL BIOGRAPHIES for Pupil Teachers and Candidates for all 

ations. By G, E. Green, M.A. 

TEA. TABLE TALK. 

OUR WORLD. 

NEEDLEWORK QUERIES answered by Miss Sophy Loch, Examiner in 

-work to the London School Board 

ouR LAWYER. 

BOOK GOSSIP. 

L.L.A. EXAMINATION 1893. 

OUR SCOTCH LETTER. 

BIG TYPE SUMS, Standard I., with Answers. 





Annual Subscription (including all Supplements), post free, 6s. 6d. 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, St. Andrew’s Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 


The GIRLS’ MISTRESS {s reeenem to Certificate Candidates. 
Every Girls’ Mistress and ai i Teachers in Mixed Schools should 
be in the 


GIRLS’ MISTRESS, 


PRICE ONE PENNY EVERY WEEK. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 6s. 6d. 
,Xeadable, Helpful Matter for the Schoolroom and Study 
ee the "2 Contains at least five times more help for those 
t tea h Girls than any other paper. 


pes” CONTENTS OF THIS WEEK’S ISSUE. 
MODEL GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, AND HOW THEY ARE MANAGED ; 


fary’s School, Cocker Bank, Oswaldtwistle. Head Mistress, Miss M. 
ts ine ‘Hix ley. W ith —e wtrait, Autograph, and copy of time-table in use 
MUSICAL DRILL FOR GIRLS. By Pepita de Lope Jonte. 
OUR DRAWING MASTER. By F. Ek. Smith, Visiting Art Master to the 
Norwich School Board Freehand Drawing, with many Hlustrations. 
FULL NOTES OF A FIRST LESSON ON ADJECTIVES, —— 
PmB AGES, AND gpporivs SENTENCES, by Wm. Done, b.: 
eac aster 8 Sel righton. 
THE LLA. OF ST. ANDREWS: What it is, pont How to Get it. A Special 
ourse of Preparation by ‘Th . Castwright, B. B.Sc. Lond. 
ADVANCED HYGIENE, By Walker Overend, M Bb. Oxon., B.Sc. Lond. 
BECERY EXAMINATION OF A LONDON GIRLS’ SCHOOL, Standard 
to V . 
STANDARD NEEDLEWORK AND HOW I TEACH IT. 
FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL, By an Inspe 
ous tg GUIDE TO FIRST-CLASS SCHOLARSHIP. By Dr. Geo. 
Jeach, \ 
THE A.B.C. OF ALGEBRA, being a Series of Lessons for ig Yh le - 


~ " hx ~ aed Candidates, and Certificate Students By V “Lhompse 
OUR COUNSEL'S OPINION ON SCHOOL, LAW, CODE, AND OTHER 
THE SCHOLARSHIF AND CERTIFICATE ARITHMETIC for Fema! 


Candidates. B Wollman. 

BIBLE LESSONS. By an Inspector of Schools, 

OUR ‘AT HOM N.U.T. NOTES. 

mUnIC AND | SINGING IN GIRLS’ AND MIXED SCHOOLS, Py a» 
nspector of Schools. 

SCOTCH NOTES. 

REVIEWS. | NEW comroetz0n STORIES. 

NEW DICTATION TESTS. FOREIG 

BIG TYPE TEST SUMS for Standard I. Prepar: yh. an 4 be mi r, with Answer 


The GIRLS’ MISTRESS will contain more Certificate Help than all 
other weeklies put together. ALL QUERIES ANSWERED FREE. 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G:S. 


Mi / books in « own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never known 
o much interest « /, or so much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school-books.’-—EDUCATIONAL TIMEs, 
A peta GEOGRAPHY. 84th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or wih | ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 

n May ! 64th Edition. 2s. red leather; or 1s. od. cloth. 
‘d p * cont a greater number of Facts, Physic al | *The excellence “a the grammar pul blished by the late Dr. Allen and Dy 
ke lo P ne t . : sa . r to have seen packed into a school hand Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement jy 
vera . = me apps JUCICIOUS EXECS délustrated London this department.’- Ath hena@um 
— — y ‘ERS. roducti lle 
A SCHOOL ATL AS. Consisting of 30 Sn all M: we, A Com | GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNE RS _ An Introd iction to Allen 
canteen Ailes tate i ery : ’ ; ; | and Cornwell’s ‘School Grammar.’ 8sth Edition. 1s. cloth; od. sewed. 
» ‘ t r’ sch scour apl ys ( OS f ured, ore . . , . 
| ‘ This simple Introduction is as good a book as can’ be used.’—Sfectator 
> . : 
G EOGRAI - Y he OR enn NE RS. 64t h hx m, IS.; OF eas” The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word Building, with Exe reises for 
(Ju 1s. 4 Juestions, 6d, Voung Children 
*A very useful fi al Werke, of which De.'Comudl tc chher | « . >} et a ee Se 
thor or ed ( he for Feciumen”” ic an adwonlieinthwh., | THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English 
tion. ‘There , g elementary book, Pie. Cornwell Composition. 47th Edition. 1s. 6d. Key, 4s. 
vn | . that rare combination of faculties which is required ‘The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little work wil 
fort t ‘ | be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.’ Westminster Review. 


POE =. FOR apt ser Ser ge A S lec tion of Short and SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching 








l P rl und Recitation. rath F Reading and Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 1s. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 
NEW EDITION—COMPLETING 188.000 | Now Ready. ‘Third Edition. Demy 8vo. Extra cloth. Price 2/- 


INDISPENSABLE to SCHOLARSHIP CANDIDATES. 
XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 


aanoein LA JEUNE SIBERIENME 
STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. ........ 8% F.=:,P==@U5e, | 


For Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich Coll. 


ENLARGED Yr SIxXTyY-FrouURnR PAGE 


[Se 








ve 
> ; 
Principles and Exercises, with a Copious Selection of p Extracts The Teachers’ Aid says :>—*To S mienip C indidates it is simply invaluable.’ 
in Pr and Poetry, adapted for Reading and Recitation The Educational News says :—‘ Those who requ > to study this w 
. = — P Examination, will find it their interest to get, unk dg et up this Edition. ‘Those wh 
wish an easy, pleasant, and well-written Fre ich book for perusal in the course of 
‘ P , 7 " 7 revising their Frencl 1 studies, cannot readily , supply themselves with a book more 
D.C. BELL and ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, P.E.LS. | Syat'sen'ws tl. 
. ’ . The Star says :—‘ The translation has been made as literal as possible, and to be 
With Frontispic and Diagrams. able to dispense with a Dictionary is indeed a lexury.’ 
The Ph netic Fournal says :—‘ The work w ill be found very useful by al 
ROXBURGH BINDING 608 PAGES PRICE 3s. 6d. l ners of Frenc h who desire good re ding practice. 
The School Board Chronicle says :—‘ An easy and e nomical method of re 
Re is fart : ; etnies , oa a ring the ‘Eng lish Student of French famili: wr with a large French vocabulary, 


without the tro vuble of cx cat De a dictionary. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. London: JOSEPH ae ~~ ae Ot. Aadeen’s SS 


WOLLMAN’S 


DATLY-WORKING AND TEST ARITHMETIC 


(Including MENTAL ARITHMETIC,) in Seven Books for the Seven Standards. 
WE The most practical time-saving and comprehensive Arithmetic ever issued. 
Standard I. a a “i Price 2d. 
me indard II. ; er .. Price 2d.; Standard V. ... ven .. Price 3d. 
Standard III... ie = »  3d.| Standard VI. ... ne = 3d. 


” 


Standard LV. ' sae ie ,» od. | Standard VII. ... - ain 3d. 





> 
Correct Anmswer Books, Price 3d. cach Standard. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 
1. Work for each Standard is arranged for three quariers. 5. After each quarter there are sets of Mental Arithmetic 
2. After each quarter there is a set of twenty-six ‘Test Examinations Tests. 
(four estions in each set). 6. The Mental Tests are preparatory to the next quarter’s work, 
3 The Te after the third quarter comprise the whole of the and to the work of the ne» <t Standard. 
tandard work, . The Arithmetic and Mental Tests are based on H.M. Inspector’ 
}. There are venty-eight Arithmetic Tests of four questions each questions, = 
in each book, in addition to the questions and problems under | 8. The books include ALL the Arithmetic work, and render Test 
each rul Cards unnecessary. 
ys : the author has embodied in this series of Arithmetics most of the recent improvements in tea hing 
rithmetic The examples and tests are of a varied and practical character, and based chiefly on the model of those set % 
Li.M. Inspectors They will take rank among the best in th market.’ 


LONDON : JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 
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JOSEPH HUGHES & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





pe Adopted in Training Colleges and at P.T. Centre Schools. 
For Pupil Teachers, Scholarship, Certificate, and 
Matriculation Students. 






Vou Ready. 3rd Edition. 
———— 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


H Cert=Gook Profuscly Fllustratcd with Original 
Maps, Diagrams, &c. kc. 
WITH AN APPENDIX OF EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
By SAMUEL BROOK, 


Head Master of the Senior Practising Schools, Westminster Training College. 
He F 





‘rown Svo. 640 fp. Price 3s. 6d. 













Unsolicited Testimonials. 
From an Inspector’s Assistant: ‘It is a thoroughly 
tical man; matter, style, print, and maps are everything 
» diagrams cannot fail to be very helpful to the student.’ 
m H. E. Haut, Esq., Head Teacher, Hackney P. T. Centre, London 
Shool Board: ‘I have Examined it, and consider it excellent. Mr. Broox and 
Publisher may be proud of such an admirable book.’ 
Fro m : H. Ha Esq., Little London Board School, Wilk snhall ; 
1 ad it to the students of my Scholarship and Certificate Classes. 
From tt 1e Principal Midland Scholarship and Certificate Centre : *We consider 
ide - ep forward in the treatment of its subject, and it should have a large 
le. We shall place it on our list.’ 
From Mr ry H. Sparrow, Scholarship and Correspondence Classes : 
» recommend it.’ 
From Mr. E. Prrestiey, Head Master, Kendrick Middle School, 
‘It certainly is the best in the market, and should have an enormous sale.’ 
From Mr. eS B.A., He ad Master, Wesleyan School, 






practical work by a 
that can be desired, 








NFORD, 


*I shall 
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Reading ; 







RyMer, Barnsley 





















Mr. Brook’s “' Descriptive Geography” is sure to be a favourite wherever known. 
It is ex ly intere sting in style and matter, as well as attractive in appearance ; 
s the study of geography alike easy and pleasant, and its information is up 









From Mr. Ev. A. Mitts, Scholarship and Certificate Coach, Croydon: ‘It 

rtainly : the name of “ Descriptive.” I do not know any general 
eraphy that so fully describes towns and cvasts as this does. The geography 
\frica is particularly good.’ 








THIRD EDITION.) 
Adopted in Training Colleges and P.T. Centre Schools. 
Extra cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC 


A. C. DIXON, M.A., 








Crown 8vo. 







Senior Wrangler, Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge, and 
BEACH, M.A., LL.D., Head 


Grade Schools, Macclesfield. 





GEORGE Vaster of the Iigher 







@ DIXON and BEACH'S GIRLS’ ARITHMETIC is also the 
ce nly Treatise published dealing step _by step with the diffi- 
ilties usually encountered by Girls in studying Arithmetic. 









Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ This idea of specialising arithmetic for girls is a 
ea and well carried out. The collaboration of a Senior Wrangler with the 
iblic elementary school has produced the practical yet scholarly result 
ave been anticipated. ‘The pupil will find that special pains and 








ttention to processes and rules have been given for her help; the teacher 
n e hook a sure guide to intelligent teaching.’ 
niversity Correspondent says :—‘It is characterized by its fulness of 






So many girls whose education is carried far aim at becoming teachers, 
k like this, which gives prominence to methods of teaching, and 
1s minutely the reasons of all rules, is es pec ially valuable to them. 

master ‘This volume has been drawn up for those of the 

er sex who need special pains and detailed attention whils t studying arith 
Only about one-fifth of the book is occupied with the earlier rules, includ- 
rem 1inder embracing commercial arithmetic and the more 
rk, wit! “mentary mensuration. Lhe different chapters are compre 
racter, ane idh ive been constructed with care, one great object being to 

1¢ theory with practice—-to endeavour not only to give pri rt lems for s lutic mn, 
t sasons for the steps by which the answer is to be attained. The 
matter is generally full and clear, and the examples fairly numerous, 

! The selection of model answers to 







explair 





says > 












good variety of tests. 
ent questions set to girls is a striking feature, and ought to be 
usefy ul to pupil teachers and others similarly engaged.’ 
Edu rttonal News says :—* The book is an admirable one for all young 
pecially girls.’ 
Issistant writes :—‘Itis an excellent book for pupil . teachers 
wlarship and certificate examinations. of the 


a pro 
e language, should make it a most valuable book —< whers 
&* 4 



















































LONDON JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., FROEBEL HOUSE, ST, ANDREW'S HILL, DOCTOKS’ COMMONS, E.C. 


WF Adopted by Scotch and English Training Colleges. 
READY. FIFTH EDITION. Price 4. 6d. 
HUGHES’S 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
Pupil Teachers, Students in Training, Cortificato 
Candidates, and Schoolmistroesses. 


Sec. I.—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (Elements of). By Warker Overenn, MLB 
B.A. (Oxon.) B.Sc. (Lond.), late Scholar of Balliol College 
‘Tr — Fellow. Deputy Lecturer on Physiology at St. Ge 
London, 

*,* This section is profusely illustrated by diagrams ch 
original sketches by the author. 

Sec. I1.—DOMESTIC HYGIENE (as per Stage I. Sc. and 
By Evizaseru J. Morrirr, B.Sc. (Lond. 

Sec. II1.—PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR THE SICK. 
Carpenter, M.D., D.P.H., late Examiner to the London 
Universities. 

IV.—PLAIN COOKERY. Hy Mrs. B. W. 
Cc wkery, &e. 
Sec. V. CLOTHING AND LAUNDRY WORK. 


the Domestic Economy Training School 


Post free, 38. 6d. 


and Radcliff 


e's Hospital, 


awn and engraved from 
Art Department’. 


By Atrren 
and Cambridge 
Gornarp, Gold Medallist ia 
By Miss Mann, Lecturer at 
, Liverpool. 

Sec. VI,—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, EXPENSES, AND INVEST- 
MENTS. By Mrs. BurGwin, Member 
Peachers. 

Sec. VIL.—HOW TO MAKE THE HOME PRETTY. fy 


er ‘The Section dealing with Elementary 
cluded owing 


of the Executive, National Union of 


May Morris. 
Human Physiology 


has been in 
tu the recommendation of the Royal ¢ 


mmission on bk ducation 
The first two Sections of the Book, therefore, exactly meet, in all respects, the 
requirements of the First or Elementary Stage in 1 Hy giene. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 

From the Lecturer on Domestic Economy at one of the lareest London 
Training Classes.—‘ | consider the work excellent in every respect, and any 
student using it will have nothing to fear at the Examination. The section of 
Physiology is especially valuable, as the science of food cannot be understood 
without it, and I know of no book which treats this properly Phe subject matter 
is full, concise, and correct. What before could only be obtained by re uding port 
of many large works on the various subjects, is here presented « mplete in the 
clearest possible manner. It is the only book which covers ade 
quately the Syllabus for the Certificate Examination, and is 
undoubtedly the best work on this wide subject.’ 

From the Sctence Demonstrator to a larvee S. LR 
such a book should be in every school where 
a specific a". If such a book were 
was well used, the number 
largely impr wed. 

From a Head Inspector of Scheols.— 
important subject.’ 

From the Head Master ef one @, st = Ail Ti rs’ Cents 
Schools (London School Board ).—* Vhis is just the woke for e~ use of the 
P.T.’s. | have been carefully through it, and say, without hesitation, that it is 
the best book I know on the subject for the use of P.T.'s 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
The Practical Teacher says :—‘ Never before, so far as we are 
the important subject of Domestic Economy been so thoroughly and effectively 
treated in a single volume as in the compact and substantial manual before us 
The editor, recognising the composite and comprehensive nature of the subject, 
has adopted the somewhat novel plan of entrusting the different branches to dif 
ferent hands ; and he has succeeded in securing for each of the seven 
the book a writer eminently qualified for the task undertaken. ‘hi 
feel sure, will not only be found to meet every requirement conne 
primary purpose of preparing pupil teachers and student 
nation in Domestic Economy, 
have to teach the subject, 
teachings into practice.’ 
The School Guardian says :—‘ A new manual of Domesti 
joint work of no fewer than seven different writers, has been recently issued by 
Mr. Joseph Hughes. It is primarily designed for the use of pupil teachers, 
students in training colleges, and school-mistresses, but it covers a wider groun i 
than that required by female candidates at the certificate examination, and, 
moreover, contains so much sensible and useful information of general interest, 
particularly to hous sewives, thet we hope it may meet with a wide sale,’ 
The Educational News says ‘It is impossible to peruse such 
without forming higher ideas of every-day life, and without 


ard—* 1 consider 
Domestic Economy is taken a 
available for reference by teachers, and 
and quality of the passes in this subject would be 


‘A most exhaustive treatise on a very 


f the larg 


aware, ha 


sections of 
$s manual, we 
ted with the 
for pass ng the exami 
but it will prove useful to those teachers who 
and to the many housewives who have to put its 


Economy, the 


a book 
acquiring a better 





knowledge of how to ae eam, thon would otherwise be practicable,’ 
The Scottish Lead say May Morris adds a lively sketch, which all 
la ten should read, on oy ww to Make the Home Pretty.” ‘The volume is both 


and should find a place 


hester Guardian says 


neat and cheap, « in every family library.’ 
The Mane * Housekeepers of 
mi ght derive benefit from the hints upon domestic matters s« 
the book.’ 
The Leeds Mercury says: 
or the household. 


book.’ 


any degree of wealth 
attered up and down 


‘An admirable manual ei ither for the school-room 
Many helpful illustrations and diagrams add to the value of the 


The Manchester Examiner and Times says ‘This book will be very 
helpful to school mistresses and pupil teachers, for whom, indeed, it is specially 
designed; but it will also be exceedingly serviceable to the young wife who may 
require reliable information es yuund advice on the interesting subjects with which 


it de ls. The book 
with.’ 


is the best treatise on Domestic Economy that we have met 
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Government Inspectors, Principals of Colleges, Head Teachers, and Past and Present 
Students combine in recommending these Classes for sound and thorough work. 


CHOLARSHIP, 1894. 


CERTIFICATE, 1894, 


SPLENDID COURSE OF PREPARATION IN ALL SUBJECTS. 


ALL CLASSES 


CLOSE EARLY. 


Students who intend joining for NEXT EXAMINATION should write for Prospectus at once. 


FIVE METHODS OF PAYMENT to setect From, inccuoe NO PASS, NO PAY. 


Full particulars post free. 


Organising Secretary, Cliff House, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 





J. JENNINGS & CO., 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. | 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Certificate Matriculation 
Scholarship Languages 
Sciences Scripture 
Special Subjects 


Classes for :— 


Drawing 
Certificate Pupils may join for English only if desired. 
FEES QUARTERLY. 
PUPILS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
ENCLOSE STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS AND FULL PARTICULARS. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of | 


digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors bills. It is by the 
yucdi < use of sueh articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 

ntil strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


and a properly nourished frame.’—-Crva Service Ga cette. " : 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by Grocers, 


labelled thus 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


CERTIFICATE 1894. 


Thorough Preparation. Graduated Courses. Notes, Solutions, 
Paraphrases. Highly successful nine years. 


MEN, 16/6; WOMEN, 15/- per quarter (or monthly). 


CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS: Course 15/- 


Prospectus free. 








Mr. W. C. JONES, Kidsgrove, Stoke-on-Trent. | 


Now ReEapy. Part I. 


THE ENGLISH GLEE -SINGER, 


A Collection of Glees by English Composers. Arranged for 
SSC. and S.C., for use in Academies and Schools, by 
GEO. OAKEY, Mus. Bac. 
CONTENTS :— 
Hark! hark! ’tis the voice. 
Oh! whither roams the deer? 
Stay, pri’thee, stay. 
When the moon is riding high. 
Winds whistle cold, The. 
Ye spotted snakes. 


As o'er the varied meads I stray. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 
Chough and crow, The. 

Divine Cecilia. 

Hail to the chief. 

Hark! Apollo strikes the lyre. 
Hark! hark ! each Spartan hound. 


Price, TONIC SOL-FA, 6d. 


Old Notation Editions of all these Glees may be had in CAoruses for 
Equal Voices from 


| 
| J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lang, Lonpcy, EC. 


CURWEN’S NEW OPERETTAS. 


| THE PAY OF THE PIED PIPER. By F. Epmonps wi 
C. T. West. Staff, 3s. 
| JACK THE GIANT KILLER. By L. B. Tispae and E. 0 


Gitperr. Stati, as. 6d. 


A PAIR OF LITTLE RUNAWAYS. By James Srranc avi 


J. Micnart Diack. Staff, 2s. 6d. 


BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. By WALTER Towers. Stall, s 
Sol-fa, 6d. 








LONDON : J. CURWEN & SONS, 8 & 9, Warwick Lang, EC 


QUEEN’S SCHOLARS. 


1894. 
£30 tor Ts. Gd. 
| Over £340 were paid in Prizes to Pupils of this Class during 1593 
| Send Sixpence for Specimen Papers, Lesson on Failing Subjec, 
and List of Prizes. Fee for full Course of Lessons till July, 15% 
| 7s. 6d. No extra expense. 
Address: F. ACHATES, 14, Percy Street, Hull. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE; Unique Systej 
Numerous Recent Successes; 600 Passes. Preparation also 
other examinations. 100 per cent. Passes secured in last Lond 
University Matriculation and Scholarship Examinations, ALL 
| IN FIRST CLASS. Thorough tuition and rapid progr 


| guaranteed, PROSPECTUS FREE. 
Jd. KEEFE, F.R.G.8., 63, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. li 


CREGORY’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 








Crown 8yvo., 420 pp. NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION (FOURTH). Price as. 6d. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By R. A. GREGORY, 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer ; Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Formerly Computor to Solar Physics Committee, The 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign Correspondent of the 
* Revue Générale des Sciences.’ 
UNSOLICITED TEHESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 

J. BANNISTER, Esq., Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, E., A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says —‘ Gregory's 
writes: —‘ We like the book very much and intend to use it at once. Please send book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student in a 
thirty-two copies.’ thoroughly workmanlike way.’ 

J. W. SMITH, Esq., B.A. (Lond.), Central Higher Grade School, Hull, 
writes :-—‘ | am delighted with the book, and have at once introduced it here.’ 

Miss E. J. CLAYDEN, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :— Sate - os “_> 3 — s 
‘“Gregory’s Physiography” is simply splendid, and I intend it to supersede the JAS. WALLIS, Esq., St. Thomas Charterhouse Pupil Teacher Centre, Goswell 

rdinary ‘* Physical Geography” in use in my classes.’ Road, E.C?, writes : Its great feature is the splendid way in which the Physical 

\. HARVEY SMITH, Esq., Wesleyan Higher Grade School, Hanley, writes :— | #4 Astronomical Geography is treated. 

‘I consider it is most admirable and thorough. It is certainly a more complete JAS. WAUGH, Esq., B.A., Higher Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 
manual than any | have previously seen on the subject.’ writes :—‘ I am so pleased with it that I intend to introduce it into my school, It 

D. RENTON, Esq., School-house, Macduff, writes :—‘ I have now carefully is just such a book as I have wished for « long time—one simple enough to be used 
examined the Physiography, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the almost as a Geographical Reader, and at the same time just condensed enough to 
best books on the subject that I know.’ make suitable answers to the science questions. | am particularly pleased with the 

ARTHUR WHEATLEY, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Physiography, Tech- Astronomical part, Your manner of dea'ing with this difficult section of the 
nical College, Bradford, writes :—‘ ‘The best I have seen. I shall recommend it.’ Syllabus, and the accompanying illustrations, are capital,’ 

7 - y _ > > rn . -?watee « ‘ - « _. ow ~o , . ~ 

THOS. Ht DSON, Esq., Rodley Board School, Leeds, writes :— Asa teacher I. BASTOW, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the Shipley Technical 

{ Physiography for many years I hail with pleasure the publication of such a work Schools :—‘I am exceedingly pleased with Gregory's Physiography, and. shall 
at so small a price. . . s . certainly bring it into use in my classes.’ 

ALEX. ANSELL, Esq., Lecturer on Physiography, Sowerby Bridge :-—‘ The mim on ino behest 3 a ee , 
best in the market undoubtedly, and I shall introduce it.’ GEC ). 1 URNER, Esq., Science Lecturer, St. Paul’s School, Middlesbro’, 

F. TROUT, Esq., Ch. Ch. Boys’ School, Newark, writes :—‘ Consider it an writes :—‘ I beg to thank you very warmly for the ex« ellent work on Physiography 
excellent book. It is a little singular that this very evening I received a note froma | You sent me. 1 think very highly of it, and shall use it in our Physiography class 











JOHN R. MALEY, Lecturer on Physiography, Poplar, E., writes :—‘ Shall 
certainly recommend it this season.’ 




















friend of mine who teaches Physiography at the University College, Nottingham, | this year.’ 
mentioning this same book, and recommending me to adopt it. I shall certainly THOMAS SCALLAN, Esq., Temple Street Science School, Sligo, writes — 
adopt it.’ 


* Superior to any other text-book I have seen on the subject.’ 









Now Ready. Second Edition. Price 4s. Illustrated. Post Free, 3s. 


ADVANCED PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., ~¢ J. C. CHRISTIE, F.G.S., 


Oxford University Extension Lecturer. Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 
THE NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ We are glad to welcome | and good, and the book is well indexed, and the work of an able teacher all 
text-book of “‘ Advanced Physiography ” by Mr. Richard Gregory, which is sup- | over.’ ; 
plementary to the elementary work of the author. ‘This volume, like the other, NATURE, August roth, 1893, says :—‘ We confidently recommend the book to 
covers its ground better than any other on the subject. There is nothing either of | the notice of teachers, for it is certainly one of the most excellent expositions of the 
the scrappy or superfluous about it. The sections are well-jointed, and the style | subject we have yet seen.’ 
svery simple and direct. Mr. Christie adds three excellent chapters upon the Mr. T. W. PIPER, St. Katherine’s Training College, Tottenham, says :—‘ We 
ndition of the earth’s interior. The diagrams and illustrations are numerous | shall at once adopt it at the College.’ 

















Now Ready. Extra Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. nett. 
HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPH Y. 
By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 
asd H,. G. WELLS, B.Sc., LOND., 


Lecturer in Geology at the University Tutorial College; Third in Honours in Geology and Physical Geography at B.Sc.; Fellow of the 
Zoological Society; Fellow (in Honours) and Derek Scholar of the College of Preceptors. 










One of H.M.I. says :—‘I find several questions for the Scholarship Examintions, 1891, taken verbatim from Gregory’s book.’ 


ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P.T. CENTRE SCHOOLS. 
FOURTH EDITION. Crown S8vo. Extra Cloth. Price 3s. Gd. 


PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
OPINION S. 

ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN EDUCATIONALISTS OF THE DAY ; THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE MAGAZINE says :—‘ Astronomical 
Writes :—* Mr. Gregory’s Manual is simply magnificent.’ and Physica! phenomena are dealt with in such a comprehensive, simple, and 
HARLES W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on Geography, Pupil Teachers’ School, | accurate manner, as must at once recommend it to pupil teachers and scholarship 
Thomas Street, London, E., writes :—‘ I have no hesitation in saying that the book | students, for whom it is primarily intended. ‘Teachers of Elementary, and even 
Sasplendid one. Mr. Gregory should be proud of it. I shall certainly recommend | advanced Physiography, would do well to adopt it as a text-book; while our own 
t. It ought to be not only in the hands of those for whom it is especially written, | students would find the Astronomical portions particularly helpful at the end of 
ut also of every teacher of geography. ‘The illustrations, type, and style of pub- | their first year. ‘The style is lucid, and easy for Elementary students to under- 

ition will be appreciated by all.’ stand; the numerous illustrations and diagrams are excellent. A recapitulation at 

fHE UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT says :—‘ This Manual begins with | the end of each chapter will be found very useful fur examination work. 
some luminous explanations of various lineal, angular, and superficial measurements | NATURE says :—‘ The general conception and arrangements of this volume are 
~ lin Physiography, and ends with a short classification of the races of mankind. | very good, and thesame may be said of the detailed treatment of most of the subjects 
the treatment is throughout full and lucid ; the matter good and well chosen; the | discussed. ‘The chapter on the rotation ofthe Earth and consequent phenomena is ex- 

‘merous original drawings are highly instructive (¢.g., those illustrating the causes | ceedingly good, as is the following one on its revolution. ‘The account of eclipses and 
of air currents on pp. 184, 156); the printing is clear; the binding, and execution of | of the tides is exceedingly good, and well calculated to render these phenomena 
te cuts, leave nothing to be desired ; and at the end of most of the eighteen chap- | intelligible to learners. The chapters on the atmosphere and its movements are also 
*rs into which the book is divided, there is a useful summary of the contents of the | clear and instructive, as are those on oceans and ocean currents. The numerous 

illustrations are clear, and elucidate some of the more difficult problems discussed,’ 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 
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lii THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Now Ready. Price 1s. 6d. Post Free, 1s. 2d. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By A. T. FLUX, 


First on Scholarship List, Normal Master and Lecturer on 
School Method at the largest London Training Classes. 








Ba JZhis Book contains Model Answers to the School 
Management Papers, 1893; “also a collection of Fifteen 
Years Scholarship School Management Papers classified 


according to subjects. 


tHE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE says :—‘ The Book covers all the 
i 


ind in @ practical and excellent manner.’ 

Ihe UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT §says:—‘* Those who know 
Mr. Flux as teacher will not be disappointed with his ‘* Scholarship School 
Management,” and t : Who have not that privilege will esteem its practical 


character at no | It is the work of a man who knows not only the 


requirements, but also of one who knows how to supply them in the best possible 
way.’ 

I. W. WREN, Fsq., Clyde Street Pupil Teachers’ Board School, Deptford, 
82) *1 think it on « lent work, and admirably suited fur its purpose. I have 
lready introduced it t ir pupils.’ 

D. J. DAVIES, Esq., Alderman Davies’s School, Neath, says :—‘ Scholar 

A Vana nt Flux, is an excellent little work. It has evidently 
been written by a very practical man. I shall not fail to recommend it.’ 

H. ! HALL, Esq., Hackney Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Kingsland, N., says :-— 
* My opinion of it sitability will be best expressed in telling you that | shall 
t ut at one 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 


NOW READY. THIRD EDITION. PRICE 3s. 6d. 


payr «A New Grammar for P.T.’s, Scholarship, Certificate, and 
Matriculation Candidates. 


THE 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH, 


BY 


GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D., 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue’; Author of ‘A 
Series of Entertaining Readers.’ : 
Adopted in English and Scotch Training Colleges, London and 
Provincial Board and Voluntary) P. T. Centre Schools, ang 
he various Training Classes throughout Great Britain. 


- 
OPINIONS. 

J. W. Wren, Esq., Head Master, Pupil Teachers’ School, Deptford {London 
School Board) :—‘1 think Dr. Beacn’s ** English” an admirable book. It meets 
the wants of P.T.’s better than any work I know. 1 shall ce:tainly recommend jt 
for use here.’ 

The Senior Lecturer (English Training College) : ‘ Admirably suited for its 
purpose,’ 

Arcu. Fieminc, Esq., M.A., Head Master, Lossiemouth Public School, 
Elgin :—‘ L have examined Dr. Beacn’s “ English” with care, and introduce it a 
once to P.'T.’s and advanced ex-standard scholars as far and away the best text 
book I can put into their hands. Send on ro copies.’ 

The Teachers’ Aid says:—‘ The arrangement and type are especially clear, 
the list of answered questions are porticularly useful. ‘Taken altogether, the book 
is thoroughly efficient.’ 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘ Dr. Beacu has produced a useful text-book fr 
pupil teachers and other young students of English. he definitions and explana- 
tions are simple without being unscientific; every part of the subject is well 
illustrated by examples and enforced by specimen questions from various 
examination papers. ‘The history of the language is well treated in a necessarily 
concise, but comprehensive manner.’ i 

Jonn Cameron, Esq., Rector, Technical College, Montrose, N.B. :—‘I have 
examined ‘‘ Elements of English” and introduced it to my senior class. I conside 
it admirable in matter and arrangement.’ 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





Now Ready Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 


HUGHES’S 


CONSTITUTIONAL READER. 





Sories of Lessons on ‘The Life and Duties of the Citizen,’ 
with Illustrations. 
nded to those engaged in the EVENING 








, S for the f wing amongst other reasons :— 
s. ie , Dp t " y to meet the requirements of the Evening School 
( uli tly it ’ f the detailed syllabus printed in that Code 
All important fact ul statements are printed in bold type, so as to readily 
ttract the attention of the Reader. 
It f ws closely the lin f thought suggested in the Code. ‘The pupil proceeds 
‘ h well-known workers of Government as the postman, the telegraph 
and the p n, to the study of more or less complex systems of local 
central govern it 
4. 1 Chapt mplet » itself, and contains sufficient matter for a lesson of 
rimary | t 
l nguage ts clear and ple as to ollow the student to learn the duties and 
f ’ for | elf It is hoped, however, that each lesson 
wit! versational discussion between the ‘Teacher and 
( 
It een written by men who have long had practical experience in Evening 
l wor rdw y therefore be presumed to know the kind of book 
: 1 for this | 
rHE GLOBE say Itiat » hoped that well-conceived and well-executed 
\ like these will cessfully instr the rising generation in the duties and 
res ibiliti of citizenship.’ ; 
tHE GLASGOW HERALD says ‘Its contents can very profitably be 
' t rdinary citizen as well as by the *‘ continuation” scholar . . . the 
well written, and contains a vast amount of information which every 
voter ought to kn ‘ 
tHE EDUCATIONAL NEWS says * It is pleas ng to find that, at last, the 
} f Com! 1 n. Bray, Kingsley, W. J. Fox, Samuel Bailey, J. S. 
t lr rs in the early part of the century, are having 
ven tot il t yeu that men may be taught 
t ntage i ls and citize Such books as the ‘Con 
t Rea , v ea » to their dream of a brighter and better 
whe he schoolmaster is abroad,” diffusing practical morality, intelli- 
vd vit y throug! l ranks and classes of society. We commend this 
I to special t ce andr arci,.’ 
FE. Kk. ELDRED, Esq., Montem Street Continuation School (London School 
I , writ I ve seen several of the same kind of books, but I have no 
tation in ying that in my opinion it is far and away the best.’ 
H. ‘IT. WATKIN, Esq.. Catherine Street Evening School (London School 
rr Hoxton, writ I must compliment you on the « ccellent book just 
m your J on “ The Life and Duties of the Citizen.” I find it most 
e, attractive, impartial, and lucid. I am glad to recommend it as 
work calculated to find favour both with teachers and pupils.’ 


Paces POST FREE from the Publishers, 


Londen: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Froebel House, St. Andrew's Hill, 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





Now Ready. Price 1s.6d.; Post Free, 13.24. 


FIRST STAGE 


AGRICULTURE 


BEING 
The Elementary Principles of Agriculture scientificall 
explained, and exactly adapted to the First or Element 
Stage of the Science and Art Department, 


BY 


ALFRED T. BURGESS, F.R.M.S., 


Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England ; First Class Honours a 

Bronze Medallist (No. 1 on List, 1888), Science and Art Department ; First ¢ 

Certificate (Institute of Agriculture), South Kensington; Lecturer in Agrictlture 

the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, London, W.; the Polytechnic, Wo lwich 

the Y.M.C.A., Croydon; and late of the Evening Classes, School B ard fi 
London, &c. 


pas> At the end of each chapter are set a series of questions whi 
have been already previously given, and an attempt has been made 
direct the student /o And, rather than fo fe// him, the answer which 
required in the paper above them. They have been carefully clas 
fied, and include the whole of the questions set at the M 
Examinations from 1881 to 1893, and those of the Trainiq 
Colleges from 1889 to 1892. 


1. HOWARD HARRIS, Science Teacher, Porthleven, soys ‘After cal 
inspection I consider it an excellent manual for our Elementary Classes in Subject 
I shall certainly recommend it to my students.’ 

G. H. SPARROW, Scholarship and Certificate Classes, Forest Gate, 
don, Ek. :—* Excellent little book ; up to date in every way.’ 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Froebel House, St. Andrew's 
Doctors’ Commons, E.C, 
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STANDARD III.—F. and R. from B. B. copy. 
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St. 1V.-—The swing is to be drawn on squared paper. Each square represents 2 in. 







































St. I1V.—To be drawn on squared paper. Each square represents $ inch. ( 





STANDARD IV. 
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St. 1V.—To be drawn on squared paper. Each square represents 4 inch. ( 





q STANDARD IV. 
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a. Va rhe elevation of a cube is given. Copy this 
elevation and draw the plan. 


— b 
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STANDARD VI. 
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Sr. VI.--The plan of two steps is given, C being the upper one. The 
height of each step is equal to width E F. Draw elevation, 
and elevation made by section A B. 





Sr. VIL. 14 Copy the given circle, and draw another of half an inch 


a radius, touching it at the point A. 


2. Draw a seale of 7 in. to 1 ft to show 7 ft., and mark on it a 
length of 3 ft. Sin. 


fs STANDARD V 


3} On a line 3 ft. long draw a triangle similar to the given 


triangle. (Scale Qin to 1/2.) Lon: 


JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Frogser Hous: 




















STANDARD V. 
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Sr. IV 








Draw the above figure twice the 
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STANDARD VIL. 


V.P. 














H.P. 














Sr. VIL —The elevation of a ng is given, cut by a section A B 
Draw plan of sphere and of section. 


» 





V.P. 
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STANDARD VI. 





Lonpon : 


1. House, St. Anprew’s Hit, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 
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ee Sr. VIL. —The given figure is the plan of a cube with 


a semicircular groove on one side, Draw the 
elevation, and elevation of section made by 
vertical plane A B. 





Sr. V.—1. Copy the given — and bisect one 


side and one angie, 


2. Draw two right lines 2 ft. long, and make them 
meet at an angle of go°. (Scale § in. to 1/7.) 


A 3 Draw A B, and raise a perpendicular 
on it at the point B 
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pRIZES FOR MUSIC. 
ee Important Offer of £50 


To Elementary School Teachers. 








In order to encourage the cultivation of music among elementary 
shool teachers, Messrs. J. Curwen & Sons, of 8 & 9, Warwick 
Lane, London, E.C., have decided to offer the following prizes : 





ass I.—£10 for the best Libretto for a School Cantata or 
Operetta. Words only. 
Class ot £3 for the best Two-part School Song with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, set to any available words, 
Class ill. £2 for the best Unison Song for Junior Scholars (not 
In or, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Any ayailable 





ass IY. £2 for the best Non-action Song for Infants. Unison 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Any available words. 
Y.—£2 for the best Action Song for Infant Schools. Words 
and directions only, May be suited to a popular tune, or 
the question of musical setting left entirely. 
lass VI. £2 for the best Concert Action Song for older Scholars, 
words and directions for actions only. 
ass YII.—£3 for the best Vocal March, Unison with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, for School use. Any available words. 
ass VIII.—£3 for the best March for Pianoforte Solo, suitable 
for dismission, assembly, musical drill, &c., in Schools. 
No words. 
Class IX..£3 for the the best Trio for Schools (S.S.C.), umaccom- 
panied. Any available words. 
X.—£2 for the best Round in three or four parts for School 
use. No Accompaniment. Any words. 
Class XI.—22 for the best Catch in three or four parts for School 
use, .¢., @ Round with a humorous play upon the words. 
No Accompaniment, Any words, 
ass XII.—£3 for the best Words for a School Song. 
Class XIJI.—2£8 for the best humorous Words for a School Song. 
XIY.— £2 for the best set of 12 Tests in Combined Time and 
Tune in two parts for Standards V. and upwards. 
Dass XY. - for the best General Hints for the Teaching of 
Singing in Boys’ Schools. Not to exceed 2,000 words. 
ass XVI.- “22 for the best General Hints for the Teaching of 
Singing in Girls’ Schools, Not to exceed 2,000 words. 
I XVII. -£2 for the best General Hints for the Teaching of 
Singing in Infants’ Schools. Not to exceed 2,000 words. 
blass XVIII.—22 for the best Special Hints on Teaching Ear 
Tests. Not to exceed 2,000 words. 















REGULATIONS. 


The competitors must all be teachers or pupil- oer os — schools 
pier the English, Scotch, or Irish Education ars of appoint- 
at = ist be given, ~ 
2—The lates ate for suaetng DENS 0s Hieaiy foe oe 

3—Each MS unt hone Go aes Sn ceaee © nae 


4—Unsuccessful MSS., if it is desired that Fe ae nied ddeusdt bp 

were f tamps, but the firm accept no responsibility for loss, and com- 
s cep CO 

SG ke 

for several ‘asses are en in one to wl 

iper belongs sho wuld be peated 

&—A handsome cartihoane «ik ba gis a nite geli-hadih bo sddbihin to the 


path fem will be ible for the adjudication, which wil be conducted 
famiel avin, Their decision ¥ 
&—Compositions may be written in old or new notation. 

ot rece of the prize compositions will become the property of 


make pr say be RES tay oti Oh NER Pe Be Creston of Be 
Mudicator) suff cnt merit is not shown to warrant publication of the pieces. 
ti=The source of selected words should be stated, and, if known, the author's 


‘~Competitrs should mot send more than one setting of the same words. 

ty are no Gana: 

— result will be ammounced in the Musical Herald for May or June, 
M and the wis ners will be advised, accompanied by cheque for for the amount of 


Prue, immediate} the award 
1S—All commun y 
E.G 


has been made, 
ications tn tb aise oot Curwen & Sons, 8 & 9, Warwick 





MURRAY'S 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


Edited by Prof. KNIGHT, of St. Andraw’s University. 





THE STUDY OF eA 
ie STE RAL « He eS... eat = _ 
_ ‘Fresh and original Bees ws Dement ston. sasua daianiais Lalisio eodasd 
ogy we have ever met with.’ —Westminster Review. 


AN. INTRODUCTION TO MODERN oie R.A S 
time F’ 
or ing Ss ye Clare College, Cambridge, and 
“Ad 
- A ele in ony ee neve, compactness, in thoroughness, and in the 
THE REALM OF NATURE: A Mena of Ph ography. Ra dey na 


Roserr Muir, D.Se., University of Edinburgh an to the Ri 
graphical Society. th r 9 Coloured Maps and 68 testes. 58. 


- is one of the best that could possibly be 
getting a general survey 





eer c" 
an an t it 

we live on. Wh eaxglith Ch Aurchman. 
THE FINE ARTS. a? Professor BALDwim Brown, University of Edinburgh. 


With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
_ Macs see! Caveghe tad eaqunetion on the subject Gen we eines find in larger or more 
pretentious treatises.’—Budi 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE a OS. By Professor 


GMT, University of St. Andrews. Parts I ch Part. 


ut into the 
“the earth 


gi by a partial treatise than a general su we the literature * _ 8 
is doctrine thaff a suggestive and stimu 
As such it takes a prominent place in the wy in which it Sipsuen and re- 


Ranged itself to ‘a general reader by the sinplicity of its teaching, and by its full 








pr of ref hereby a student of it may go further for himseii Scotsman. 
THE, USE AND oy oh OF MONEY, By Dr. W. Cunnincuam, 
of Trinity College, Cambri Professor of Economic Science, King’s College, 











rs 
* ‘To bring political economy down from the region of abstraction as Dr, Cunningham 


does, and to make it a ble to individual conduct, is not only perfectly legitimate but 
a most fruitful and useful form of study. The whole book is reading, but especially 
the last chapters.’—British Weekly. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, By H. G. Keene, Wadham College, Oxford; 
of the University of Calcutta, 3s. 
Bong its theme with a skill that will arouse an interest even in those not specially 
attracted by literature.’—Scetsman. 


THE SLEeENt? OF ETHICS. By John H. Mureneap, Balliol 
College, Oxford. 


“It would not be pose to put a more suitable elementary treatise into the hands of 
those for whom the volume is intended.’— Daily Chronicle. 


Losi¢, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. By Witu1am Minto, 
e of Logic and Literature, University of Aberdeen. With Diagrams. 
~ 5 


‘We venture to predict for the treatise a popularity far wider than the ranks of 
University Extension students, for whom it is primarily intended.’—7imes, 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. Be Foun McKenpricx, 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow ; Snopcrass, Physio- 
logical Laboratory, Glasgow. With Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
‘Written on strictly scientific Ifnes, and yet with a ag lucidity, and with a 
constant appeal to simple illustrative experiments.’—Speaker. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. By A. CaLpgcort, 
ellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With Coloured Maps and Plans. 4s. 6d. 


‘aimert in execution and design it is well-nigh irreproachable.’—Co/onies and India, 
THE IRISE OF THE BRITISH ag ag! Ng IN INDIA. 
From the Early Days of the East India Company. Sir ALrrep Lya.t, K. 
With Colo Maps. 4s. 6d. 
‘No student should be without this excellent instructor into the technicalities of the 
many phases through which our empire has passed.’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE, wen REVOLUTION. By C. E. Ma.tst, Balliol College, 
ian ed a4 ‘denial historical work, which is admirably accurate and 


interesting. Mr, Mallett deals with the French hee a gm down to the establis 

of the Directory, in something less than three h ad a2 puts his fete 
with a clearness ‘and incisiveness which makes his book as payed erg 
dust manual as it can possibly be. . 


.W tical ise this 
concise, and accurate sketch of the most stri cam emphatically ek 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, ByWiuu. Renron. 
With Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


*A useful introduction to its subject, and a valuable addition to the series in which 
it appears.’—Scotsman. 


CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. 


By Parrick Gappks, 
Professor of Botany, a With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


ee eet mos! t chesniogly Sanne RI Mladen af ths eanve ently 
ing phenomena of plant life.’—Daily Chronicle. 


eneece In Riad AGE OF PEmiy+ee. By A. J. Gnawr, King’s 
Illustrations. 
we pours es a nis he Bak to all cans of radars se sangeet “ats 
3 in representation, ten - 
cgdieel Ledanel oat ieddey. ‘Newcastle Daily Leader. pe. " 
THE ee“ at POETS. By Epmump Goss, Trinity College, Cam 
bridge. (/wst ont, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


wane roneanet Knight sets forth an ideal philosophy ol val, A os book has the Loy ; 
ubject, 
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JUST PUBLISHED.—WITH ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES.—REGISTERED. 


Royat Copy Books. | 
FOR SIMULTANEOUS INSTRUCTION IN: WRITING. 


A CLEAR AND RAPID COMMERCIAL HAND. 
SLOPE AND STYLE OF CIVIL SERVICE WRITING. 


Entirely Prevent Children Copying their own Writing. 





























The Publishers beg to Invite attentién to the special merits and exceptienal 
character of these New Copy Books. 


Class teaching of Writing from the blackboard, combined with copying of headlines by the pupils, has long been 
desired. In the present Systems of Writing this has been impossible. Where scholars have commen yrs Asap 
at different times, or have had an unequal number of attendances, they are, under the sent system, ig on 
different pages, and therefore copying different headlines. In the ROYAL COPY BOOKS is solved the problem 
of Simultaneous Instruction in Writing, and Class Teaching of Writing is now made easy for all schools, 

By using the ROYAL COPY BOOKS, the whole class can always copy the same headline at the same time. 
This great advantage has been attained by a novel arrangement, the Headlines being cut away from the body 
of the Copy Book, but firmly stitched in the same Cover. The headline above each page ean thus be 
changed as often as is desired, and in this way the copying by the scholars of their own writing instead of the headlines 
will be completely ebviated. 

It is evident that this Class system of teaching penmanship allows more teaching to be done, and also gives 
the teacher more time for personal supervision. . 

The headlines throughout the Series will be found varied and interesting. In the earlier numbers great attention 
has been given to the correct formation of the different letters, and the initiatory combinations are simple and 


methodically arranged. ‘The Capital Letters are of the simplest character. The joinings of the letters in each word 
are so arranged that the words may be written without lifting the pen. A more than usual amount of space is 
allowed between each letter, and the letters themselves are narrow, so that the writing is of the most legible kind. 


The slope is not far from the upright, and the character of the writing throughout Series is of the latest and 
pest approved style, combining a free, rumning, Commereial hand with the latest requirements of Service 
xaAmMinations, 


. Le 8 Books and Exercises are carefully graded, and the copie’ printed in the highest style. The paper is of 
ne quality. - 
Nos. 1 to 17 PRICE 2d. EACH. 





‘ For practical utility these are the best we have seen,'"—SCHOOLMASTER. : 
‘A striking and ingenious though simple novelty. Jt is one of those happy little inventions 
which make people wonder that they were never thought of before.—SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE, 


[ ROYAL GRADUATED DRAWING BOOKS. | 




















AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 

‘i Royal Graduated Drawing Books have been specially prepared in accordance with the 

Illustrated Syllabus of the course of Instruction in Drawing ie the Department of Science 
and Art. 

All the examples meet the requirements of the Department, and have been very carefully 
graded to suit the various Standards. : 

A large variety of simple Drawings of Common Objects have been given, especially in the 
earlier numbers. 


Many of the figures have been taken from the Illustrated Syllabus, while not a few have been | 


given at recent Drawing Examinations. 


In Twelve Books. Price Twopence each. 


(Drawing Freehand and with the Ruler.) bd 


STANDARDS BOOK ss. LINES, ANGLES, PARALLELS. 
1. and Il. | BOOK s«. SIMPLEST RIGHT-LINED FORMS. 








(Drawing Freehand and with the Ruler.) 
BOOK 3. GEOMETRICAL AND EASY CURVED FIGURES. 
BOOK 4 GEOMETRICAL, REGULAR AND CURVED FIGURES. 
BOOK 5. GEOMETRICAL, REGULAR AND CURVED FIGURES. 


Sranvarp 
Ill. | 
BOOK 6 FREEHAND—CURVED FIGURES, COMMON OBJECTS, &c. 
ie | <9 OBJECTS, &e. 











BOOK 9. FREEHAND—ORNAMENTAL FORMS, COMMO 
BOOK & SIMPLE SCALES AND DRAWING TO SCALE. 
STANDARD BOOK 9. FREEHAND—ORNAMENTAL FORMS, COMMON OBJECTS, &c. 
v. BOOK so. GEOMETRICAL FIGURES WITH INSTRUMENTS AND TO SCA 
STANDARD BOOK 11. FREEHAND—ORNAMENTAL FORMS, COMMON OBJECTS, &c. 
V1. BOOK ts. PLANS AND ELEVATIONS OF PLANE FIGURES AND RECTANGULAR 
SOLIDS WITH SECTIONS. : 





THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIE 


. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROYAL 
WRITING 
WALL SHEE 


For Simultaneous Instruction in 
Infant Department and in § 













































HESE WALL SHEETs are 
(size 42 in. by 344 in.), and wh 
before a class the Writing can be e 
by every pupil. Printed on strong 
paper. 
12 Sheets, Mounted on one 
Price 8s. 6d. per Seti 


CONTENTS. 


1. Short Letters in order of Diff 
2. Long Letters in order of Diff 
3. Long Letters and Easy Word 
4 Aiphabet in Small Letters, 
5. Capi Letters in order of Dif 
6. Capital Lettors in order of Diff 
1. Capital Letters and Easy Words, 
& The a in Capital Letters, 
9. Short Words of Short Letters, 
10, Short Words of Long and Short 
Easy Sentences and Full Line We 
12, More Difficult Sentences and Wi 


ROYAL 
WRITING BE 


32 Pages. Price ld.e 


For School or Home Use, to 
Royal Copy Books, 


THE ROYAL FIRST WRITING 
contains Initiatory Exercises, 
Long Letters, Easy Short Words 
and Pages for Sums. Price 4d, 


THE ROYAL SECOND WRITING 
contains Capitals, Easy Words 
Letter, and Pages for Sums. Pn 

*,* Useful introductory Writing 
to prepare the way for, or to su 
more extended teaching of the Copy 


ROYAL 
ENGLISH 
ARITHMET 


“SCHEME 8.” | 
Code 1893-94. ; 
































With numerous Examples, Tablity 
Arithmetic, Sc. 
| Each Book contains a very large oumber 
of carefully graded Sums and 
| . NOW READY. 
STAND. S L to VI. pi 
Cloth wer, Nos. 1 to 4, ot 
and 6, 3d. each. 


ANSWER BOOKS. ad. cach 

















*,* A Specimen free to Head-Teachers. 
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